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Experts, leaders: Promotion system outdated 


Panel urges lawmakers to revamp ‘up or out’ policy for officers 


By Claudia Grisales 
Stars and Stripes 

WASHINGTON — A panel 
of military experts and leaders 
urged lawmakers on Wednesday 
to revamp a woefully outdated of¬ 
ficer promotion system that has 
plagued recruiting and retention 
efforts. 

The system, born of a 1980 law 
called the Defense Officer Per¬ 
sonnel Management Act, stan¬ 
dardized military promotions and 
established an “up or out” career 


path for servicemembers. 

Experts testifying before a 
subpanel of the Senate Armed 
Services Committee seem to 
agree that the policy, also known 
as DOPMA, is a one-size-fits-all 
approach that the military has 
outgrown. 

“The bureaucracy still treats 
troops like interchangeable draft¬ 
ees. It’s not only disrespectful 
but short-sighted and this can’t 


be fixed until DOPMA is fixed,” 
Timothy Kane, a Hoover Institu¬ 
tion fellow at Stanford University, 
said during testimony to the sub¬ 
panel. “Our enlistees and our of¬ 
ficers are fantastic, but how they 
get treated is not so fantastic. 
That’s why we have, repeatedly, a 
retention crisis.” 

The comments before the Sen¬ 
ate Armed Services subcommit¬ 
tee on personnel issues marked 


a far-reaching discussion on 
military personnel practices that 
could influence the development 
of this year’s National Defense 
Authorization Act. 

Military leaders at the hearing 
said they are facing a more com¬ 
petitive job market now and need 
to offer more to recruit and retain 
servicemembers, especially ones 
with specialty skills. Life-work 
balance must become a bigger 


priority, military leaders and ex¬ 
perts agreed. 

“We are in a war for talent. The 
propensity to serve is declining 
amidst an improving economy 
and it’s adversely impacting both 
recruiting and retention,” said 
Navy Vice Adm. Robert P. Burke, 
deputy chief of naval operations. 
“Sailors leaving the Navy contin¬ 
ue to express frustration with the 
industrial-age personnel systems 
and inflexible and complex per¬ 
sonnel processes.” 

SEE PROMOTION ON PAGE 5 


Arrested 

developme 


Pentagon tester says F-35’s availability— 
for missions stalled at ‘around 50 percent’ 


By Tony Capaccio 

Bloomberg 

Efforts to improve the reliability of Lockheed 
Martin’s F-35 are “stagnant,” undercut by problems 
such as aircraft sitting idle during the past year while 
awaiting spare parts from the contractor, according 
to the Pentagon’s testing office. 

The availability of the fighter jet for missions when 
needed — a key metric — remains “around 50 per¬ 
cent, a condition that has existed with no significant 
improvement since October 2014, despite the increas¬ 
ing number of aircraft,” Robert Behler, the Defense 
Department’s new director of operational testing, 
said in an annual report delivered Tuesday to senior 
Pentagon leaders and congressional committees. 

SEE DEVELOPMENT ON PAGE 4 


Airmen from the 34th Aircraft Maintenance Unit at Hill Air Force Base, Utah, 
with an F-35 Lightning II, participate in the filming of a new mission video 
highlighting total force integration Aug. 28. 

Michael McCooL/Courtesy of the U.S. Air Force 
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PACIFIC _ 

New USS Portland might be RIMPAC flagship 



John Philip Wagner JR./Courtesy of the U.S. Navy 

The USS Portland transits Guantanamo Bay, Cuba, on Jan. 2. 


By Wyatt Olson 

Stars and Stripes 

FORT SHAFTER, Hawaii — This sum¬ 
mer’s Rim of the Pacific naval exercise in 
Hawaii is expected to include one of the 
Navy’s newest amphibious warfare vessels 
as its flagship, the Army firing a Navy mis¬ 
sile into the sea and a first-ever innovation 
fair. 

The USS Portland has been tentatively 
chosen to serve as RIMPAC’s flagship, 
Capt. Brian Metcalf, the program man¬ 
ager for LPD amphibious warfare vessels, 
said earlier this month at the Surface Navy 
Association’s annual symposium in Arling¬ 
ton, Va., according to USNI News. 

The final decision on that flagship des¬ 
ignation will not be made until a RIMPAC 
planning meeting in early April, Navy of¬ 
ficials said. 

The Portland will become the Navy’s 
11th San Antonio-class amphibious trans¬ 
port dock ship after its ceremonial com¬ 
missioning event scheduled for April in 
Portland, Ore. 

The ship is slated this fall to be fitted 
with the next generation of the Navy’s laser 
weapon system for testing, according to 
USNI. The previous iteration was tested in 
the Middle East aboard the USS Ponce. 

All 26 nations, including China, that par¬ 
ticipated in the 2016 RIMPAC have been 
invited formally to the 2018 biennial in¬ 
ternational maritime exercise, the world’s 
largest. 

New this year will be the Army’s land- 
based launching of a Navy missile to sink 
a ship at sea. The missile will be launched 
from an Army heavy expanded mobility 
tactical truck, said Col. Christopher Carv¬ 
er, a U.S. Army Pacific spokesman. The 
missile will be fired from Pacific Missile 
Range Facility Barking Sands on the Ha¬ 
waiian island of Kauai, he said. 

A Japanese unit also will fire a missile 
during a sinking exercise. Carver said. 

The decommissioned frigate USS Mc- 
Clusky and the retired tank landing ship 


USS Racine are expected to be used as 
targets during the sinking exercises, the 
Navy said. 

The Army’s missile drill was prompted 
by a challenge in 2016 by U.S. Pacific Com¬ 
mand chief Adm. Harry Harris for the 
Army to operate outside its typical land- 
based domain. Carver said. 

“Simply put, this concept provides us a 
way to ensure access to the global com¬ 
mons in the run-up to war and fight in 
those same commons should war come,” 
Harris said last year of the multidomain 
battle concept that spawned the coming 
missile drill. “Components must increase 
their agility and provide support to each 
other across the warfighting domains.” 

This year’s RIMPAC will continue to 
build on the growing importance of experi¬ 
mentation during the exercise by holding 


the first-ever innovation fair at Joint Base 
Pearl Harbor-Hickam. 

The four-day event — slated for June 28 
through July 1 — will include exhibitions, 
displays, contests and special events. 

Unlike innovation fairs in which vendors 
and industry officials showcase technology 
or products for sale, this event is a chance 
for government offices and government- 
sponsored academic institutions — both 
U.S. and foreign — to display and demon¬ 
strate technological capabilities they are 
developing. 

The displays are intended to focus on 
port and harbor security, robotics systems, 
virtual and augmented reality, green en¬ 
ergy and disaster relief, among others. 

olson.wyatt@stripes.com 
Twitter: @WyattWOIson 


China talking 
with US about 
participation 
in naval drills 

Associated Press 

BEIJING — China’s Defense Min¬ 
istry said Thursday it is consulting 
with the U.S. over participating again 
in large-scale multinational military 
exercises being held this summer. 

Spokesman Wu Qian told report¬ 
ers at a monthly briefing that China 
already formally had been invited to 
take part in the Pacific Rim drills 
hosted by the U.S. Navy. 

“We are now discussing details 
with the U.S. side on arrangements 
for China’s participation,” Wu said. 

China has joined in the exercises 
twice before despite frequently com¬ 
plaining about U.S. Navy activity in 
the South China Sea, which China 
claims as its territory. 

The US., for its part, routinely 
questions the objectives of China’s 
massive military buildup and has 
criticized Beijing for carrying out 
extensive land reclamation work 
on many of the islands and reefs it 
claims, equipping some with air¬ 
strips and military installations. 

The U.S.-hosted naval drills known 
as RIMPAC are held every other 
year and in 2016 included 45 ships, 
200 aircraft and more than 25,000 
people from 26 nations. 

China brought several vessels, in¬ 
cluding a hospital ship. 
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N. Korea preps for military 
parade ahead of Olympics 


By Kim Gamel 

Stars and Stripes 

SEOUL, South Korea — North 
Korea is preparing for a massive 
military parade that may put new 
missiles on display on the eve of 
the Olympics, according to satel- 
hte images. 

The North raised the possibil¬ 
ity Tuesday when it announced 
that it’s changing the date of a na¬ 
tional holiday honoring its army to 
Feb. 8, the day before the Winter 
Games begin in South Korea. 

A parade putting columns of 
goose-stepping soldiers, tanks 
and new missiles on display would 
threaten to renew tensions that had 
ebbed after North Korea agreed 
during negotiations with the South 
to participate in the Olympics. 

The two Koreas will march to¬ 
gether under a “unification” flag 
during the opening ceremony and 
will compete with a combined 
women’s ice hockey team. The 
North Korean athletes arrived 
Thursday in South Korea. 

The state-run Korean Central 
News Agency didn’t mention a 
parade, but said the North would 
“significantly mark” Army Build¬ 


ing Day, which previously had 
been celebrated on April 25. 

South Korea’s Defense Minis¬ 
try said the military was closely 
monitoring possible preparations 
for a parade. 

Commercial satellite images 
monitored since November also 
show an increase in activity out¬ 
side the Mirim parade training fa¬ 
cility near the capital, Pyongyang, 
according to 38 North, a website 
that monitors activity in the reclu¬ 
sive communist state. 

A large number of buses were 
parked in front of a hotel at the 
facihty on Nov. 24, apparently for 
organizational meetings, said 38 
North, which is run by the U.S.- 
Korea Institute at Johns Hopkins 
University. 

On Jan. 10, troops were seen 
marching in formation on the 
roads while other units gathered 
in a rephca of Kim II Sung square, 
the main parade ground in Pyong¬ 
yang named for North Korea’s 
founding father, 38 North said. 

Shelters for heavy equipment 
also had been erected, although 
the equipment did not appear to 
be present, it added. 

“These military parades are 


of great interest to outsiders, as 
North Korea has frequently used 
them to showcase new mihtary 
equipment and its latest weapons 
systems,” defense expert Joseph 
Bermudez Jr. said in an analysis. 

North Koreans in Pyongyang 
have been assembling in frigid 
temperatures to practice for an 
apparent mass rally, and the area 
around Kim II Sung square has 
been sporadically closed to traffic. 
The Associated Press reported. 

North Korea last staged a parade 
on April 15 to mark the birthday 
of Kim II Sung, the grandfather of 
current leader Kim Jong Un. 

South Korea, a staunch US. ally, 
is hoping the North’s participation 
will allow it to host a successful 
Olympics and lead to broader dia¬ 
logue over North Korea’s nuclear 
weapons program. 

The US., which maintains 
some 28,500 servicemembers on 
the divided peninsula, agreed to 
postpone annual war games with 
South Korea until after the event. 

Kim set the stage for the sports 
diplomacy in his New Year’s ad¬ 
dress, but he simultaneously an¬ 
nounced that his country had 
completed its nuclear force, in- 



Courtesy of South Korean Unification Ministry 


Members of the North Korean women’s ice hockey team arrive in 
South Korea on Thursday to prepare for the Olympics. 


eluding missiles capable of reach¬ 
ing the US. mainland. 

Experts say the North still has 
technical hurdles to overcome, in¬ 
cluding difficulties in developing 
a missile that could carry a heavy 
warhead and re-enter the atmo¬ 
sphere to hit its target. 

But the communist state has 
made strong progress, having 
test-fired three intercontinental 
ballistic missiles and conducted 
its sixth and most powerful nucle¬ 
ar test last year. 

The US. has vowed to maintain 
economic sanctions and diplomat¬ 
ic pressure aimed at isolating the 
regime in an effort to force it to 
abandon its nuclear program. 

On Wednesday, President 
Donald Trump’s administration 
slapped new sanctions on North 
Korean financial and business 
networks in China and Russia as 


well as five North Korean shipping 
companies and six of its vessels. 

Former UN. Secretary-General 
Ban Ki-moon said North Korea’s 
participation in the Olympics 
opened “a very tiny window” to 
resume long-stalled denucleariza¬ 
tion talks with Pyongyang. 

The two Koreas agreed in their 
initial meeting this month to re¬ 
sume military talks focused on 
easing border tensions but no de¬ 
tails have been announced. 

“Without any talks to follow Py- 
eongchang, the crisis of last year 
will be repeated. Talks must be 
started,” Ban was quoted as say¬ 
ing by Yonhap News Agency. “If 
it does not take place as agreed, 
another bout of problems or North 
Korea’s miscalculation or defiant 
provocations could follow.” 

gamel.kim@stripes.com 
Twitter: @kimgamei 
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US likely to send 1st 
aircraft carrier to 
Vietnam since war 



Kham/AP 


Vietnamese Defense Minister Ngo Xuan Lich, front row left, and U.S. Secretary of Defense Jim Mattis, 
front row second from right, attend a photo exhibition on Vietnam-U.S. military cooperation after their 
meeting Thursday in Hanoi, Vietnam. 


By Robert Burns 
Associated Press 

HANOI, Vietnam — A U.S. 
Navy aircraft carrier is expected 
to make a port visit to Vietnam in 
March, Defense Secretary Jim 
Mattis said Thursday. It would be 
the first such visit in the postwar 
era. 

The planned visit to Danang is 
likely to irritate China, which is 
critical of U.S. moves to add to its 
military muscle in the region. 

Mattis and his counterpart, Ngo 
Xuan Lich, discussed the planned 
carrier visit during a closed-door 
meeting, said Pentagon spokes¬ 
man Navy Capt. Jeff Davis. Davis 
said the Vietnamese are await¬ 
ing final approval by more senior 
government authorities, but Mat¬ 
tis appeared to indicate it was a 
done deal. 

“Thank you for the increasing 
partnership with our aircraft car¬ 
rier coming in to Danang here in 
March,” Mattis said in remarks 
opening a meeting with Com¬ 
munist Party General Secretary 
Nguyen Phu Trong. 

Mattis also thanked him for 
Vietnam’s support for toughening 
United Nations Security Council 
sanctions against North Korea. 

The Vietnamese Defense Min¬ 
istry said separately that the two 


defense agencies had submitted 
their proposals for a U.S. carrier 
port visit to their leaders. The idea 
was floated last summer when 
Lich met Mattis at the Pentagon. 

The two met again in Hanoi on 
Thursday during Mattis’ first trip 
to the Southeast Asian nation. 

“We recognize that relation¬ 
ships never stay the same. They 
either get stronger or they get 
weaker, and America wants a 
stronger relationship with a stron¬ 
ger Vietnam,” Mattis told Lich. 

In a written statement after 
Mattis’ meeting with Lich, the 
Vietnamese Defense Minis¬ 
try said Lich had given Mattis 
“war artifacts of U.S. military 
personnel in the war.” It did not 
elaborate. 

The visit also included a meet¬ 
ing with President Tran Dai 
Quang. 

“From postwar legacy issues 
to what Minister Lich called the 
positive trajectory of our military- 
to-military relations. I’m confi¬ 
dent we’re on the right tr^ectory, 
sir,” Mattis said in his opening 
remarks at the presidential pal¬ 
ace, where he and the president 
sat side-by-side beneath a large 
bust of revolutionary leader Ho 
Chi Minh. 

Earlier Thursday, Mattis broke 


from his usual pattern of official 
business meetings to pay his re¬ 
spects at one of Vietnam’s old¬ 
est pagodas, where he spoke at 
length with a senior monk and 
remarked on the serene setting. 
The Tran Quoc Buddhist pagoda 
stands on a small island at the 
edge of a lake in Hanoi, a short 
distance from a concrete marker 
noting where Sen. John McCain 
was shot down during a Navy at¬ 
tack mission over the city in 1967. 
McCain was retrieved from the 
lake and was imprisoned at the 
infamous “Hanoi Hilton.” 

As he strolled among tourists 


at the 6th-century pagoda, Mat¬ 
tis said to the monk, “Beautiful. 
Peaceful. It makes you think 
more deeply.” 

Mattis joined the Marine Corps 
Reserves in 1969, while the dec- 
adelong Vietnam War was ongo¬ 
ing but did not serve in Vietnam. 

His visit happened to come just 
days before the Vietnamese cel¬ 
ebrate Tet, the Lunar New Year. 

Next week will mark the 50th 
anniversary of the Tet Offensive, 
in January 1968, when the Com¬ 
munist North launched synchro¬ 
nized, simultaneous attacks on 
multiple targets in U.S.-backed 


South Vietnam, including the 
city of Hue. The offensive was a 
military failure, but it turned out 
to be a pivotal point in the war by 
puncturing US. hopes of a swift 
victory. The war dragged on for 
another seven years before the 
U.S. completed its withdrawal. 

Mattis noted earlier this week 
that Vietnam’s proximity to the 
South China Sea makes the coun¬ 
try a key player in disputes with 
China over territorial claims to 
islets, shoals and other small land 
formations in the sea. Vietnam 
also fought a border war with 
China in 1979. 


Development: Manufacturer defends progress of aircraft 


FROM FRONT PAGE 

The F-35 section, obtained by Bloomberg 
News, outlined the status of the costliest U.S. 
weapons system as it’s scheduled to end its 16- 
year-old development phase this year. Start¬ 
ing in September, the program is supposed to 
proceed to intense combat testing that’s likely 
to take a year, an exercise that’s at least 12 
months late already. Combat testing is neces¬ 
sary before the plane is approved for full-rate 
production — the most profitable phase for 
Lockheed. 

Lockheed Martin defended the aircraft’s 
progress. 

“We are confident in the F-35’s trans¬ 
formational capability that continues to be 
demonstrated through the steady progress 
in development, production and sustainment 
operations,” Lockheed spokeswoman Carolyn 
Nelson said in a statement. She said the com¬ 
pany is working with the Pentagon’s F-35 pro¬ 
gram office to improve repair capability and 
the ordering of spare parts. 

Nelson said that “the F-35 weapons system 
reliability continues to improve lot over lot” 
and “newer jets are averaging greater than 
60 percent availability and some operational 
squadrons are consistently at or above 70 per¬ 
cent availability.” 

Pentagon officials including Deputy De¬ 
fense Secretary Patrick Shanahan and chief 
weapons buyer Ellen Lord have highlighted 
the need to reduce the F-35’s $406.5 billion 
projected acquisition cost and its estimated 
$1.2 trillion price tag for long-term operations 
and support through 2070. Still, the Defense 
Department is moving to accelerate contract¬ 


ing and production for the fighter despite the 
persistence of technical and reliability issues 
disclosed in the current phase of development 
testing. 

A final version of the plane’s complex soft¬ 
ware has gone through 31 iterations and has 
yet to be deployed because of “key remaining 
deficiencies,” the report found. The troubles 
also include more mundane issues, such as 
tires on the Marine Corps version of the plane, 
the F-35B, that are proving less than durable. 

The upcoming testing, “which provides the 
most credible means to predict combat perfor¬ 
mance, likely will not be completed until” De¬ 
cember 2019, according to the testing office. 

By the end of the testing needed to demon¬ 
strate that the F-35 is operationally effective 
and suitable for its missions, more than 600 
aircraft already will have been built. That’s 
about 25 percent of a planned 2,456 U.S. jets; 
265 have been delivered to date. 

Joe DellaVedova, spokesman for the Pen¬ 
tagon’s F-35 program office, and Lockheed’s 
Nelson did not respond to requests for com¬ 
ment on the new testing office report. 

In an earlier statement. Nelson said Lock¬ 
heed’s 66 F-35 deliveries in 2017 represented 
“more than a 40 percent increase from 2016, 
and the F-35 enterprise is prepared to in¬ 
crease production volume year-over-year to 
hit full rate of approximately 160 aircraft in 
2023.” 

Behler’s report lists a host of unresolved is¬ 
sues that will carry over into the F-35’s com¬ 
bat testing unless they’re resolved before its 
planned start in September: 

■ About 1,000 unresolved deficiencies with 


the aircraft, the latest version of its software 
and the primary flight-maintenance system 
known as ALIS that’s crucial to keep the air¬ 
craft flying “will likely have a cumulative 
effect” on the aircraft’s capacity during the 
combat testing. 

■ The final version of the software known 
as 3F is likely to have “shortfalls in the capa¬ 
bilities the F-35 needs in combat against cur¬ 
rent threats.” 

■ Aerial refueling will be restricted for the 
Marines’ F-35B and the Navy’s carrier-based 
F-35C model. 

■ The pilot’s helmet display that depicts 
vital flight and targeting information is 
flawed. 

■ Classified “key technical deficiencies” 
affect the firing of AIM-120 air-to-air mis¬ 
siles, and “system-related deficiencies” mar 
the dropping of air-to-ground weapons to sup¬ 
port ground troops 

■ It will be late 2019 before developing, 
testing, verifying and deployment is complete 
for all the needed onboard electronic files, or 
“mission data loads,” that identify the types 
of Chinese, Russian, Syrian or Iranian radar 
and air-defense systems an F-35 pilot may 
encounter. 

■ The problem of planes waiting for re¬ 
placement parts is exacerbated by an imma¬ 
ture diagnostic system that detects “failures” 
that “actually have not failed.” The misdiag¬ 
nosed parts are sent back to the original man¬ 
ufacturer, then are “returned to the supply 
chain,” adding to the backlog in “an already 
overloaded repair system.” 
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Promotion: Expert says current 
system lets abusers ‘hide in plain sight 


Documents 
detail accused 
soldier’s violence 
obsession 

By Jennifer Sinco Kelleher 

Associated Press 

HONOLULU — Newly unsealed docu¬ 
ments from an investigation into a Hawaii- 
based Army soldier accused of attempting 
to support Islamic State provide more de¬ 
tails about his obsession with the group’s 
violence. 

According to an affidavit to support a 
request to put a tracking device onto Sgt. 
1st Class Ikaika Kang’s car, a confidential 
informant told authorities Kang watched 
videos depicting beheadings, shootings, 
suicide bombings and other violence for 
hours in his room every day. 

Kang told the informant if he became an 
ISIS member, he would be a suicide bomb¬ 
er and would attack Schofield Barracks, 
a sprawling Army base outside Honolulu, 
the affidavit said. 

The documents were unsealed Monday. 

Kang has pleaded not guilty to charges 
of attempting to support ISIS. He is being 
detained without bail. 

The indictment and an FBI affidavit 
filed previously alleged that Kang met 
with undercover agents he believed were 
part of ISIS. He is suspected of providing 
them with classified military information, 
a drone, military equipment and training 
in combat fighting. 

His defense attorney, Bimey Bervar, said 



FBI VIA U.S Attorney’s Office, 
District of Hawaii/AP 


In this image taken from FBI video, Army 
Sgt. 1st Class Ikaika Kang holds an 
Islamic State flag July 8 in Honolulu. 

Tuesday he hadn’t yet seen the unsealed 
documents. He said previously Kang could 
suffer from service-related mental health 
issues that the government was aware of 
but neglected to treat. 

Kang watched the violent videos for four 
to five hours each day during the week and 
more on the weekends, the informant told 
agents in 2016. The informant “remem¬ 
bered feehng sick to his stomach, while 
Kang laughed and insulted the victims,” an 
affidavit filed under seal in May 2017 said. 

During the first week of September 2016, 
Kang told the informant “that if he were to 
do something like shoot up a large gather¬ 
ing, it would be out of his hatred for white 
people, the wicked and non-Muslims,” the 
affidavit said. 

Kang was arrested in July. Trial is 
scheduled for later this year. 


FROM FRONT PAGE 

Lawmakers seem to agree that the mili¬ 
tary’s personnel management law needs to 
be updated. The current system limits the 
military’s ability to respond quickly to un¬ 
foreseen threats, restricts rapid changes 
to force levels due to budget demands and 
doesn’t allow the services to differentiate 
among themselves, said Sen. Thom Tillis, 
R-N.C., chairman of the subpanel. 

“DOPMA’s authors never envisioned 
the post-Cold War military as presently 
constructed. Today’s force is 43 percent 
smaller than the military of 1980, and is 
constantly engaged in ways never pre¬ 
dicted during the Cold War,” Tillis said. 
“Repeated overseas combat deployments 
strain the more traditional warfighting 
career fields, while at the same time new 
military domains require entirely dif¬ 
ferent officer skill sets. We must ask our¬ 
selves, can a personnel system designed 
for an industrial-age military be success¬ 
ful in the information age?” 

For example, commanders don’t have 
hiring and firing power that they need 
and can’t eject abusive coworkers. That, 
in turn, feeds into a system that inadver¬ 
tently could protect sexual predators, who 
are more difficult to remove. The military 
struggles with that concern, seeing 10 
times the level of sexual assault among its 
ranks compared with that of the civilian 
population, Kane noted. 

“This system lets them hide in plain 
sight,” he said. 

As a result, the services have lost sight 


of their focus on excellence, and a person¬ 
nel gap has developed between service- 
members with 12 years in the military and 
those with 20 years, Kane added. 

“The historical military principle for 
most of our history has been excellence 
or out,” he said. “But we don’t do that any¬ 
more. It doesn’t matter how excellent or 
un-excellent you are, you are pretty much 
guaranteed promotion pretty much all the 
way to 20 years.” 

In one example, Kane said an airman 
serving after the 9/11 terrorist attacks was 
forced out of the service for not getting a 
promotion. The servicemember had to 
seek a third master’s degree to stay in the 
Air Force, and he refused. 

“That’s the kind of nonsense that hap¬ 
pens when people can’t control their own 
careers,” he said. “One thing to change in 
DOPMA is you do not have to retire after 
you have failed to promote twice ... that’s 
what you can fix with a sentence.” 

Military experts and leaders from each 
of the services testified they need more 
flexibility to allow servicemembers to fol¬ 
low their own career paths. 

“We now believe it’s time to consider 
changes needed to more effectively and ef¬ 
ficiently recruit, assess, retain the talented 
officers needed to sustain our ready force 
and to better manage and employ individ¬ 
ual talents and specialize emerging skills,” 
said Lt. Gen. Thomas C. Seamands, the 
Army’s deputy chief of staff 

grisales.claudia@stripes.com 
Twitter: @cgrisales 
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Doug Duran, (San Ramon, Calif.) Bay Area News Group/TNS 


The Blue Angels perform a flyover before the start of Super Bowl 50 at Levi's Stadium 
in Santa Clara, Calif., on Feb. 7, 2016. 


Air Force Super Bowl flyover 
is billed as a training flight 


By Stephen Carlson 

Stars and Stripes 

WASHINGTON — Super Bowl LII will 
feature a flyover by two A-10 Thunder¬ 
bolt II ground attack aircraft and an F-16 
Fighting Falcon plane — a training flight 
that could cost the Air Force hundreds of 
thousands of dollars. 

Katie Spencer, a sports outreach manag¬ 
er for the Air Force, said the Feb. 4 flyover 
will be the first in four years that does not 
involve the Air Force Thunderbirds or the 
U.S. Navy Blue Angels, which typically al¬ 
ternate every year for the Super Bowl. The 
display will be paid for out of appropriated 
funds for training, she said, declining to re¬ 
veal the cost. 

“They will be at no additional cost to 
the taxpayer. They are using allocated fly¬ 
ing hours,” she said. “Formation flying is 
very important in Air Force operations. It 
serves as time-on-target training as well.” 

Air Combat Command will cover the 
costs from its existing training budget, said 
Air Force spokeswoman Jennifer Bentley. 
“The flights are coordinated with existing 
training schedules and are paired with re¬ 
quired pilot qualification training.” 

The planes, deploying from Davis- 
Monthan Air Force Base outside Tucson, 
Ariz., will be joined by an additional F-16 
as backup. 

There has been a military flyover at 
every Super Bowl except the first game in 
1967, according to the NFL. 

NFL officials would not comment on this 
year’s flyover and referred all questions to 
the Department of Defense. 

The 2017 Super Bowl featured the Thun¬ 
derbirds and 2016 featured the Blue An¬ 
gels, but scheduling and support issues 
have made neither available this year, 
Bentley said. 

Though generally done by demonstra¬ 
tion teams, flyovers have included regular 
units. The 2014 Super Bowl featured for¬ 
mations of attack and transport helicopters 
like the Apache, the Black Hawk and the 


Chinook from the 101st Airborne Division. 

The military has a long history of using 
sporting events to display its history, pag¬ 
eantry and firepower, ranging from color 
bands playing marching music to a B-2 
stealth bomber flying over the 2018 Rose 
Bowl. Color guards often are employed by 
the services, along with flying teams such 
as the Blue Angels and the Thunderbirds. 

This year’s Super Bowl flight also will 
include a P-51 Mustang, a World War II 
vintage plane. The Mustang flyover will be 
funded by the Air Force Heritage Flight 
Foundation, a nonprofit that provides 
flights of vintage aircraft alongside mod¬ 
ern combat fighters. 

News anchor Craig Melvin from NBC’s 
Saturday edition of the “Today” show is ex¬ 
pected to be part of the F-16 flight, provid¬ 
ing first-person video. 

The costs of the military flyovers by top¬ 
flight aircraft can be extremely high — the 
2011 flyover of Dallas Cowboy Stadium in 
Arhngton, Texas, cost nearly $450,000, ac¬ 
cording to a report by CNBC. The stadium 
had a closed roof and the planes were visible 
on the big screen for only a few seconds. 

Costs can differ, depending on person¬ 
nel, deployment costs and any unexpected 
maintenance or accidents, according to the 
Air Force. 

Some have criticized the DOD for spend¬ 
ing on the displays. The A-10, also known 
as the Warthog, can cost more than $17,000 
per hour to fly and the F-16 more than 
$22,000 per hour, according to Projecton 
Government Oversight, a watchdog orga¬ 
nization that focuses on wasteful spending 
and corruption. 

Air Force officials have argued that 
the displays are valuable marketing and 
recruiting tools for the Air Force and the 
other services. 

Viewership of the Super Bowl in 2017 
exceeded 110 million, according to Nielsen 
ratings, making it the highest-rated annual 
show in the country. 

Carlson.stephen(i)stripes.com 


Study: Being married ups 
veteraus' risk of suicide 


By Nikki Wentling 
Stars and Stripes 

WASHINGTON — Veterans who are 
married or are in live-in relationships have 
a higher risk of suicide than their single 
counterparts, according to a new study 
from the Department of Veterans Affairs 
and the University of Connecticut. 

Researchers reviewed survey responses 
from 772 Iraq and Afghanistan veterans 
and found variations in suicide risk based 
on age, income, marital status and reli¬ 
gious beliefs. Being married significantly 
increased the risk, researchers concluded. 

“It certainly makes sense when you 
think about it,” said Crystal Park, a psy¬ 
chology professor at the University of Con¬ 
necticut and one of the co-authors of the 
study. “There are added pressures that 
come with maintaining a relationship and 
meeting household needs. People may have 
expectations when they’re away, and when 
they return it’s not what they imagined; 
the romance may not be there. It’s just the 
daily grind and that can drive up stress 
levels and increase feelings of despair.” 

The study was funded by the VA and 
published in the Archives of Suicide 
Research. 

According to the latest available data 
from the VA, an average of 20 veterans 
succumbed to suicide every day in 2014. 
The suicide rate for veterans is significant¬ 
ly higher than for civilians, and the differ¬ 
ence for women is even greater. In 2014, 
19 female veterans for every 100,000 died 
by suicide — more than 2 y 2 times greater 
than among civilian women. 

New findings published in this study 
confirmed VA statistics that show female 
veterans have a higher risk of suicide than 
male veterans do. 


Researchers also found that veterans in 
their 40s and 50s have higher rates of sui¬ 
cidal thoughts than veterans in their 20s. 
Veterans who are negative toward religion 
and spirituality also are at higher risk of 
suicide, the study concluded. 

Even with changes in income, age and 
feelings toward religion, married veterans 
have a higher suicide risk than veterans 
who’ve never been married. 

Researchers created a high-risk sce¬ 
nario — veterans who are 50, low-income 
and experience high depression — and 
predicted how many experience suicidal 
thoughts or have attempted suicide, using 
findings from the survey. In that scenario, 
41 percent of married male veterans strug¬ 
gle with suicidal thoughts or already have 
attempted suicide, compared with 27 per¬ 
cent of single male veterans. 

For women, the difference between 
being married and single is even greater. 
In the same scenario, 45 percent of mar¬ 
ried female veterans previously attempted 
suicide or had suicidal thoughts, research¬ 
ers predicted, compared with 22 percent of 
single female veterans. 

The findings point to the need for gender- 
specific support options and more focus on 
helping veterans reintegrate immediately 
after military service, the study stated. 

VA Secretary David Shulkin said re¬ 
cently that the agency will work with the 
Defense Department to put more focus on 
veterans in the first year after they exit 
the military. Earlier this month. President 
Donald Trump signed an executive order 
paving the way for servicemembers to 
be enrolled automatically into VA mental 
health care services. 

wentling.nikki@stripes.com 
Twitter: @nikkiwentling 


Mountain named for fallen Marine 


Staff and wire reports 

Sky Point is the new name of a Califor¬ 
nia mountain. 

Republican Rep. Tom McClintock re¬ 
cently announced that legislation to re¬ 
name the mountain after slain Marine 
Corps Staff Sgt. Sky Mote has been signed 
by President Donald Trump. 

H.R. 381, which was reintroduced and 
passed last year, originally was approved 
by House officials in 2015 but never made 
its way to the Senate, according to a report 
by McClatchy’s Washington Bureau. 

“It’s a small token of the 
gratitude of our nation,” 

McChntock said last year, 
adding that the renaming 
serviced an “irredeem¬ 
able debt to an eternally | 
grieving family.” 

Mote, a native of El i 
Dorado, was 27 when he | 
was killed Aug. 10, 2012, 
while serving in Afghani¬ 
stan. He graduated from 



Mote 


Union Mine High School in 2003 and enhst- 
ed in the Marine Corps shortly afterward. 

“We will not allow the young men from 
our region who perished in service to our 
country to be forgotten,” McClintock said 
in a statement last week. “Nor will we ever 
forget the daily anguish of the Gold Star 
families they leave behind. This bill is a 
small token of the commitment of our coun¬ 
try and our community to remember the 
fallen and to grieve with their families.” 

Sky Point, a roughly 11,240-foot Sierra 
Nevada peak in the John Muir Wilderness, 


honors Mote, who died while serving as an 
explosive ordinance disposal technician 
with the 1st Marine Special Operations 
Battalion. McClintock’s news release says 
the Mote family often camped and hiked in 
the region where the peak is located. 

Mote also posthumously has received the 
Navy Cross, the Marines’ second-highest 
honor for bravery in combat. Mote was 
killed in a 2012 attack in Helmand prov¬ 
ince, Afghanistan, and he was one of two 
Marine Corps special operators who were 
awarded the Navy Cross posthumously for 
their actions during the attack. 

Capt. Matthew Manoukian and Mote 
were assigned to the 1st Marine Special 
Operations Battalion in support of Oper¬ 
ating Enduring Freedom when they came 
under fire from an Afghan police officer 
inside a tactical operations center, accord¬ 
ing to a Marine Corps news release. 

Mote stepped forward and attracted 
the shooter’s attention, which halted the 
enemy’s pursuit of other Marines. He re¬ 
mained exposed and engaged the shooter, 
who was only five yards away. Mote kept 
up the attack, despite having been shot, 
until he was killed, according to a Marine 
Corps description of Mote’s actions. 

People who served with Mote later told 
his parents about his actions on the battle¬ 
field, according to a Los Angeles Times 
story from 2013. 

“He was just a humble person doing his 
job, and his job was to protect his team,” 
Mote’s father, Russell Mote, told the Times. 

This report includes information from Stars and 
Stripes, The Sacramento Bee and the Los Angeles 
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WAR ON TERRORISM 


US official warns Turkey on Syria conflict 


By Suzan Fraser 
AND JaMEY KeATEN 
Associated Press 

ANKARA, Turkey—The Unit¬ 
ed States would prefer that Turk¬ 
ish troops “remove themselves” 
from a conflict in the Syrian 
border town of Afrin, President 
Donald Trump’s homeland secu¬ 
rity adviser said Thursday. He 
also appealed to President Recep 
Tayyip Erdogan to focus on “lon¬ 
ger-term strategic goals” of a 
peaceable Syria. 

Speaking at the World Eco¬ 
nomic Forum in Davos before 
Trump’s arrival, Tom Bossert 


said Turkey “ought to be mindful 
of the potential for escalation as 
they move into Syria and Afrin.” 

The United States has previ¬ 
ously expressed concerns over 
Turkey’s military offensive 
against the Kurdish-controlled 
enclave of Afrin in northwest 
Syria but Bossert’s comments 
were the most direct call for Tur¬ 
key to withdraw. 

Turkish leaders have threat¬ 
ened to expand their drive 
against the Syrian Kurdish Peo¬ 
ple’s Protection Units, or YPG, to 
other border areas, a move that 
could put Turkish troops in di¬ 
rect conflict with US. forces and 


their Syrian Kurdish allies. US. 
troops have no presence near or 
in Afrin, but there are a couple of 
thousand servicemen stationed 
farther east. 

The United States relies on the 
YPG — which forms the back¬ 
bone of a force that drove Islamic 
State fighters from much of north¬ 
east Syria — to patrol areas taken 
from the extremist group. The 
YPG, backed by the US., now 
controls 25 percent of Syrian ter¬ 
ritory. Turkey considers the YPG 
an extension of outlawed Kurdish 
rebels fighting Ankara and a na¬ 
tional security threat. 

U.S. support for the YPG has 


heightened tensions between the 
two countries, who are NATO al¬ 
lies. Statements provided by U.S. 
and Turkish officials following a 
Wednesday telephone conversa¬ 
tion between Erdogan and U.S. 
President Donald Trump came 
as an indication of the deteriorat¬ 
ing relations. 

The White House said Trump 
expressed concerns about the 
growing violence in Afrin and told 
Erdogan it jeopardizes shared 
US.-Turkish goals in Syria and 
expressed concern about “de¬ 
structive and false rhetoric com¬ 
ing from Turkey” in reference to 
anti-US. statement by Turkish 


government officials. 

Turkish officials disputed the 
White House readout, saying it 
did not “accurately reflect” the 
content of their discussions. 

The officials said that contrary 
to a White House statement. 
Trump did not voice “concerns 
(about) escalating violence” over 
Turkey’s cross-border operation 
or use the phrase “destructive 
and false rhetoric coming from 
Turkey.” 

The officials provided the infor¬ 
mation on condition of anonymity 
in line with government rules. 



Courtesy of the U.S. Air Force 


A U.S. Army carry team transfers the remains of Army Staff Sgt. 
Dustin Wright of Lyons, Ga., one of four U.S. troops killed in an 
ambush on a joint patrol with Niger forces, at Dover Air Force Base, 
Del., in October. 

Purported photos, video of 
GI killed in Niger probed 


30 kids are 
rescued in 
camp raid 

By John Vandiver 
Stars and Stripes 

STUTTGART, Germany—U.S. 
and Somalian troops recovered 30 
children last week during a raid 
on an al-Shabab camp, but some 
child soldiers were killed dur¬ 
ing the confrontation, U.S. Africa 
Command said Wednesday. 

U.S. troops joined Somahan sol¬ 
diers on the mission in the coun¬ 
try’s Lower Shabelle region in an 
effort to free a group of children 
from an al-Shabab indoctrination 
camp, AFRICOM said. 

During the operation, the So¬ 
mahan forces came under hostile 
fire. 

“The Somali forces returned 
fire in self-defense. In the ensuing 
firefight, five enemy combatants 
were killed and six were wound¬ 
ed,” AFRICOM said. 

Some of the enemy killed ap¬ 
pear to have been younger than 
18 years old, according to the 
mihtary. 

U.S. troops were operating in an 
advisory capacity and did not fire 
their weapons, AFRICOM said. 

AFRICOM said it is supporting 
efforts to reunite the recovered 
children with their families. 

During the past year, AFRI¬ 
COM has picked up the pace of 
operations in Somalia, where 
the military routinely conducts 
airstrikes against the al-Qaida- 
aligned al-Shabab. U.S. special op¬ 
erations forces have been a steady 
presence in Somaha, taking on 
greater risk as they serve as advis¬ 
ers on the front hnes. 

vandiver.john@stripes.com 
Twitter: (i)]ohn_vandiver 


By John Vandiver 
Stars and Stripes 

STUTTGART, Germany 
— U.S. Africa Command said 
Wednesday it is investigating in¬ 
ternet pictures and the existence 
of a video that claim to show the 
body of a U.S. soldier killed in an 
October ambush in Niger. 

“We are reviewing the post 
and determining the veracity of 
the tweet and the assertions that 
there is an associated video,” AF¬ 
RICOM said. “We cannot com¬ 
ment further on this issue.” 

On Oct. 4, four U.S. soldiers 
were killed during a patrol with 
Nigerien forces near Niger’s bor¬ 
der with Mali. The contingent was 
ambushed, but for three months 
no group claimed responsibility. 
In January, a local Islamic State 
affiliate claimed it was respon¬ 
sible for the attack. 

AFRICOM is conducting an in¬ 
vestigation into the incident and 
what went wrong. The findings 


of the probe are expected within 
weeks. The roughly 40-person 
US.-Nigerien patrol included 
about 12 U.S. soldiers. 

Killed in the ambush were Staff 
Sgts. Bryan C. Black, Jeremiah 
W. Johnson and Dustin M. Wright 
and Sgt. La David Johnson, all as¬ 
signed to the 3rd Special Forces 
Group at Fort Bragg in North 
Carolina. 

While AFRICOM has intensi¬ 
fied operations in Somalia, po¬ 
sitioned on the eastern Horn of 
Africa, Niger has become a focal 
point in the west. The United 
States maintains a drone site in 
Niger, which has emerged as the 
centerpiece for U.S. operations 
across a vast expanse of terrain. 

A mix of extremist groups op¬ 
erate in the region, including the 
Nigerian-based Boko Haram and 
various al-Qaida affiliates. 

About 700 U.S. troops are sta¬ 
tioned in Niger where work on a 
new drone facility is underway. 

vandiver.john@stripes.com 


US: 4 Americans were killed, 2 wounded in Taliban attack on Kabul hotel 


WASHINGTON — The United 
States says four American citi¬ 
zens were killed and two others 
were wounded in the Taliban 
attack over the weekend on the 
Intercontinental Hotel in Kabul, 
Afghanistan. 

State Department spokeswom¬ 


an Heather Nauert said the U.S. 
condemns the attack and offers 
condolences to the family and 
friends of those killed. 

She said the State Department 
won’t comment further out of 
respect for the relatives of those 
who died. 


The department had previously 
confirmed that multiple Ameri¬ 
cans were killed and injured, but 
had declined to give an exact fig¬ 
ure until family members could 
be properly notified. 

From The Associated Press 


Judge limits action 
on US ISIS suspect 


By Spencer S. Hsu 

The Washington Post 

A federal judge late Tuesday 
said U.S. authorities must give 
72 hours’ notice before transfer¬ 
ring an American held for four 
months without charges in Iraq 
to another country, to give his at¬ 
torneys with the American Civil 
Liberties Union time to contest a 
move. 

The government has held the 
U.S. citizen as an “enemy com¬ 
batant” and suspected member 
of Islamic State since he surren¬ 
dered in Syria to the rebel Syrian 
Democratic Forces, which turned 
him over to the U.S. military on 
Sept. 14. 

U.S. District Judge Tanya 
Chutkan, of the District of Co¬ 
lumbia stopped short of barring 
a transfer, saying the government 
has not decided on that option and 
could also release him or bring 
him to the United States to face 
charges. 

The ACLU filed suit Oct. 5 to 
represent and challenge the de¬ 
tention of the man, whose iden¬ 
tity has not been released. After 
Chutkan ordered the government 
to allow the ACLU to speak with 
him Jan. 3 by Pentagon videocon¬ 
ference, he authorized the group 
to file a habeas corpus petition on 
his behalf 

The ruling increases the chance 
that the case will be the first test 
of whether U.S. citizens captured 
on a battlefield as suspected ISIS 
fighters can assert the same right 
to challenge their detentions that 


was established by the Supreme 
Court for Americans suspected of 
belonging to al-Qaeda and other 
terrorist groups after the 9/11 
attacks. 

The case has been difficult for 
U.S. authorities. 

The Washington Post report¬ 
ed in October that Justice De¬ 
partment officials did not think 
they had enough evidence to 
charge the man, who invoked his 
right to an attorney, halting his 
interrogation. 

The New York Times reported 
that the Trump administration 
was considering transferring him 
to Saudi Arabia under restric¬ 
tions and that the man was a dual 
Saudi national. 

In an eight-page opinion, Chut¬ 
kan said the detainee “has shown 
a likelihood of success on his 
claim that this court may tem¬ 
porarily restrict” the Pentagon’s 
ability to transfer him while the 
court decides the legality of his 
detention. 

She said the Defense Depart¬ 
ment “must present “positive 
legal authority’ for his transfer,” 
such as an extradition treaty or 
allegation of criminal conduct in 
another country. 

The government argued against 
any limitation, citing “significant 
national security and foreign re¬ 
lations concerns” surrounding his 
transfer, arguments that Chutkan 
wrote she found “unavailing.” 
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Photos by William HowARo/Stars and Stripes 


Aviation enthusiasts take photographs of an RAF Tornado taking off from RAF Lakenheath, England, near the base's viewing area in October. 


Civilian aviation enthusiasts help base security by tracking planes 



An aviation enthusiast photographs an RAF Tornado taking off from 
RAF Lakenheath. 


By William Howard 

Stars and Stripes 

RAF MILDENHALL, Eng¬ 
land — For U.S. servicemembers 
bombarded by messages from 
commands and commercials on 
the American Forces Network to 
practice operational security, the 
idea of civilians regularly track¬ 
ing planes that may be on sensi¬ 
tive missions can be a startling 
one. 

But in the United Kingdom, it’s 
part of a system that military of¬ 
ficials say boosts security around 
the bases, thanks to reporting 
programs offered by the Defense 
Ministry and the U.S. Air Force. 

Aviation enthusiasts, nick¬ 
named tail spotters, have legally 
taken footage of military opera¬ 
tions from outside base fence lines 
since the 1950s. 

“The UK. has no law for tak¬ 
ing photographs of aircraft or 
structures from outside establish¬ 
ments,” Defense Ministry police 
constable Paul Glover said. 

Glover started Spotter Watch 
at RAF Lakenheath and RAF 
Mildenhall after seeing a similar 
Defense Ministry program’s suc¬ 
cess at RAF Coningsby. 

In the program, tail spotters 
are vetted by the ministry with 
criminal background checks and 
issued laminated registration 
cards for quick reference by secu¬ 
rity forces. 

“Spotter Watch is a group of 
like-minded people,” Glover said. 
“They generally self-police and 
the idea is to have extra eyes and 
ears. If someone strange shows 
up then they contact us.” 

Glover added he hopes to add 
a phone messaging option in the 
future to give people more ano¬ 
nymity when reporting possible 
terrorist or criminal activities. 

More than 250 individuals have 
joined the group with the incen¬ 
tive of free base tours scheduled 


throughout the year but will be 
removed if they don’t abide by 
orders given by law enforcement 
or if they’re caught trespassing on 
private property. 

Members of Spotter Watch are 
often seen near the RAF Laken¬ 
heath viewing area or at the Nook 
Campsite next to RAF Mildenhall, 
looking as though they’re just hav¬ 
ing a day out at an air show with a 
cup of tea and a telephoto lens. 

Some spend all day or even sev¬ 
eral weeks on holiday hstening to 
radio communications from the 
bases’ towers while photograph¬ 
ing takeoffs and landings. 

“There’s no offense to listen to 
radio communications,” Glover 
said. “They generally can’t trans¬ 
mit but only receive.” 

While not as quick to dissemi¬ 
nate information or respond to 
immediate threats, the US. Air 
Force-wide program called Eagle 
Eyes also provides a 24-hour hot¬ 
line to report suspicious activity. 

“Tail spotters are very inter¬ 
ested in our flying operations and 
we appreciate their community 
support,” an RAF Lakenheath 


spokesman said in a statement. 
“In general, they can be counted 
on to report any suspicious behav¬ 
iors both in the tail spotter view¬ 
ing area and online.” 

StiU, it’s not difficult to see 
why spotters could be perceived 
as a concern since they publish 
information online. Information 
posted by plane spotters inadver¬ 
tently exposed the CIA’s covert 
extraordinary rendition program 
in 2005-06 when London’s The 
Guardian newspaper pubhshed a 
series of stories on the secret in¬ 
terrogation program. 

Since then, it’s become even 
easier to find information on mili¬ 
tary flights. Anyone can follow a 
flight path with a free app on a 
smartphone. 

“There’s a couple of websites out 
there that are like virtual radar 
screens that work off the aircrafts’ 
transponders,” said local aviation 
enthusiast Steve Buckley. “It’s all 
there in the public domain.” 

Buckley began posting flights 
to and from the bases about 18 
months ago on the Mildenhall & 
Lakenheath Movements Face- 


We do realize that 
if we go posting the 
wrong information, 
we could get 
somebody injured 
or even killed and 
that we don’t want. 
That’s the last thing 
we want. ^ 

Steve Buckley 

aviation enthusiast 


book page. 

“With Mildenhall closing in the 
next seven years’ time, I wanted 
to keep a record of what passes 
through,” Buckley told Stars and 
Stripes. “The variety of aircraft 
that comes through is a mqjor at¬ 
traction to us.” 

Buckley said the online groups 
he’s involved with know when not 
to post important flights by fol¬ 
lowing air refueling missions and 
paying attention to specific call 
signs used by fighter jets. 

“If it’s a tactical mission, what 
we call a live mission, they’ll use a 
completely different call sign that 
doesn’t make sense,” Buckley said. 
“We have a golden rule that if we 
see one of those we don’t mention 
them. If anyone posts anything it 
instantly gets deleted.” 

Many of the local tail spotters 
agree their hobby is not worth 
compromising anyone’s security. 

“We do realize that if we go 
posting the wrong information, 
we could get somebody injured 
or even killed and that we don’t 
want. That’s the last thing we 
want,” Buckley said. 

howard.william@stripes.com 
Twitter: @Williaml6058388 


Lockheed 
seeks DOD 
cash for 
acquisition 

By Tony Capaccio 

Bloomberg 

Lockheed Martin is asking the 
Pentagon for $212 milhon toward 
restructuring costs for its $9 bil¬ 
lion acquisition of Sikorsky Air¬ 
craft, saying the purchase will 
save taxpayers $8 in efficiencies 
for every $1 spent, as a defense 
agency questions whether the deal 
is eligible. 

Defense Department agencies 
are auditing the claim, which 
would be applied to contracts with 
Lockheed’s Rotary and Mission 
Systems unit over the next five 
years. Lockheed, the biggest U.S. 
government contractor, acquired 
helicopter maker Sikorsky from 
United Technologies Corp. in 
2015. 

“It’s not a deal per se, but it is 
the first merger-related issue the 
new administration has to ad¬ 
dress,” said Byron Callan, a de¬ 
fense business analyst for Capital 
Alpha Partners. 

Pentagon regulations provide 
for reimbursing restructuring 
costs if projected savings exceed 
$2 on every $1 spent. But the 
Defense Contract Management 
Agency has said Lockheed’s “ra¬ 
tionale for proposed savings does 
not appear to meet” the required 
“definition of external restructur¬ 
ing activities.” 

Sikorsky “has not been able to 
demonstrate labor savings at the 
contract or program level” and 
“there are not many common sup¬ 
pliers/vendors between” Sikorsky 
and other parts of Lockheed’s 
Rotary and Mission Systems, the 
agency said in an October memo. 

The Pentagon’s acquisition reg¬ 
ulations permit reimbursement 
of allowable restructuring costs, 
which include “severance pay for 
employees, early retirement incen¬ 
tive payments for employees, em¬ 
ployee retraining costs, relocation 
expense for retained employees, 
and relocation and rearrange¬ 
ment of plant and equipment.” But 
the allowable costs don’t include 
“routine or ongoing repositionings 
and redeployments” of workers or 
facilities. 

Lockheed is working with the 
government on an agreement that 
recognizes “we are delivering sav¬ 
ings in excess of the 2:1 required,” 
company spokesman William 
Phelps said in an email. “We con¬ 
tinue to have productive meetings 
with the government.” 

The $212 million doesn’t repre¬ 
sent the total restructuring cost, 
he said. 

“While we can’t get into specifics 
of individual actions, the savings 
include efforts such as combin¬ 
ing our information technology 
infrastructure and consolidating 
our Human Resources and con¬ 
tracting pohcies and processes,” 
Phelps said. He declined to say 
whether the Lockheed request in¬ 
cluded severance pay for job cuts 
and early retirement incentives. 
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Trump is looking 
forward’ to Russia 
probe questioning 



Dominick Scafidi gestures during a brainstorming session at Unite America’s Denver office Monday. The 
group is recruiting candidates to run as nonpartisans for various U.S. Senate and governors seats. 

Nonpartisan groups propose 
candidates to buck bickering 


By Nicholas Riccardi 

Associated Press 

DENVER — In a Denver co¬ 
working space between a brewpub 
and a shop serving the Hawaiian 
raw fish salad called poke, four 
possible independent candidates 
for U.S. Senate and governorships 
recently plotted how to pry loose 
Republicans’ and Democrats’ 
grip on U.S. politics. 

Terry Hayes, Maine’s treasurer 
and a possible gubernatorial can¬ 
didate, left the Democratic Party 
over its domination by teachers’ 
unions. Craig O’Dear, a Kansas 
City, Mo., lawyer exploring a chal¬ 
lenge to Democratic Sen. Claire 
McCaskill, was active in the GOP 
but became disillusioned with 
both parties. Bob Krist decided to 
run for Nebraska governor as an 
independent because Republican 
activists and the GOP incumbent 
injected partisanship into the 
state’s nonpartisan Legislature. 

Following this week’s govern¬ 
ment shutdown and the 2016 
election, in which both parties 
nominated historically unpopular 


candidates, there’s new energy in 
the movement to reclaim the po¬ 
litical center. 

Groups report surging interest 
and are targeting statehouses and 
Senate races, raising money to 
protect a bipartisan U.S. House of 
Representatives bloc and laying 
groundwork for a 2020 indepen¬ 
dent presidential bid. 

“I look around and see a bunch 
of other ships in the water, row¬ 
ing in the same direction,” said 
Charlie Wheelan, a Dartmouth 
College political scientist who 
founded The Centrist Project, 
which hosted December’s Denver 
meeting. 

The two m^or parties are hem¬ 
orrhaging members and more 
voters identify as independent 
than as Democratic or Republi¬ 
can, according to the Washing- 
ton-based Pew Research Center, 
which measures public opinion. 
Acrimony between Democrats 
and Republicans is great enough 
that moderates in the two parties 
only reached a deal to keep gov¬ 
ernment open on Monday, two 
days after it had closed — and 


that deal expires in two weeks. 

But, while voters express dis¬ 
gust with the parties, they’ve 
never embraced them more 
tightly. 

Every 2016 U.S. Senate race 
was won by the party that won 
that state’s presidential vote — for 
the first time in U.S. history. 

Norm Ornstein, a resident 
scholar at the American Enter¬ 
prise Institute in Washington, 
said the main impact of indepen¬ 
dents is usually to throw an elec¬ 
tion to a m^or party. 

The GOP has taken partisan¬ 
ship to such an extreme that the 
only way to stop it is for the party 
to lose control of Congress, he 
said. 

“In the short run,” Ornstein 
said of Republicans alienated by 
the GOP, “those voters have to 
vote for Democrats.” 

That theory gained little trac¬ 
tion around the conference table 
in Denver. “If a party can’t nomi¬ 
nate a candidate who can win in 
a multicandidate race, why is that 
on me?” Hayes said. 


Associated Press 

WASHINGTON — President 
Donald Trump declared he’s 
“looking forward” to being ques¬ 
tioned — under oath — in the 
special counsel’s probe of Rus¬ 
sian election interference and 
Trump’s possible obstruction in 
the firing of the FBI director. 

Trump said he would be will¬ 
ing to answer questions under 
oath in the interview, which spe¬ 
cial counsel Robert Mueller has 
been seeking but which White 
House officials had not previous¬ 
ly confirmed the president would 
grant. 

“I’m looking forward to it, ac¬ 
tually,” Trump said late Wednes¬ 
day when asked by reporters at 
the White House. As for timing, 
he said, “I guess they’re talking 
about two or three weeks, but I’d 
love to do it.” 

He said, as he has repeatedly, 
that “there’s no collusion whatso¬ 
ever” with the Russians, and he 
added, “There’s no obstruction 
whatsoever.” 

The full scope of Mueller’s in¬ 
vestigation, which involves hun¬ 
dreds of thousands of documents 
and dozens of witness interviews, 
is unknown. And there have been 
no signs that agents aren’t con¬ 
tinuing to work on ties between 
Trump’s campaign and a Russian 
effort to tip the 2016 election. 

But now that Mueller’s team has 
all but concluded its interviews 
with current and former Trump 
officials and expressed interest 
in speaking with the president 
himself, the focus seems to be 
on the post-inauguration White 
House. That includes the firing of 
FBI Director James Comey and 
discussions preceding the ouster 
of White House national security 
adviser Michael Flynn. 

The timing and circumstances 
of a Trump interview are not set. 
But soon it will probably be the 
president himself who will have 
to explain to Mueller how his ac¬ 
tions don’t add up to obstruction 


of justice. That conversation will 
be dominated by questions tied to 
whether he took steps to thwart 
an FBI investigation. 

Asked if he thinks Mueller will 
be fair. Trump replied, “We’re 
going to find out.” He then reiter¬ 
ated that there is “no collusion.” 

In a potential signal of his de¬ 
fense, Trump suggested that he 
didn’t obstruct—he simply fought 
back against a false accusation. 

So far, witness interviews and 
the special counsel’s document 
requests make clear Mueller has 
a keen interest in Comey’s May 9 
firing and the contents of Comey’s 
private conversations with the 
president, as well as the ouster 
months earlier of Flynn and the 
conversations leading up to it. 

A focus on potential obstruc¬ 
tion has been evident almost 
since Mueller’s appointment. And 
recent interviews with adminis¬ 
tration officials, including Attor¬ 
ney General Jeff Sessions, have 
shown that Trump is dealing with 
prosecutors who have amassed 
a wealth of knowledge about the 
events he’ll be questioned about. 
Prosecutors have interviewed 
numerous Trump aides, includ¬ 
ing White House counsel Don 
McGahn, former chief of staff Re- 
ince Priebus and the president’s 
son-in-law, Jared Kushner. 

Sessions, who had urged Com¬ 
ey’s firing, was interviewed for 
hours, becoming the highest- 
ranking administration official 
known to have submitted to ques¬ 
tioning. Mueller also wants to 
interview former adviser Steve 
Bannon, who has called Comey’s 
firing perhaps the biggest mistake 
in “modem political history.” 

Mueller will likely want to 
know what Trump understood, 
before asking Comey to let the 
Flynn investigation go, about 
Flynn’s interview with the FBI 
— and whether he had made 
false statements — and about his 
conversation with the Russian 
ambassador. 


Judge cuts 7 charges in senator’s pending retrial 


NEWARK, N.J. — A judge on 
Wednesday granted a request to 
acquit Sen. Bob Menendez and a 
longtime friend on seven of the 
corruption charges against them, 
altering the complexion of their 
pending retrial after the first trial 
ended in a hung jury last fall. 

The resolved charges all dealt 
with alleged bribery involving po¬ 
litical donations to the New Jersey 
Democrat by Florida eye doctor 
Salomon Melgen. Eleven charges 
remain, including bribery, fraud 
and conspiracy. 

Defense lawyers had argued 
Melgen’s donations had to be tied 
to specific acts by Menendez to be 
considered bribes. That’s a higher 


standard than the one applied to 
gifts Melgen gave Menendez over 
the years that are the basis for the 
bribery charges that remain. 

U.S. District Judge William 
Walls’ ruling essentially overrode 
the jury, which couldn’t reach a 
verdict in November. After the 
mistrial, several jurors said as 
many as 10 of the 12 panel mem¬ 
bers were in favor of acquittal, 
leading experts to speculate the 
government wouldn’t retry. 

A Department of Justice spokes¬ 
woman said the agency is review¬ 
ing the mhng and considering 
next steps. 

From The Associated Press 


McCain still steering committee from Ariz. 


By Patrick Kelley 
CQ-Roll Call 

WASHINGTON — Senate 
Armed Services Committee 
Chairman John McCain is still 
firmly in charge of the panel’s 
proceedings despite his physical 
absence from the nation’s capital. 

Since December, McCain has 
been in his home state of Arizona 
undergoing physical therapy and 
rehabilitation as he battles brain 
cancer. In McCain’s absence, the 
committee’s No. 2 Republican, 
James Inhofe, of Oklahoma, has 
led committee hearings. 

“He’s calling the shots, and 


I’m showing up,” Inhofe said of 
fellow Republican McCain in an 
interview for C-SPAN’s “News¬ 
makers.” “Yes, I’m chairing the 
meetings, but we’re chairing the 
meetings ... consistent with what 
John feels we should be doing. In 
fact, actually deciding on what 
hearings we’re having, that’s a 
decision that’s coming out of the 
chairman, who is John McCain.” 

Inhofe has chaired two full 
committee hearings in McCain’s 
absence, one in December on U.S. 
policy and strategy in the Middle 
East and a confirmation hearing 
last week for two Pentagon acqui¬ 
sition officials. 


Senate Armed Services Com¬ 
mittee hearings relating to Pen¬ 
tagon acquisition have typically 
been lively with McCain at the 
helm, as he has been consistently 
critical of cost overruns and de¬ 
layed defense programs. 

“John McCain has always been 
a tiger on doing something about 
acquisition,” Inhofe said. 

Angus King, an independent 
from Maine who caucuses with 
the Democrats, believes the nom¬ 
inees got off easy. 

“If Senator McCain were here, 
he’d be talking about accountabil¬ 
ity. He’s always looking for who 
he can fire,” King said. 
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Trump says he's open to 'Dreamers' citizenship path 


By Jill Colvin and Andrew Taylor 

Associated Press 

WASHINGTON — President Donald 
Trump says he’s open to an immigration 
plan that would provide a pathway to citi¬ 
zenship for hundreds of thousands of young 
people who were brought to the country as 
children and are now here illegally. 

“We’re going to morph into it,” Trump 
told reporters Wednesday. “It’s going to 
happen, at some point in the future, over a 
period of 10 to 12 years.” 

Trump’s pronouncements came as the 
White House announced it would unveil a 
legislative framework on immigration next 
week that it hopes can pass both the House 
and the Senate. The president’s remarks 
amounted to a preview of that framework. 
He said he’ll propose $25 billion for build¬ 
ing a wall on the U.S.-Mexico border and 
$5 billion for other security measures. 

But immediately after Trump spoke, a 
senior White House official stressed the 
idea of a pathway to citizenship so-called 
“Dreamers” was just a “discussion point” 


in the plan that the White House intended 
to preview to the House and Senate. 

The official spoke on condition of ano¬ 
nymity to preview the administration’s 
thinking on a contentious issue that has 
roiled lawmakers for months. 

Despite his previously harsh rhetoric. 
Trump told reporters he had a message 
for the Dreamers. “Tell ’em not to be con¬ 
cerned, OK? Tell ’em not to worry. We’re 
going to solve the problem.” 

Trump repeatedly has said that any deal 
to protect those immigrants from deporta¬ 
tion is contingent on money for the border 
wall and other security measures. Trump 
also wants to limit the family members 
whom immigrants are able to sponsor to 
join them in the U.S. and either to replace 
or transform a visa lottery aimed at in¬ 
creasing diversity. 

Trump has given Congress until March 
to come up with a plan to protect the nearly 
700,000 young people who had been pro¬ 
tected from deportation and had been 
given the right to work legally in the coun¬ 
try under the Obama-era Deferred Action 


for Childhood Arrivals program, or DACA. 
Trump announced last year that he was 
ending DACA. 

Trump expressed confidence a deal can 
be reached on the issue, and said he’d like 
to see one hammered out by the time he re¬ 
turns from Davos, Switzerland, on Friday. 
John Kelly, Trump’s chief of staff, stayed 
in Washington to help work out an immi¬ 
gration deal, said White House spokesman 
Rgj Shah. 

White House press secretary Sarah 
Huckabee Sanders said earlier Wednesday 
that the framework to be unveiled Monday 
“represents a compromise that members 
of both parties can support.” 

The White House was trying to take con¬ 
trol of the process amid criticism that the 
president had taken too much of a back seat 
during recent negotiations and had sent 
mixed signals that repeatedly upended 
near-deals. 

“The president wants to lead on this 
issue, and that’s exactly what we’re going 
to do,” Sanders said. 

Trump previously had ruled out the idea 


of citizenship for the immigrants known as 
Dreamers, saying last September: “We’re 
not looking at citizenship. We’re not look¬ 
ing at amnesty. We’re looking at allowing 
people to stay here.” 

But he said Wednesday that providing 
an opportunity for citizenship had its posi¬ 
tives. “I think it’s a nice thing to have the 
incentive of after a period of years being 
able to become a citizen,” he said. 

Meanwhile, on the Hill, senators from 
both parties were making a fresh search 
for their own compromise immigration 
legislation, though leaders conceded that 
the effort wouldn’t be easy and were al¬ 
ready casting blame should it falter. 

About three dozen senators from both 
parties met privately Wednesday, and two 
top lawmakers said they’d try crafting a 
compromise bill based on colleagues’ sug¬ 
gestions. The goal is to produce consensus 
legislation that would be the starting point 
for Senate debate on immigration, which is 
expected to begin Feb. 8, said Sens. John 
Cornyn, R-Texas, and Dick Durbin, D-Ill., 
their parties’ No. 2 leaders. 


Deal on shutdown 
cut taxes further 



Russell Contreras/AP 


Albuquerque, N.M., high school students rally on Sept. 5 to protest the Trump’s administration’s 
decision to end Obama-era immigrant protections. The issue has put the administration at odds with 
mayors of so-called sanctuary cities, some of whom boycotted a planned meeting with the president. 

Mayors boycott Trump meeting 
after threat on sanctuary cities 


By Marcy Gordon 

Associated Press 

WASHINGTON — The deal 
that ended the government shut¬ 
down also cut taxes further, add¬ 
ing billions of dollars more to the 
national deficit. 

The tax cuts were a little-noticed 
element of the much-discussed 
deal, which provided funding to 
keep government agencies oper¬ 
ating for about three weeks and 
renewed a popular health insur¬ 
ance program for poor children. 
They were added to entice Repub¬ 
licans to hne up behind the tempo¬ 
rary spending bill even before the 
Democrats dug in and forced the 
three-day shutdown. 

The bill enacted late Monday 
suspended three taxes that came 
in under the Affordable Care 
Act, President Barack Obama’s 
signature health care law: a tax 
on medical devices, one on high- 
cost health care plans offered by 
employers, and another on health 
insurance companies. 

The Republicans were relieved 
when enough Democrats flipped 
and supported the spending bill so 
that the government could reopen. 
And, they were gleeful at the chip¬ 
ping away of the health care law 
by delaying or suspending the 
three taxes. 

Just a few weeks after the Re¬ 
publicans catapulted a sweeping, 
$1.5 trillion tax plan into law, here 
they were cutting taxes again, they 
told the public. Even the shutdown 
“couldn’t keep this Congress from 
finding new ways to cut taxes and 
let the American people keep more 
of their hard-earned money,” Sen¬ 
ate M^ority Leader Mitch McCo¬ 
nnell said Tuesday. 

Delaying the three taxes will 
add $32 bilhon over 10 years to the 
deficit, according to the nonparti¬ 
san Tax Policy Center, a joint ven¬ 
ture of the Urban Institute and the 


Brookings Institution, in addition 
to the anticipated $1.5 trillion in 
federal red ink from the new GOP 
tax law. 

Amid the furious negotiations 
over the spending bill, GOP lead¬ 
ers used the tax cuts as “sweet¬ 
eners” to attract the support of 
balking Republican conservatives 
in the House.. 

“It was just for the sake of buy¬ 
ing time,” said Thomas Cooke, a 
professor of business law and tax 
expert at Georgetown University. 

The taxes also are opposed by 
plenty of Democrats. That’s in 
contrast to many of the tax lev¬ 
ies, credits and deductions in the 
comprehensive tax legislation, 
which starkly split Repubhcans 
and Democrats in a bitter battle 
last year. 

But despite the bipartisan sup¬ 
port for repeahng the health care 
taxes, the delays embedded in the 
spending bill could have a short 
shelf life, Cooke said. With Feb. 8 
looming as the next deadline for 
Congress to reach agreement on 
immigration and long-term gov¬ 
ernment funding to avert another 
showdown, he said, “Everything 
is still on the table, subject to nego¬ 
tiation. ... I see (the tax delays) al¬ 
most getting pushed to the side.” 

Several mgjor manufactur¬ 
ers of medical devices have their 
headquarters in solidly Demo¬ 
cratic states — like Medtronic in 
Minnesota and GE Healthcare, 
Baxter International and Abbott 
Laboratories in Illinois. Some Re¬ 
publican lawmakers, meanwhile, 
have sounded the alarm on tens of 
thousands of jobs in the industry 
flying out of the U.S. because of 
the tax — a claim based largely on 
industry-funded studies. 

The 2.3 percent tax on mak¬ 
ers of medical devices applies to 
equipment such as surgical instru¬ 
ments, X-ray equipment, MRI ma¬ 
chines and cardiac pacemakers. 


By Sadie Gurman 
AND Jill Colvin 

Associated Press 

WASHINGTON — The Justice 
Department ramped up pressure 
Wednesday on so-called sanctu¬ 
ary cities seeking public safety 
grant money, warning that they 
legally could be forced to prove 
they are cooperating with fed¬ 
eral immigration authorities. The 
move prompted immediate back¬ 
lash, with mayors from across 
the country boycotting a planned 
meeting at the White House with 
President Donald Trump on 
Wednesday afternoon. 

Trump responded by accusing 
the boycotting mayors of put¬ 
ting the needs of “criminal ille¬ 
gal immigrants over law-abiding 
Americans.” 

Officials sent letters to roughly 
two dozen jurisdictions threaten¬ 
ing to issue subpoenas if they don’t 
willingly relinquish documents 


showing they aren’t withholding 
information about the citizenship 
or immigration statuses of people 
in custody. The department has 
repeatedly threatened to deny 
millions of dollars in important 
grant money to communities that 
refuse to comply with a federal 
statute requiring information¬ 
sharing with federal authorities, 
as part of the Trump administra¬ 
tion’s promised crackdown on cit¬ 
ies and states that refuse to help 
enforce U.S. immigration laws. 

Many cities have been openly 
defiant in the face of the threats, 
with lawsuits pending in Chicago, 
Philadelphia and California over 
whether the administration has 
overstepped its authority by seek¬ 
ing to withhold grant money. 

The move angered members 
of the U.S. Conference of Mayors 
who had been set to meet with 
Trump on Wednesday to discuss 
infrastructure, drug addiction 
and other topics. 


New Orleans Mayor Mitch 
Landrieu, the conference presi¬ 
dent, said in a statement that “the 
Trump administration’s decision 
to threaten mayors and demon¬ 
ize immigrants yet again — and 
use cities as political props in the 
process — has made this meeting 
untenable.” 

“The U.S. Conference of May¬ 
ors is proud to be a bipartisan 
organization. But an attack on 
mayors who lead welcoming cit¬ 
ies is an attack on everyone in our 
conference,” he said. 

Still, many mayors did attend. 
In remarks in front of the group. 
Trump blasted those who had 
boycotted. 

“My administration is commit¬ 
ted to protecting innocent Ameri¬ 
cans, and the mayors who choose 
to boycott this event have put the 
needs of criminal illegal immi¬ 
grants over law-abiding Ameri¬ 
cans,” he said. 
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Freed children are 
giving information 
to investigators 



Ryan Mermens, The Paducah (Ky.) Sun/AP 


Students and community members hold hands in prayer before classes at Paducah Tilghman High 
School in Paducah, Ky., on Wednesday following a deadly shooting at a nearby school the day before. 

Community grapples with shooting 


By Bruce Schreiner 
AND Dylan Lovan 
Associated Press 

BENTON, Ky. — Stunned by 
a deadly school shooting, a grief- 
stricken Kentucky community is 
struggling to answer an agonizing 
question: How could one of its own 
have unleashed such terror? 

Police have not pubhcly identi¬ 
fied the 15-year-old accused of 
opening fire Tuesday at Marshall 
County High School. With few 
details coming from authorities, 
people are left to wonder what 
triggered the attack that killed 
two teenagers, injured 18 and sent 
hundreds fleeing from a place con¬ 
sidered immune from violence. 

Police officers said the gunman 
walked into the commons area 
where many students gather be¬ 
fore classes and started shooting. 
Witnesses said he fired a single 
shot, paused, and then emptied the 
handgun of ammunition before he 
tried to escape and was arrested. 

On Wednesday, authorities said 
the suspect faces preliminary 
charges of murder and assault 
while police investigate what 
might have prompted the mass 
shooting. 

In nearby counties, students 
gathered in prayer circles be¬ 
fore classes began Wednesday. 
President Donald Trump sent 
his “thoughts and prayers” in a 
tweet more than 24 hours after the 
shootings and shared his condo¬ 
lences with Gov. Matt Bevin in a 


phone call Wednesday. 

Dominico Caporali, whose 16- 
year-old daughter watched her 
classmate repeatedly pull the trig¬ 
ger, struggled to make sense of 
what happened in such a comfort¬ 
able, familiar place. 

“This community doesn’t have 
violence that most communities 
do. All these kids know each other; 
they hang out with each other,” he 
said. 

But no community is immune to 
society’s ills — not even Marshall 
County, where over a four-year 
stretch ending with the 2016-17 
school year, the high school had 
317 reports of bullying and other 
harassment, one first-degree as¬ 
sault and nine other assaults or 
acts of violence, according to 
the Kentucky Department of 
Education. 

The school also had seven ar¬ 
rests involving 22 charges, 285 
incidents involving drugs and 30 
reports involving alcohol. 

Kentucky’s database shows that 
among all 1,253 public schools 
grades K-12 in the state, there 
were an average 58 acts of harass¬ 
ment per school during those four 
years. 

The grief is overwhelming for 
the families of Bailey Nicole Holt 
and Preston Ryan Cope, the two 
15-year-olds killed. Secret Holt 
told KEYS her daughter was a 
“perfect sweet soul” and said the 
shooting was “just unbearable” 
for her family. 

At Vanderbilt University Chil¬ 


dren’s Hospital, one patient was 
released Wednesday and three 
male patients in the adult hospital 
were upgraded to stable condition, 
spokeswoman Kristin Smart said. 
A fourth male remained in critical 
but stable condition. 

Schools were closed county wide 
Wednesday, but elementary and 
middle schools were reopening 
Thursday, Superintendent Trent 
Lovett said. 

But Lovett said he still can’t 
say when the high school will re¬ 
open. Its main entrance remained 
blocked by yellow police tape 
Wednesday as investigators con¬ 
tinue to explore possible motives. 

Without an explanation of why 
the shooter did it, a prosecutor 
said Wednesday, they can’t yet 
add charges of attempted mur¬ 
der to the two murder charges he 
faces, even though more than a 
dozen other students suffered bul¬ 
let wounds. 

Assistant Marshall County At¬ 
torney Jason Darnall said the pre- 
hminary charges for wounding 
the other classmates will be first- 
degree assault, which carries the 
same penalty. “Attempted murder 
is an offense which takes into ac¬ 
count motive and specific intent,” 
but why he did it is still being in¬ 
vestigated, Darnall said. Assault 
simply requires a “serious physi¬ 
cal injury by means of a danger¬ 
ous instrument.” 

It’s the same question many 
people are asking: Why did it 
happen? 


By Amy Taxin 
AND Michael Balsamo 
Associated Press 

RIVERSIDE, Calif.—The Cali¬ 
fornia children who authorities say 
were tortured by their parents and 
so malnourished that their growth 
was stunted are slowly providing 
valuable information to investiga¬ 
tors, a prosecutor told The Associ¬ 
ated Press on Wednesday. 

“Victims in these kinds of cases, 
they tell their story, but they tell 
it slowly. They tell it at their own 
pace,” Riverside County District 
Attorney Mike Hestrin said. “It 
will come out when it comes out.” 

David and Louise Turpin are 
accused of abusing their 13 chil¬ 
dren — ranging in age from 2 to 
29 — before the children were 
rescued Jan. 14 from their home 
in Perris, Cahf They have plead¬ 
ed not guilty to torture and other 
charges. A judge signed a protec¬ 
tive order Wednesday prohibiting 
the couple from contacting their 
children, except through attor¬ 
neys or investigators. 

All of the children remained 
hospitalized and were relieved to 
be out of the home, Hestrin said. 

Deputies arrested the husband 
and wife after their 17-year-old 
daughter climbed out a window 
and called 911. Authorities found 
the siblings in the family’s filthy 
home, with three of them shackled 


to beds when deputies knocked on 
the door. 

Investigators have learned the 
children were isolated from each 
other and locked in different 
rooms in small groups, Hestrin 
said. 

The children did not have ac¬ 
cess to televisions or radios but 
were able to read and write and 
expressed themselves in hun¬ 
dreds of journals that were seized 
from the home, the district attor¬ 
ney said. 

“It appears to me that they 
lacked any kind of understand¬ 
ing about how the world worked,” 
Hestrin said. 

One of the older boys had taken 
classes at Mount San Jacinto Col¬ 
lege, a community college, but his 
mother took him to the campus and 
waited outside class for him, Hes¬ 
trin said. The college confirmed 
that one of the Turpins had been 
a student but refused to provide 
additional information, including 
some that is generally releasable 
under federal privacy laws. 

Earher this week, Louise Tur¬ 
pin’s half-brother, Billy Lambert, 
told several news organizations 
that she had aspired to have a re¬ 
ality television show focusing on 
their large family. Hestrin said 
investigators have uncovered no 
evidence indicating the couple 
was seeking media attention or a 
show. 



Damian Dovarcanes/AP 


Neighbors write down messages for the children of David and Louise 
Turpin on the front door of the family’s home. The couple is accused 
of abusing their 13 children, ranging in age from 2 to 29. 


Puerto Rico’s revised fiscal plan warns of drop in economy, population 


By Danica Goto 

Associated Press 

SAN JUAN, Puerto Rico — Puerto Rico’s 
governor submitted a revised fiscal plan 
overnight Thursday that estimates the US. 
Caribbean territory’s economy will shrink 
by 11 percent and its population will drop 
by nearly 8 percent next year. 

The proposal doesn’t set aside money to 
pay creditors in the next five years as the 
island struggles to restructure a portion of 
its $73 billion debt. The original plan had 
set aside $800 million a year for creditors, a 


fraction of the roughly $35 billion due in in¬ 
terest and payments over the next decade. 

The five-year plan also assumes Puerto 
Rico will receive at least $35 billion in 
emergency federal funds for post-hurricane 
recovery and another $22 bilhon from pri¬ 
vate insurance companies. 

Some analysts view that assumption as 
risky given that the Treasury Department 
and Federal Emergency Management 
Agency recently told Puerto Rico officials 
they are temporarily withholding bilhons of 
dollars approved by Congress last year for 
post-hurricane recovery because they felt 


the island currently had sufficient funds. 

The plan does not call for layoffs or new 
taxes. Instead, Gov. Ricardo Rossello once 
again called for labor and tax reforms and 
the privatization of the island’s power com¬ 
pany to help generate revenue and promote 
economic development amid an 11-year re¬ 
cession. He noted nearly half of the island’s 
3.3 million inhabitants lived in poverty prior 
to the hurricane, and Puerto Rico still faces 
an 11 percent unemployment rate. Nearly 
half a million people have fled for the US. 
mainland in the past decade in search of 
jobs and a more affordable cost of living. 


Rossello said an original $350 million cut 
to the island’s 78 municipalities will not be 
immediately imposed as they struggle post¬ 
hurricane. Instead, he said they will receive 
more money than usual in upcoming years. 

Rossello also called for reducing several 
taxes, including an 11.5 percent sales-and- 
use tax to 7 percent for prepared food. More 
than 30 percent of power customers remain 
in the dark more than four months after 
Hurricane Maria, forcing many to spend 
their dwindling savings on eating out. 

A federal control board overseeing Puerto 
Rico’s finances has to approve of the plan. 
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Tiny implant opens way to 
deliver drugs deep into brain 



Canan Dagdeviren, Massachusetts Institute of Technology/AP 


This undated image shows an implant that can precisely drip 
medications into the brain. 


By Lauran Neergaard 
Associated Press 

WASHINGTON — Scientists 
have created a hair-thin implant 
that can drip medications deep 
into the brain by remote control 
and with pinpoint precision. 

Although it has been tested only 
in animals so far, if the device 
pans out it could mark a new ap¬ 
proach to treating brain diseases, 
potentially reducing side effects 
by targeting only the hard-to- 
reach circuits that need care. 

“You could deliver things right 
to where you want, no matter the 
disease,” said Robert Langer, a 
professor at the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology whose 
biomedical engineering team re¬ 


ported the research Wednesday. 

Stronger and safer treatments 
are needed for brain disorders 
ranging from depression to Par¬ 
kinson’s. Simply getting medica¬ 
tions inside the brain, past what’s 
called the blood-brain barrier, is 
a hurdle. It’s even harder to reach 
its deepest structures. 

Pills and IV drugs that make 
it inside trigger side effects as 
they wash over entire regions of 
the brain. So doctors have tried 
inserting tubes into the brain to 
pump drugs closer to their tar¬ 
gets, but that risks infection and 
still isn’t accurate enough. The 
most targeted success to date is a 
cancer treatment, a wafer placed 
onto the site of a surgically re¬ 
moved brain tumor that oozes out 


chemotherapy. 

TheMITteam’snext-generation 
approach is a customizable deep- 
brain implant that can deliver 
varying doses of more than one 
drug on demand. 

The researchers constructed 
two ultrathin medication tubes 
and slid them into a stainless 
steel needle that’s about the di¬ 
ameter of a human hair. That 
needle, built as long as needed to 
reach the right spot, gets inserted 
through a hole in the skull into 
the desired brain circuitry. 

An electrode on the tip pro¬ 
vides feedback, monitoring how 
the electrical activity of targeted 
neurons changes as the medica¬ 
tion is delivered. 

The needle is hooked to two 


small, programmable pumps that 
hold the medications. The plan is 
to thread the pumps somewhere 
under the skin for a fully implant¬ 
able system, dubbed MiNDS for 
miniaturized neural drug deliv¬ 
ery system. The pumps can be 
refilled with an injection, and if 
more than two drugs are needed, 
additional reservoirs could be 
added like in a printer ink car¬ 
tridge, Langer said. 

“There’s a lot of therapeutic 
potential for this,” said Tracy 
Cui, a bioengineering professor 
at the University of Pittsburgh. 


She wasn’t involved with the MIT 
study but also is developing this 
kind of technology. 

Numerous groups are work¬ 
ing on implants to deliver neuro¬ 
logic drugs in different ways, Cui 
noted. While additional testing 
is needed before such a system 
could be tried in people, she said 
these kinds of tools are important 
for research thanks to the feed¬ 
back showing how neurons react 
to different compounds. 

The study was funded by the 
National Institutes of Health. 
MIT has applied for a patent. 


Actor who played 
Barney now a pricey 
guru of tantric sex 



Richard Drew/AP 

Owner Tabatha Bundesen holds Tardar Sauce, also known as Grumpy Cat, in NewTbrk in 2016. 

Grumpy Cat owner wins $700K in lawsuit 


By Ariel Scotti 

New York Daily News 

He’s a big, purple pleasure 
machine. 

The actor who once played Bar¬ 
ney is giving new meaning to the 
plum-colored dinosaur’s “I love 
you, you love me” philosophy. 

David Joyner now runs the Los 
Angeles-based Tantra Harmony 
— and says his time as the lead 
actor on the hit PBS show “Bar¬ 
ney & Friends” prepared him for 
his current role as a sex guru. 

“The energy I brought up 
(while) in the costume is based 
on the foundation of tantra, which 
is love,” Joyner, 54, told Vice. 
“Everything stems, grows and 
evolves from love. Love heals and 
allows you to continue to grow.” 

But Joyner’s current gig ap¬ 
pears to veer into potentially il¬ 
legal territory. 

Billing himself as a tantra 
massage specialist and spiritual 
healer, he charges 30 female-only 
clients $350 for sessions that last 
three to four hours, according 
to Vice. Joyner provides ritual 
baths, chakra balancing, massag¬ 
es — and sex — to release blocked 
energy. 

Joyner donned the Barney out¬ 
fit from 1991 to 2001. 

“Before I got into the costume, 
I would pray and ask God to allow 
his loving divine spirit to flow 
through me through the costume 
and let that draw the kids. That 
energy would always draw them 
in,” Joyner said. “Children are 
more connected spiritually than 
[adults]. A lot of times when I see 
infants and I’m out and about at 
the grocery store or whatever, 
they start staring at me. I make 
the joke, ‘You know who I am.’” 

Joyner did not respond to an in- 


The energy I brought 
up (while) in the 
costume is based on 
the foundation of tantra, 
which is love. ^ 

David Joyner 


quiry from The News. 

Tantra purists scoffed at 
Joyner’s services. 

They told Vice he was an ex¬ 
ample of how tantric therapies 
had been corrupted by escort 
services. 

“Tantric sex can happen with 
your clothes on,” Kaya Kwan 
Yin, a tantra life coach, told 
Vice. “Sexual energy penetrates 
clothes, condoms, countries and 
beyond. Having sex with clients 
in the world of tantra is more of 
an anomaly than the norm.” 

Joyner apparently believes 
otherwise. 

He said that a “higher and more 
blissful state of awareness” is best 
achieved through unprotected 
sex because condoms “block the 
energy.” 

To his clients — who he calls 
“goddesses” — Joyner presents 
his latest STD tests before their 
sessions and asks they disclose 
their own before signing a con¬ 
sent form. 

Joyner said he exploits a legal 
loophole by declining to charge 
customers for their first tantra 
session. 

But defense attorney Jona¬ 
than Kelman wasn’t buying that 
argument. 

“You can’t legally have sex with 
someone in exchange for money,” 
he said. 


By Travis M. Andrews 

The Washington Post 

To most Internet users. Grumpy 
Cat — the feline with a furry 
frown — is a minor celebrity that 
capitalized on the popularity of 
memes in 2012 as a perpetual 
sourpuss. One of the most famous 
images of the cat, for example, 
was overlaid with the text, “I had 
fun once. It was awful.” 

To her owner, Tabatha Bunde¬ 
sen, of Morristown, Ariz., she was 
a cash cow and a lifeline. The cat’s 
unexpected fame allowed Bunde¬ 
sen to quit her job waitressing 
at Red Lobster, according to the 
Hollywood Reporter. 

She later formed Grumpy Cat 
Limited, monetizing the dour 
kitty. 

The company has produced a 
line of branded clothing, pillows, 
mugs, pens, bags and books “writ¬ 
ten” by the unhappy cat, includ¬ 


ing a New York Times bestseller. 
The cat herself—real name: Tar¬ 
dar Sauce — has appeared on 
“Today,” “Good Morning Amer¬ 
ica” and even “American Idol.” 
She has starred in a commercial 
for Honey Nut Cheerios and be¬ 
came an official “spokescat” for 
Nestle’s Friskies cat food in 2013, 
CNN Money reported. 

It’s been reported that the com¬ 
pany raked in anywhere between 
$1 million and $100 million in its 
first few years in existence. 

Naturally, the lucrative cat 
soon found itself at the center of 
an intellectual property dispute 
that’s raged on since 2015 be¬ 
tween Grumpy Cat Limited and 
the Grenade beverage company. 
On Monday evening, an eight- 
person jury in Santa Ana, Calif, 
awarded Grumpy Cat Limited 
$710,001 in damages, according 
to court documents. 


It all began in 2013 when Nick 
and Paul Sandford, the owners 
of Grenade, struck a licensing 
deal with Grumpy Cat Limited 
to sell a line of iced coffees called 
“Grumpy Cat Grumppuccino.” 
But in 2015, the beverage com¬ 
pany decided to create a line of 
“Grumpy Cat Roasted Coffee,” 
which was not in the original deal, 
prompting Grumpy Cat Limited 
to file a copyright lawsuit in fed¬ 
eral court. 

Grenade then fired back with 
a countersuit in which it claimed 
that Grumpy Cat didn’t hold up 
its end the deal, which was to pro¬ 
mote the iced coffee. 

The jury wasn’t swayed. 

“Grumpy Cat feels vindicated 
and feels the jury reached a just 
verdict,” said David Jonelis, the 
attorney for Grumpy Cat Limited, 
according to Courthouse News. 
The cat frowned. 
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Users to 
get control 
of iPhone 
slowdown 


/ 



Marcio Jose Sanchez/AP 

Apple will update its software to allow owners of older iPhones to 
disable a feature that slows the device as batteries age. 


Associated Press 

SAN FRANCISCO — Apple’s 
next m^or update of its mobile 
software will include an option 
that will enable owners of older 
iPhones to turn off a feature that 
slows the device to prevent aging 
batteries from shutting down. 

The free upgrade announced 
Wednesday will be released this 
spring. 

The additional controls are 
meant to appease iPhone owners 
outraged since Apple acknowl¬ 
edged last month that its re¬ 
cent software updates had been 
secretly slowing down older 
iPhones when their batteries 
weakened. 

Many people believed Apple 
was purposefully undermining 
the performance of older iPhones 
to drive sales of its newer and 
more expensive devices. Apple 
insisted it was simply trying to 
extend the lives of older iPhones 
but issued an apology last month 
and promised to replace batter¬ 
ies in affected devices at a $50 
discount, lowering the price to 
$29. 

Despite Apple’s contrition, the 
company is still facing an inves¬ 
tigation by French authorities, a 
series of questions from the U.S. 
Senate and a spate of consumer 
lawsuits alleging misconduct. 


Besides giving people more 
control over the operation of 
older iPhones, the upcoming up¬ 
date dubbed iOS 11.3 will also 
show how well the device’s bat¬ 
tery is holding up. Apple had 
promised to add a battery gauge 
when it apologized to consumers 
last month. 


Other features coming in the 
next update will include the abil¬ 
ity to look at personal medical 
histories in Apple’s health app, 
more tricks in its augmented re¬ 
ality toolkit and more animated 
emojis that work with the facial 
recognition technology in the 
iPhone X. 


US criticizes Russia for arming Myanmar 


By Josh Lederman 

Associated Press 

WASHINGTON — The United States criticized 
Russia on Wednesday for approving sales of fighter 
jets to Myanmar’s military despite its deadly opera¬ 
tions against Rohingya Muslims, warning that Mos¬ 
cow’s actions could make the situation worse. 

Russian defense officials used a visit to Myanmar 
this week to announce a deal to deliver six Su-30 
fighter jets to the country’s military. The Russian 
officials said Myanmar is also interested in buying 
Russian navy ships and land weapons. 

State Department spokeswoman Heather Nauert 
called Russia’s move to provide the jets “a good ex¬ 
ample of the challenges we face with certain gov¬ 
ernments.” She said most of the world wants the 
Rohingya crisis resolved peacefully and suggested 
Russia’s actions would instead fuel more suffering 
and instability. 

“This would seem to be an occasion where Russia 
could show solidarity through humanitarian assis¬ 
tance rather than potentially aggravating the situa¬ 
tion through weapons sales,” Nauert said. 

The admonition comes amid heightened tensions 
between the U.S. and Russia, including over Mos¬ 
cow’s military actions in Ukraine and elsewhere. 
On Tuesday, Secretary of State Rex Tillerson said 
Moscow was responsible for chemical weapons at¬ 
tacks in Syria after failing to rein in Syrian Presi¬ 
dent Bashar Assad and his forces — an accusation 
that Russia firmly rejected. 

The United States and many others refuse to sell 
weapons to Myanmar. In October, the U.S. restrict¬ 
ed what limited nonweapons assistance it provides 
to Myanmar’s military and its leaders, specifically 
cutting off those involved in the violence in north¬ 


ern Rakhine state — ground zero for the Rohingya 
crisis. Some 700,000 Rohingya have fled Myanmar 
to neighboring Bangladesh since August, when the 
military launched operations that the United States 
has described as “ethnic cleansing.” 

On Wednesday, former New Mexico Gov. Bill 
Richardson resigned from an international adviso¬ 
ry panel on the crisis, 
calling it a “whitewash 
and a cheerleading op¬ 
eration” for Myanmar’s 
civilian leader Aung 
San Suu Kyi. The sud¬ 
den resignation cast a 
shadow over global ef¬ 
forts to deal with the 
crisis and raised fur¬ 
ther questions about 
Suu Kyi’s leadership. 

The six fighter jets 
aren’t the first arms 
Myanmar has bought 
from Russia. In the 
past, the country has 
purchased MiG-29 
fighter jets, Yak-130 
combat trainers, Mi- 
17, Mi-24 and Mi-35 
combat helicopters 
and other weapons, Al¬ 
exander Fomin, a Russian deputy defense minister, 
said in Myanmar on Monday. 

“I’m sure that Russia-Myanmar military-techni¬ 
cal cooperation will develop further to allow Myan¬ 
mar to build up a modern military armed with 
high-tech Russian weapons,” Fomin said, according 
to the Russian news agency Interfax. 


I I This would 
I seem to be 
an occasion 
where Russia 
could show 
solidarity through 
humanitarian 

I assistance rather 
than potentially 
aggravating the 
situation through 
weapons sales. ^ 

Heather Nauert 

State Department 
spokeswoman 


Chinese opioid 
sellers exploit flaw 
in Postal Service 


By Desmond Butler 
AND Erika Kinetz 

Associated Press 

WASHINGTON — China said 
Thursday it is ready to work with 
the United States in fighting illicit 
opioid shipments after congressio¬ 
nal investigators found that Chi¬ 
nese opioid manufacturers exploit 
weak screening in the U.S. Postal 
Service to ship large quantities of 
illegal drugs to American dealers. 

“Anti-drug coordination is one 
of the highlights of China-U.S. law 
enforcement cooperation,” For¬ 
eign Ministry spokeswoman Hua 
Chunying said at a regular brief¬ 
ing. “We stand ready to work with 
the U.S. to enhance our coordina¬ 
tion in this field.” 

In a yearlong probe published 
Wednesday, Senate investigators 
found Chinese sellers, who openly 
market opioids such as fentanyl to 
U.S. buyers, are pushing delivery 
through the U.S. postal system. 
The sellers are taking advantage 
of a failure by the postal service to 
fully implement an electronic data 
system that would help authorities 
identify suspicious shipments. 

At a time of massive growth in 
postal shipments from China due 
to e-commerce, the investigators 
found that the postal system re¬ 
ceived the electronic data on just 
over a third of all international 
packages, making more than 300 
million packages in 2017 much 
harder to screen. Data in the Sen¬ 
ate report shows no significant 
improvement during 2017 despite 
the urgency. 

The U.S. Postal Service said it 
has made dramatic progress in 
the last year in total packages with 
opioids seized by U.S. Customs 


and Border Protection. 

“The Postal Service will con¬ 
tinue to work tirelessly to ad¬ 
dress this serious societal issue,” 
spokesman David Partenheimer 
said in a statement. 

He said implementing the use 
of electronic data is slowed by the 
need to negotiate with interna¬ 
tional partners, but the service is 
making progress. 

The Senate probe matches 
many of the findings of a 2016 
investigation by The Associated 
Press that detailed unchecked 
production in China of some of the 
world’s most dangerous drugs. 

AP reporters found multiple 
sellers willing to ship carfentanil 
— an opioid used as an elephant 
tranquilizer that is so potent it 
has been considered a chemical 
weapon. The sellers also offered 
advice on how to evade screening 
by U.S. authorities. 

Researchers on the Permanent 
Subcommittee on Investigations 
also contacted Chinese sellers di¬ 
rectly. The sellers preferred pay¬ 
ment in Bitcoin. 

Investigators traced the online 
sellers to seven U.S. opioid deaths 
and 18 drug arrests. The Senate 
has cleared the report to be hand¬ 
ed over to law enforcement. 

In one case, the investigators 
traced orders from an online 
seller in China to a Michigan 
man who wired $200 in Novem¬ 
ber 2016. The next month, he re¬ 
ceived a package from someone 
identified by the investigators as 
a Pennsylvania-based distribu¬ 
tor. A day later, the Michigan man 
died of an overdose from drugs, 
including a chemical similar to 
fentanyl. 


Man awaiting freedom after ruling 


Associated Press 

BATON ROUGE, La. — A 
landmark ruhng by the nation’s 
highest court gave Henry Mont¬ 
gomery, 71, his first chance at 
freedom after nearly a half-cen¬ 
tury behind bars. Two years later, 
the Louisiana man is still waiting 
for a parole hearing. 

Thursday is the two-year an¬ 
niversary of the Supreme Court’s 
ruling in Montgomery’s favor. 
The decision enabled roughly 
2,000 inmates to argue for their 
release after receiving mandatory 
hfe-without-parole sentences as 
juveniles. 

Louisiana’s parole board was 
scheduled to hear Montgomery’s 
case on Dec. 14 but postponed the 
hearing until Feb. 19. 

Montgomery was 17 when he 
killed a sheriff’s deputy in 1963. 

The Supreme Court decided in 
2012 that mandatory life-without- 
parole sentences for juveniles are 
“cruel and unusual” punishment. 
The justices made their decision 


retroactive in Montgomery’s case. 

The decision ushered in a wave 
of new sentences and the release of 
inmates from Michigan to Penn¬ 
sylvania, Arkansas and beyond. 
But other former teen offenders 
are still waiting for a chance at re¬ 
sentencing in states and counties 
that have been slow to address the 
court ruling, an Associated Press 
investigation found. In Michigan, 
for example, prosecutors are seek¬ 
ing new no-parole sentences for 
nearly two-thirds of 363 juvenile 
lifers. 

Justice Anthony Kennedy said 
prisoners like Montgomery “must 
be given the opportunity to show 
their crime did not reflect irrepa¬ 
rable corruption; and, if it did 
not, their hope for some years of 
life outside prison walls must be 
restored.” 

A state judge who resentenced 
Montgomery to life with the pos¬ 
sibility of parole said in June that 
he’s a “model prisoner” who ap¬ 
pears to be rehabilitated. 
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Monkeys 
cloned for 
1st time 



Photos by Qiang Sun and Muming Poo, Chinese Academy of Sciences/AP 


Cloned monkey Hua Hua sits with a stuffed toy. Researchers at the Chinese Academy of 
Sciences crated two healthy monkeys, potentially bringing scientists closer to clone humans. 


By Malcolm Ritter 

Associated Press 

NEW YORK — For the first time, research¬ 
ers have used the cloning technique that 
produced Dolly the sheep to create healthy 
monkeys, bringing science an important 
step closer to being able to do the same with 
humans. 

Since Dolly’s birth in 1996, scientists have 
cloned nearly two dozen kinds of mammals, 
including dogs, cats, pigs, cows and polo po¬ 
nies, and have also created human embryos 
with this method. But until now, they have 
been unable to make babies this way in pri¬ 
mates, the category that includes monkeys, 
apes and people. 

“The barrier of cloning primate species is 
now overcome,” declared Muming Poo, of the 
Chinese Academy of Sciences in Shanghai. 

In a paper released Wednesday by the jour¬ 
nal Cell, he and his colleagues announced that 
they successfully created two macaques. The 
female baby monkeys, about 7 and 8 weeks 
old, are named Zhong Zhong and Hua Hua. 

“It’s been a long road,” said scientist 
Shoukhrat Mitalipov, of Oregon Health & Sci¬ 
ence University, who tried and failed to make 
monkeys and was not involved in the new re¬ 
search. “Finally, they did it.” 

The Vatican’s top bioethics official said 
Thursday that it was an important scientific 
development but one that requires urgent 
ethical debate. 

Archbishop Vincenzo Paglia, head of the 
Pontifical Academy for Life, said scientific 
progress must have as its goal prioritiz¬ 
ing human life, and said this could allow 
cloned animals to be designed for medical 
experimentation. 

But he warned that many animal lives were 
lost in reaching the milestone and that “we 
must always consider the effect of our inter¬ 
ference in the ecosystem and evaluate the 
risks.” 

Poo said the feat shows that the cloning of 
humans is theoretically possible. But he said 
his team has no intention of doing that. Main¬ 
stream scientists generally oppose making 
human babies by cloning, and Poo said society 
would ban it for ethical reasons. 

Instead, he said, the goal is to create lots 
of genetically identical monkeys for use in 
medical research, where they would be par¬ 
ticularly valuable because they are more like 
humans than other lab animals such as mice 
or rats. 

The process is still very inefficient — it took 
127 eggs to get the two babies — and so far, it 
has succeeded only by starting with a monkey 
fetus. The scientists failed to produce healthy 
babies from an adult monkey, though they are 
still trying and are awaiting the outcome of 
some pregnancies. Dolly caused a sensation 
because she was the first mammal cloned 
from an adult. 

The procedure was technically challenging. 
Essentially, the Chinese scientists removed 
the DNA-containing nucleus from monkey 
eggs and replaced it with DNA from the mon¬ 
key fetus. These reconstituted eggs grew and 
divided, finally becoming an early embryo, 
which was then placed into female monkeys 
to grow to birth. 

The scientists implanted 79 embryos to 
produce the two babies. Still, the approach 
succeeded where others had failed. Poo said 


The barrier of cloning 
primate species is now 
overcome. ^ 

Muming Poo 

researcher at the Chinese Academy of Sciences 


that was because of improvements in lab tech¬ 
niques and because researchers added two 
substances that helped reprogram the DNA 
from the fetus. That let the DNA abandon its 
job in the fetus, which involves things like 
helping to make collagen, and take on the new 
task of creating an entire monkey. 

The Chinese researchers said cloning of 
fetal cells could be combined with gene ed¬ 
iting techniques to produce large numbers 
of monkeys with certain genetic defects that 
cause disease in people. The animals could 
then be used to study such diseases and test 
treatments. The researchers said their initial 
targets will be Alzheimer’s and Parkinson’s. 

Mitalipov, noting the Chinese failed to pro¬ 
duce healthy babies from adult cells, said 
he suspects attempts to clone babies from a 
human adult would also fail. “I don’t think it 
would be advisable to anyone to even think 
about it,” he said. 

Jose Cibelli, a scientist at Michigan State 
University, said it might be technically pos¬ 
sible someday, but “criminal” to try now be¬ 
cause of the suffering caused by the many lost 
pregnancies the process entails. 

If the procedure became efficient enough 
in monkeys, he said, society could face “a big 
ethical dilemma” over whether to adapt it for 
humans. The key step of transferring DNA 
might be combined with gene editing to cor¬ 
rect genetic disorders in embryos, allowing 
healthy babies to be born, he said. 

Of course, the familiar image of human 
cloning involves making a copy of someone al¬ 
ready born. That might be possible someday, 
but “I don’t think it should be pursued,” said 
researcher Dieter Egli, of Columbia Univer¬ 
sity. “I can’t think of a strong benefit.” 

Henry Greely, a Stanford University law 
professor who specializes in the implications 
of biomedical technologies, said the strongest 





Zhong Zhong and Hua Hua, cloned 
macaques, sit in a plastic enclosure. 


argument he can think of would be the desire 
of grieving parents to produce a genetic du¬ 
plicate of a dead child. But he doubts that’s a 
compelling enough reason to undertake the 
extensive and costly effort needed to get such 
a procedure approved, at least for “decades 
and decades.” 

Marcy Darnovsky, executive director of the 
Center for Genetics and Society in Berkeley, 
Calif, called it unethical to subject that new 
child to “the psychological and emotional risks 
of living under the shadow of its genetic pre¬ 
decessor.” Human cloning could also require 
many women to donate eggs and to serve as 
surrogates, she said. 

At the moment, because of safety concerns, 
federal regulators in the U.S. would not allow 
making a human baby by cloning, and inter¬ 
national scientific groups also oppose it, said 
biomedical ethics expert Insoo Hyun, of Case 
Western Reserve University in Cleveland. 

People for the Ethical Treatment of 
Animals condemned the monkey-cloning 
experiments. 

“Cloning is a horror show: a waste of lives, 
time and money — and the suffering that such 
experiments cause is unimaginable,” PETA 
Senior Vice President Kathy Guillermo said 
in a statement. 


Toys R Us 
to shutter 
180 stores 

By Michelle Chapman 
AND Anne D’innocenzio 
Associated Press 

NEW YORK — Toys R Us, 
squeezed by Amazon.com and 
huge chains like Walmart, will 
close 20 percent of its U.S. stores, 
or 180 locations, within months. 

Hobbled by $5 billion in debt, 
the company that once dominated 
toy sales in the U.S. filed for bank¬ 
ruptcy protection in September. 

Chairman and CEO Dave Bran¬ 
don said in a letter Wednesday 
that tough decisions are required 
to save Toys R Us. 

Toys R Us operates about 900 
stores in the U.S. 

The store closings will begin 
in February, and the majority of 
the targeted 
locations will 
go dark by 
mid-April. At 
some other 
locations, 
the retailer 
is combining 
its Toys R Us 
and Babies R 
Us stores. 

Toys R 
Us, based in 
Wayne, N.J., 
has struggled 
with debt 
since private- 
equity firms 
Bain Capital, 
KKR & Co. 
and Vomado Realty Trust took it 
private in a $6.6 billion leveraged 
buyout in 2005. The plan had been 
to take the company pubhc again, 
but weak sales have prevented 
that from happening. 

Toys R Us still sells about 20 
percent of the toys bought in the 
U.S. according to Stephanie Wis- 
sink, an analyst at Jefferies LLC. 

That pressure will force the 
company to take a close look at all 
of its stores, and more will likely 
be shuttered over the next year or 
two, Wissink said. 

Toys R US isn’t alone. About 
three dozen retailers sought bank¬ 
ruptcy protection last year due 
in large part to a radical shift in 
consumer behavior, both in where 
they shop and what they buy. Some 
of the retailers that have gone 
under have been small, but there 
are also big names on the list, like 
Payless Shoe Source, Gymboree 
Corp. and True Religion jeans. 

Toys R Us closed its flag¬ 
ship store in Manhattan’s Times 
Square, a huge tourist destina¬ 
tion, about two years ago. 

Brandon said Wednesday that 
the company made some mis¬ 
steps during the critical holiday 
shopping season. 

“As the leader of this company, 
I want you to know that we can 
and will address the gaps in the 
experience that you may have 
had when shopping this holiday,” 
Brandon said. “My team is al¬ 
ready hard at work to make the 
improvements necessary to en¬ 
sure that we have the products 
you want, when, where and how 
you want them.” 


I The store 
closings 
I will 
begin in 
February, 
|| with the 
I majority 
of the 
targeted 
locations 
closing by 
I mid-April. 
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Photos by Markus Schreiber/AP 

From left, Torben Bertram, Patricia Bemreuther and Norbert Buddendick hold beers during a Jan. 11 training session of Germany’s Sofa Sports 
Association in Berlin. Bertram started the group to counter pressures from coiieagues who wanted him to hit the gym on his lunch break. 


Realistic resolution: 
Drink beer, eat chips 



One event available to Bertram, Bemreuther and Buddendick 
involves eating chips from a plastic cup without using their hands. 
The club has been meeting for a year and has 25 members. 


By Kirsten Grieshaber 
Associated Press 

BERLIN — It’s that time of the 
year to fulfill those ambitious New 
Year’s resolutions again: more 
vegetables, less alcohol, sign up 
for the gym. 

But not for Torben Bertram. 
Fed up with colleagues who kept 
pressuring him to join workout 
sessions during his lunch break, 
the Berliner founded Germany’s 
first couch potato club. 

Bertram, 39, said his Sofa Sports 
Association is proudly geared 
toward the nonvegan, nonover- 
achieving, non-career-obsessed 
masses. 

“I just didn’t like this constant 
pressure to improve myself,” Ber¬ 
tram said, adding that he is the 
antithesis of many young people 
in Berhn: kinny, well-groomed but 
stressed. 

Club activities include swaying 
back and forth, like in a beer hall; 
the “Tarzan yell” — beating your 
chest with your fists and yelling; 
and the potato chip competition, 
consisting of eating a plastic cup 
full of chips without using one’s 


hands — a favorite among the 
club’s child members. 

The club has been meeting for 
about a year at bars and pubs in the 
German capital and now boasts 25 
members from 8 to 64 years old. 
Men, women and children are all 
welcome. Bertram’s wife initially 
thought sofa sports was “non¬ 
sense” — but she joined anyway, 
Bertram said with a smug smile. 

The father of two, who works in 
political communications, sports 
a goatee and has a penchant for 
cycling shirts that are too tight 
around the belly. He speaks with 
eyes full of mischief, suggesting 
one shouldn’t take everything he 
says at face value. 

Lounging on a worn-out couch 
at one of his favorite bars in Berlin, 
Bertram said the club meets only 
in bars with sofas, where everyone 
is encouraged to participate in the 
club’s unique fitness program. 

The association’s “sofa exercis¬ 
es” aren’t just bar games, Bertram 
said with a deadpan expression. 
Some strengthen back and arm 
muscles, or burn calories. The 
beer hall sway, for example, is said 
to combine popular German tra¬ 


ditions with eastem-Asian forms 
of body awareness including ele¬ 
ments from the Chinese Qigong 
system of body coordination. 

It was the traditional beer mug 
hoisting that convinced Patricia 
Bemreuther to join the club. 

“It’s really just a variety of 
what we’ve been doing in Bavaria 
for generations,” the 28-year-old 
parhamentary aide said while 
holding a heavy glass of beer in 
her outstretched hand with ease. 
“It makes me feel like I’m back 
home.” 

Norbert Buddendick, 50, a lob¬ 


byist, said the couch potato meet¬ 
ings are much more fulfilling than 
his previous gym workouts. 

“I hke the whole-body ap¬ 
proach,” he said, tongue-in-cheek 
as he ordered another glass of 
wheat beer. “And it’s really great to 
mingle with like-minded people.” 

It’s not just fun and games—the 
club wouldn’t be German without 
some serious mles and order. Ber¬ 
tram has taken out accident insur¬ 
ance for the group, registered it 
with fiscal authorities and apphed 
for membership in the regional 
sports association. 


Trump: 
Restart 
talks in 
Mideast 

By Catherine Lucey 
Associated Press 

DAVOS, Switzerland — Presi¬ 
dent Donald Trump threatened 
Thursday to withhold aid money 
from the Palestinians until they 
return to peace talks with Israel 
as he sat down with Israeli Prime 
Minister Benjamin Netanyahu on 
the sidelines of an economic sum¬ 
mit in Switzerland. 

Trump’s decision last year to 
recognize Jerusalem as Israel’s 
capital roiled Arab nations and 
led the Palestinians to refuse to 
meet with Vice President Mike 
Pence during his recent visit to 
the Mideast. They also declared 
a new U.S.-led peace push dead, 
saying Washington can no longer 
be trusted as an honest broker. 

Trump said that decision has 
consequences. The U.S., he said, 
gives “hundreds of millions of 
dollars” to the Palestinians, and 
“that money is on the table and 
that money’s not going to them un¬ 
less they sit down and negotiate 
peace.” 

A Palestinian official called 
Trump’s “language of dictation 
unacceptable.” Nabil Abu Rdeneh, 
a spokesman for Palestinian Pres¬ 
ident Mahmoud Abbas, said the 
Palestinians are “ready to engage 
in negotiations” and committed to 
a peace process “based on a Pal¬ 
estinian state with east Jerusalem 
as capital.” 

Trump’s comment came short¬ 
ly after he arrived at the World 
Economic Forum, which brings 
together world leaders, business 
executives and celebrities. His 
appearance is aimed at luring 
foreign investment to the US. 
and highhghting his “America 
first” economic agenda, despite 
its seeming odds with a gathering 
that celebrates global cooperation 
and free trade. 

It wasn’t immediately clear 
what money Trump was refer¬ 
ring to in his threat. Washington 
has contributed over $5 billion in 
economic and security aid to the 
Palestinians since the mid-1990s. 
Annual economic aid since 2008 
has averaged around $400 mil¬ 
lion, much of it devoted to develop¬ 
ment projects. 

Trump arrived in Zurich ahead 
of schedule and immediately 
boarded a US. helicopter for the 
40-minute flight to Davos, where 
the World Economic Forum is 
being held. 

While the president is expected 
to declare that the United States is 
open for business, the protection¬ 
ist-leaning president’s attendance 
at the annual gathering for free- 
trade-loving political and business 
ehtes has raised eyebrows. 


UN official says it isn’t safe for Rohingya who return to Myanmar 


Associated Press 

KUTUPALONG, Bangladesh — Attacks on 
Rohingya Muslims appear to be continuing 
in Myanmar and it is not yet safe for the hun¬ 
dreds of thousands living in refugee camps in 
Bangladesh to begin returning home, a senior 
United Nations official said. 

Many Rohingya want to return eventu¬ 
ally to their villages in Myanmar, UNICEF 
deputy executive director Justin Forsyth said 
Wednesday during a visit to the immense Ku- 


tupalong refugee camp. But they fear for their 
safety if they were to go back now, he said. 

More than 680,000 Rohingya fled Myan¬ 
mar’s Rakhine state beginning in August, 
after Myanmar security forces began “clear¬ 
ance operations” in their villages in the wake 
of attacks by Rohingya insurgents on police 
posts. 

Forsyth’s comments came as former New 
Mexico Gov. Bill Richardson resigned sud¬ 
denly from an advisory panel on the crisis, 
calling it a “whitewash and a cheerleading 


operation” for Myanmar leader Aung San Suu 
Kyi. 

Richardson said Suu Kyi appeared to want 
the 10-member international advisory group, 
one in a string of Rohingya commissions set 
up by the Myanmar government, to endorse 
her policies. 

Gradual repatriations of Rohingya were 
to begin Tuesday under agreements signed 
by Myanmar and Bangladesh, but Bangla¬ 
deshi officials delayed the returns at the last 
minute. 
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Photos by Shiho FuKAOA/For The Washington Post 

Akira Fujita lifts a futon where a body was found in Kawasaki, Japan, after the apartment’s occupant had fallen behind on rent payments. Fujita was the leader of a crew from 
Next, a company in Japan that specializes in cleanup after “lonely deaths” like that of Hiroaki. (The Post agreed to withhold his last name to respect his privacy.) 


A sign of the times in Japan 

Changing, aging society leads to growing industry: 


By Anna Fifield 
The Washington Post 

KAWASAKI, Japan — There was a pu¬ 
trid smell emanating from the apartment. 
There was an obvious brown stain on the 
futon where the body had been. The futon, 
the clothes, the newspapers and horse-rac¬ 
ing stubs were covered with maggots and 
flies. 

Still, if the man had died in the summer 
and rotted for months in the sweltering heat 
instead of drying to a shrivel as winter ap¬ 
proached, it could have been much worse. 

“I’d say this is a four out of 10,” said Akira 
Fujita, leader of the crew from Next, a com¬ 
pany that specializes in cleaning up after 
“lonely deaths” — where people lie dead 
in their apartments for long periods before 
being discovered. 

Every country has cases where elderly 
people die alone, but none experiences it 
quite like Japan, home to the world’s fastest- 
aging population. More than a quarter of the 
population is over 65, a figure set to rise to 40 
percent by 2050. 

As the number of lonely deaths has grown, 
so too has the lonely death cleanup industry. 
Numerous firms offer this kind of service, 
and insurance companies have started sell¬ 
ing policies to protect landlords if their ten¬ 
ants die inside their properties. The plans 
cover the cost of cleaning the apartment and 
compensate for loss of rent. Some will even 
pay for a purifying ritual in the apartment 
once the work is done. 


The owner of this 
apartment in Kawa¬ 
saki, south of Tokyo, 
didn’t appear to have 
any such insurance 
so was paying Next 
$2,250 to make the 
tiny studio apart¬ 
ment rentable again. 

The tenant, a 54- 
year-old man named 
Hiroaki, had fallen 
several months be¬ 
hind on his rent, so 
a representative 
from the real estate 
management com¬ 
pany was sent to 
the apartment. (The 
Post agreed to with¬ 
hold the deceased man’s surname, at the re¬ 
quest of the cleaning company, to respect his 
privacy.) 

When the representative opened the door, 
he found Hiroici lying dead on the futon. It 
was estimated that it had been four months 
since he died. 

Although there were flies and maggots ev¬ 
erywhere, the smell hadn’t been bad enough 
to bother neighbors or the convenience store 
directly below. 

After the body was removed, the manage¬ 
ment company called Next. The four-man 
cleaning crew led by Fujita arrived with an 
empty truck and full-body protective wear. 

The men approached their work in a no- 


lonely deaths’ cleanup 

nonsense way, not wrinkling up their noses 
or commenting on the squalor—just getting 
on with the job. 

The 200-square-foot apartment was over¬ 
flowing with the detritus of a lonely life: in¬ 
stant-noodle bowls and soft-drink bottles, 
empty cans of coffee, cigarette butts in ash¬ 
trays, dozens of lighters, months’ worth of 
newspapers, clothes in disheveled piles. 

The men filled garbage bag after garbage 
bag. 

After removing all of Hiroaki’s belongings, 
the crew got to work stripping the wallpaper 
and figuring out how much of the flooring 
they would have to pull up. 

The paperwork showed Hiroaki was 54 
and divorced. He had worked as a systems 
engineer for 20 years, including spells at big 
companies such as Nissan and Fujitsu. 

But he was always in contract positions, 
meaning that he had no benefits and needed 
welfare to supplement his low income. Pass¬ 
port photos he’d had taken to apply for jobs 
show an entirely ordinary-looking man: gray 
hair parted in the middle, wire-frame glass¬ 
es, checked shirt. 

Local newspapers in Japan are full of re¬ 
ports of these kinds of solitary deaths. 

This growing phenomenon is the result of 
Japan’s aging society and changes in fam¬ 
ily structures. Three-generation households 
were commonplace not so long ago. Now 
more Japanese are remaining single, while 
couples are having fewer, if any, children. 

“The general concept of family in Japan 
has fallen apart,” said Masaki Ichinose, part 



To clear out and disinfect the apartment 
cost the owner about $2,250. 


of the Center for Life and Death Studies at 
the University of Tokyo. “The overall num¬ 
ber of people who are done is growing, so it’s 
inevitable that the number of people dying 
without anyone’s support is also growing.” 

Fujita and his team had carted away all of 
Hiroaki’s belongings, ripped off the wallpa¬ 
per, checked under flooring and scrubbed 
and disinfected the apartment from top to 
bottom. They left a deodorizing machine 
to run inside the apartment for a few days. 
Then they were done. 

It was almost as if Hiroaki had never 
existed. 
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Stream the 
Winter Olympics 

It's time to stream NBCUniversal's 
coverage of the Winter Olympics. 
Visit shopmyexchange.com for details. 
This benefit is provided to current 
U.S. Military service members and 
honorably-discharged Veterans by Comcast 
NBCUniversal, and in partnership with your 
local cable, satellite, dMVPD and Telco providers. 



^ NBcayMPCS.coM 
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No students hurt after 
bus slides on icy street 

U A SUTTON — Officials 
lwl^% in a Massachusetts 
town said no one was hurt when 
a school bus full of middle school 
and high school students slid 
backward down an icy road and 
crashed into a stopped car. 

A nearby resident captured 
video of the crash early Tues¬ 
day in Sutton. Neither vehicle 
was badly damaged, and the bus 
continued on to school after the 
crash. 

Later Tuesday, a Sutton school 
van crashed into a pole. Two 
adults and a child were hospital¬ 
ized after that crash. 

Sutton Superintendent Theo¬ 
dore Friend said most main roads 
had been treated before the first 
crash, but some smaller roads 
had not. 

Museum looks to ID 
soldiers in sketches 

lyY SARATOGA SPRINGS 
1 ^ 1 — More than a dozen 

sketches of American soldiers 
who served during World War II 
have been posted on a New York 
museum’s website in the hopes 
the men can be identified. 

The sketches made by Stan 
Dube were posted Tuesday on 
the New York State Military Mu¬ 
seum’s website. Dube drew por¬ 
traits of 17 fellow soldiers while 
serving with the Army’s 27th In¬ 
fantry Division in Hawaii in 1943. 
He died in 2009. 

The soldiers in two of the 
sketches have been identified and 
the artwork was sent to relatives. 
The IDs of the other 15 remain a 
mystery. 

Man arrested after 
biting of police dog 


THE CENSUS 



The value of two parrots stolen from an Albuquerque, N.M., pet store. Petland store owner Terri Hallberg told the 
Albuquerque Journal that two men stole a scarlet macaw worth $2,800 and a Timneh African grey worth $2,200 
on Saturday. Employee Terry Goodman said she saw the men walk out of the store with the parrots tucked under 
jackets. She said she tried to chase them and saw them fleeing in a red Chevrolet Camaro with no license plates. 




Aaron Lavinsky, (Minneapolis) Star Tribune/AP 


Wipe out 

Bobby Wiesner, 15, a student at Southwest High School, is upended as he sleds at Beard’s Plaisance in Minneapolis on Tuesday. 


ly U BOSCAWEN — A New 
1^ Hampshire man was 
charged with resisting arrest and 
biting a police dog. 

Police said the man unsuccess¬ 
fully tried to hide under a pile of 
clothes to evade arrest over the 
weekend and then put the police 
dog in a chokehold and bit it on 
the head. 

State police were asked to help 
deal with a shooting last week¬ 
end in Boscawen. They said two 
men in a home were wanted on 
outstanding warrants and both 
resisted arrest before one ex¬ 
changed bites with the dog. 

Police said the man who bit 
the dog faces charges including 
resisting arrest, interfering with 
a police dog and assaulting an 
officer. 

Student seeks Claudia 
after dating app mishap 

||i| ^ SPRINGFIELD — A 
lvl\# Missouri State Uni¬ 
versity student who feared he 
swiped a potential sweetheart 
out of his life with a dating app 
mishap emailed every Claudia on 
campus to find her. 

The freshman meant to swipe 
right on the woman’s Tinder pro¬ 
file — a sign that he wanted to 
meet her. Instead he swiped left, 
rejecting her. All he knew was 
her first name and that she also 


was a Missouri State student. 
Over the weekend, he emailed the 
22 Claudias on campus, offering 
to take the one that got away out 
for doughnuts. 

When freshman Claudia Alley 
got the email, she knew it was 
about her because it referenced 
a joke in her bio. She told the 
Springfield News-Leader she’s 
agreed to the doughnut date. 

Felines airlifted from 
island in frozen bay 

W A TANGIER — The Na¬ 
if tional Guard had to 
fly groceries to an island in the 
Chesapeake Bay when Decem¬ 
ber’s cold snap froze the water. 
But there was another mission 
underway: helping the island’s 
homeless cats. 

The Baltimore Sun reported 
that last month marked the first 
“cat lift” from Virginia’s Tangier 
Island. The island’s estimated 
500 felines outnumber humans 
in this isolated fishing and tourist 
community. 

Helen Woods, a flight instructor 
from Laurel, Md., said she asked 
fellow pilots to bring cat food and 


possibly rescue some cats. One 
resident had just died, leaving 14 
cats homeless. 

Cop feeds critter for 
Squirrel Appreciation Day 

^ A CLOVIS — You may 
have overlooked Squir¬ 
rel Appreciation Day, but the po¬ 
lice force in Clovis didn’t forget. 

The Fresno Bee reported that 
on Sunday the Clovis Police De¬ 
partment posted a video on its 
Facebook page showing Officer 
John McGrory give a nut to a 
squirrel that scampered over to 
him. 

The squirrel took the nut and 
went back to a tree as McGrory 
laughed. 

Squirrel Appreciation Day is 
celebrated every Jan. 21. 

I dead after attempt to 
clear clogged drain 

II GRAND TOWER — Au- 
I L thorities in southern Il¬ 
linois said a man is dead after 
mixing drain cleaner with bleach 
in an attempt to clear a clogged 


drain. 

The Southern Illinois of Car- 
bondale reported that the Jackson 
County Sheriff’s Office said in a 
news release that a preliminary 
investigation shows the man cre¬ 
ated a poisonous gas that killed 
him. 

Authorities said a woman es¬ 
caped the home “due to the fast 
thinking of the dispatcher” who 
realized a deadly exposure oc¬ 
curred. She was taken to a St. 
Louis hospital. 

Officials seize hundreds 
of animals from home 

ly W LAS VEGAS — Hun- 
w dreds of animals in¬ 
cluding horses, chickens, pigeons 
and turtles were seized from a 
Las Vegas home after officials 
found the animals living in what 
were described as deplorable 
conditions. 

Animal control officers on 
Sunday went to the home after 
neighbors said a horse was loose, 
Lt. Grant Rogers said. They put it 
in a trailer and found the rest of 
the animals at the owner’s home, 
Rogers said. 


Authorities removed 13 horses, 
150 roosters and hens, 400 pi¬ 
geons, four turtles and two guin¬ 
ea pigs. A criminal investigation 
is underway. 

Girl bitten on finger 
by rodent at zoo 

^ BRIDGEPORT — A 
small child visiting a 
Connecticut zoo was bitten on the 
finger by a rodent native to South 
America. 

Lisa Clair, a spokeswoman for 
the Beardsley Zoo in Bridgeport, 
told the Connecticut Post the 
“toddler-aged” girl was visiting 
Sunday when she was bitten by 
a red-rumped agouti, which is 
about the size of a large guinea 
pig- 

The animal is kept in an enclo¬ 
sure of clear acrylic panels and 
it appears the girl stuck her fin¬ 
ger in a gap between two panels. 
The zoo took action to secure the 
enclosure. 

Clair said the bite was not 
serious but the child’s mother 
took the girl to a hospital for an 
evaluation. 

From wire reports 
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Mobile 


Mobile apps with constantly updating news, 
featuring breaking news and stories from reporters 
at overseas bases. Unique galleries of images 
available nowhere else presented in an uncluttered 
interface and a responsive, intuitive design. 

One iOS app serves both phone and tablet devices. 



Web 


Discover unique stories from reporters at bases 
around the world and embedded with downrange 
forces at Stripes.com, along with military news from 
every part of the country and photo galleries you’ll 
see nowhere else. DoDDs sports also gets good 
coverage online. If it concerns our U.S. forces, 
you’ll find it on our website. 


★ ★ ★ ★ ★ 

STARS^>*STRIPES. 

UNBIASED NEWS WHATEVER 
WAY YOU WANT IT. 


In print, we serve military 
stationed overseas in 
contingency areas, Europe 
and Pacific. Daily editions 
focus on military news and 
include sports, comics and 
opinion. Available by mail 
delivery to any U.S. address. 


Newspaper 
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BUSINESS/WEATHER _ 

Can anything stop the stock market's rise? 


By Stan Choe 
AND Marley Jay 
Associated Press 

NEW YORK — It’s been 365 
days since the Dow Jones indus¬ 
trial average first crossed 20,000, 
and it’s already up another 30- 
plus percent as the stock market’s 
relentless rise to records keeps 
going. 

Few market watchers see a 
sharp reversal for stocks anytime 
soon, at least this year. But press 
them on what could possibly de¬ 
rail the market’s run, and they 
usually land on a similar list of 
potential threats. 

The warnings come couched 
with caveats: The general expec¬ 
tation is for stocks to keep rising, 
albeit at a slower pace, because 
the odds seem low for a reces¬ 
sion this year. Economies around 
the world are finally in sync and 
growing together, and the U.S. is 
getting an extra kick from recent¬ 
ly passed tax cuts. That should 
keep profits on the upswing for 
companies, and stock prices tend 
to follow the direction of profits. 

But many potential potholes he 
ahead. One concern centers on 
just how long and strong this bull 
market has been. Since they began 
rising in 2009, stocks have become 
more expensive than they’ve his¬ 
torically been, relative to corpo¬ 


rate profits. That said, stocks have 
managed to keep chmbing in the 
past, even when they’ve been as 
expensive and as deep into a bull 
run as they are now. 

Here’s a look at other potential 
threats that could trip up what’s 
been one of the best runs for 
stocks in history: 

■ An unexpected spike in 
inflation. 

Stocks and bonds have ripped 
higher in recent years as inflation 
has remained low. In fact, a m^or 
worry for years following the 
Great Recession was that it was 
too low. Central banks around the 
world approved massive stimulus 
programs to avoid a downward 
spiral where falling prices lead to 
a weaker economy, which in turn 
could lead to even lower prices. 

Inflation is still relatively mod¬ 
est, but the job market is at its 
healthiest in years, and the un¬ 
employment rate is at a 17-year 
low. Theoretically, that should 
lead to higher wages for workers, 
which could push inflation higher 
across the economy. 

If it picks up faster than the 
Federal Reserve is expecting, it 
could force the central bank to 
raise rates more quickly than it 
has prepped markets for. Given 
how expensive stock and bond 
markets have become, that could 


trigger turmoil, analysts say. 

■ Central banks around the 
world tightening too quickly. 

It’s not just the Fed that inves¬ 
tors are watching closely. Markets 
are trying to guess when central 
banks from Europe to Japan will 
tighten their spigots of stimulus. 

The ultra-low interest rates that 
they have maintained have made 
it easier for companies and people 
to borrow. They’ve also pushed 
many investors into stocks, help¬ 
ing to goose their prices higher. 

“The idea of the bull market 
dying because of central banks 
tightening too quickly, that’s the 
big worry,” said Marina Severi- 
novsky, investment strategist at 
Schroders. She, though, is still 
optimistic that markets can keep 
rising broadly given the improve¬ 
ments in the global economy. 

■ A trade war. 

A big reason for the success of 
many investors’ 401(k) accounts 
is how much U.S. companies are 
benefiting from other countries’ 
economies doing better. 

Companies in the Standard & 
Poor’s 500 index got 43 percent of 
their sales from outside the coun¬ 
try in 2016, the most recent full 
year for which S&P Dow Jones 
Indices has statistics. The biggest 
U.S. company, Apple, got 63 per¬ 
cent of its sales from abroad in its 


most recent fiscal year. 

The worry is that a White House 
led by an “America First” ethos 
could enact barriers to trade that 
hurt those sales. One of President 
Donald Trump’s first actions after 
taking office was to pull out of a 
trade pact for Pacific nations, and 
the U.S. government is working to 
remake the North American Free 
Trade Agreement. 

Earlier this week, the U.S. gov¬ 
ernment moved to tax imported 
solar cells and washing machines. 
At a meeting of global business 
and political leaders in Switzer¬ 
land, Commerce Secretary Wil¬ 
bur Ross on Wednesday conceded 
that China could respond with its 
own tariffs on U.S. products. 

■ A real war. 

Tensions are high around the 
world, and so are the stakes when 
a misstep could lead to nuclear 
weapons being launched. 

“You always worry about geopo¬ 
litical risk,” said Kirk Hartman, 
global chief investment officer for 
Wells Fargo Asset Management. 
“I can’t predict Korea.” 

Besides the war of words that 
has heated up between the U.S. 
and nuclear-armed North Korea, 
investors worry about the poten¬ 
tial for conflict in the Middle East 
and other areas around the world. 

■ Expectations have become 


too high. 

Randy Frederick, vice presi¬ 
dent of trading & derivatives at 
Charles Schwab, said he is start¬ 
ing to worry that investors are 
becoming too relaxed and too 
confident that stocks are going 
to continue to climb without any 
mqjor obstacles. 

“We see more optimism and 
more complacency than we’ve 
seen in a long time in this bull 
market,” Frederick said. “Should 
those things get out of control, 
that could be a problem.” 


EXCHANGE RATES 


Military rates 

Euro costs (Jan. 26).$1.2852 

Dollar buys (Jan. 26).€0.7781 

British pound (Jan. 26).$1.47 

Japanese yen (Jan. 26).107.00 

South Korean won (Jan. 26).1,035.00 

Commercial rates 

Bahrain (Dinar).0.3770 

British pound.$1.4295 

Canada (Dollar).1.2315 

China (Yuan).6.3193 

Denmark (Krone).5.9605 

Egypt (Pound).17.6913 

Euro.$1.2490/0.8007 

Hong Kong (Dollar).7.8183 

Hungary (Forint).247.52 

Israel (Shekel).3.3965 

Japan (Yen) 108 85 

Kuwait (Dinar).0.2997 

Norway (Krone).7.6796 

Philippines (Peso).50.81 

Poland (Zloty) 3 32 

Saudi Arabia (Riyal).3.7503 

Singapore (Dollar).1.3055 

Switzerland (Franc).0.9361 

Thailand (Baht).31.41 

Turkey (New Lira).3.7419 

(Military exchange rates are those 
available to customers at military banking 
facilities in the country of issuance 
for Japan, South Korea, Germany, the 
Netherlands and the United Kingdom. For 
nonlocal currency exchange rates (i.e., 
purchasing British pounds in Germany), 
check with your local military banking 
facility. Commercial rates are Interbank 
rates provided for reference when buying 
currency. All figures are foreign currencies 
to one dollar, except for the British pound, 
which is represented in dollars-to-pound, 
and the euro, which is dollars-to-euro.) 


INTEREST RATES 


Prime rate.4.50 

Discount rate.2.00 

Federal funds market rate.1.42 

3-month bill.1.42 

30-year bond.2.91 


EUROPE GAS PRICES 


Super ElO Super unleaded Super plus Diesel 


Change in price 

Change in price 
Belgium 
Change in price 

Change in price 
Italy $3,860 

Change in price No change 


-0.8 cents -3.3 cents 


Country 

Change in price 
Okinawa 
Change in price 
South Korea 
Change in price 

Change in price 


PACIHC GAS PRICES 


Unleaded Super unleaded Super plus Diesel 

$3,119 - $3,059 

+2.0 cents - No change 

$3,059 
No change 


MARKET WATCH 


* Diesel EFD ** Midgrade 
For the week of Jan. 27-Feb. 2 



WEATHER OUTLOOK 
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Weekend 



‘Subnautica’: 

A watery wonder 

Page 26 


CHANGING 

SEASONS 

Once considered a dead zone with little identity 
or appeal for film distributors, spring has 
become an increasingly vital window for the 
studios to release some of the year’s biggest films 

Pages 24-25 



From left to right: Jamie 
Dornan and Dakota Johnson 
in Universal's “Fifty Shades 
Freed”; Chadwick Boseman 
in Marvel Studios' “Black 
Panther”; Oprah Winfrey 
in Disney's “A Wrinkie In 
Time”; JUicia Vikander in 
Warner Bros. Pictures' 
“Tomb Raider”; Olivia Cooke 
in Warner Bros. Pictures' 
“Ready Player One.” 
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GADGET WATCH 


Gearing up for the future 


Smart shoes, breast pumps join the usual array of doorbells, 
watches and speakers at recent Consumer Electronics Show 


By Gregg Ellman 
Tribune News Service 

W ith 2.754 million square feet 
of showroom floor space just 
about everything imaginable 
was on display at this month’s 
Consumer Electronics Show 
in Las Vegas. It was impossible to see it all, but 
here’s a sampling of new, useful products of the 
thousand or so I saw on display: 

Hanwha Techwin America 
showed off the Wisenet-Smart- 
Cam Dl, the world’s first video 
doorbell with face recognition 
alerts and human detection. 

Alerts are sent to an accompany¬ 
ing mobile app when unidenti¬ 
fied visitors arrive. It detects 
abnormal sound such as sirens, 
screaming, or even glass break¬ 
ing. Two-way talk, live stream¬ 
ing, 150-degree field-of-view, 
and cloud recording are some of 
the other features. 

Online: wisenetlife.com/en-us; 

$249 




The Misfit Path hybrid smartwatch is 
an attractive timepiece that blends the 
functionality of a smartwatch with 
a classic analog design. It counts 
your steps, sleep duration, email 
and text alerts and is swim-proof 
and water resistant up to 50 me¬ 
ters. A smart button works with 
your smartphone as a remote 
to control music and take photos. 

There’s no charging, just replace 
the internal battery every six months. 

Online: misfit.com; $149.99 available Misfit/tns 
in the spring 


Garmin’s Speak Plus with Amazon Alexa gives in-vehi- 
cle voice control and hands-free access for turn-by-turn 
navigation, remotely manages your smart home devices, 
controls music, delivers news and more. All with a 
simple command of “Alexa, ask Garmin.” A built-in dash 
cam records your daily drive and has driver assistance 
features such as forward collision and lane departure 
warnings. 

Online: Garmin.com; A special limited-time pre-order 
price of $199.99; after April 20, $229.99 



The Willow Wearable and portable breast pump was 
designed to allow moms to pump anywhere. 


The Willow wearable portable breast pump was 
designed to improve the lives of new moms to let moms 
pump on the go. The company states it’s the first truly 
mobile all-in-one breast-shaped pump, which cuts the 
cords, has no dangling bottles and easily fits inside a bra. 
This ensures a mobile and hands-free pumping solution 
as moms can keep tabs on the pumping progress with the 
Willow app (iOS only). It’s recommended to use the pump 
with a full-coverage nursing bra that’s stretchy and has a 
flap. 

Online: willowpump.com; $479.99 

Leading global barefoot shoe company Vivobarefoot 
and Sensoria, a wearable smart technology company, 
debuted the Vivobarefoot smart shoe, powered by Sen¬ 
soria. The shoes come with embedded technology in the 
form of the 
thinnest pres¬ 
sure sensors 
in the world, 
according 
to Sensoria. 

Detachable, 
rechargeable 
and reusable, 

Sensoria Core 
hardware col¬ 
lects the data 
and sends it to 
your smart¬ 
phone 

Online: 
vivobarefoot. 
com/us; avail¬ 
able Q2 2018 




The Scosche BoomBottle MM is a Bluetooth | 
speaker that’s built with a cylindrical design, rug- ' 

j ged and waterproof (IP67 rating) and a few other 
cool features. While the sound is awesome with its 
V pair of six-watt speakers and 40mm passive radia- 
- tors, it also has Scosche’s MagicMOUNT technol- I 
ogy, allowing a mobile device to be secured on top f 
■ of the speaker. The bottom also has a magnetic ; 

i mount allowing it to be secured in place. A built-in | 
bottle opener also comes in handy. 

Online: scosche.com; pricing and available this | 
spring I 



Beyerdynamic allowed me to test the company’s new 
Aventho Wireless headphones. I was quite impressed 
with the perfect sound and the comfortable, padded ear 
cups. What I was most impressed with was the Mimi 
Sound Personalization, a technology designed for the 
hearing impaired. The feature was created 
with cooperation from Mimi Hearing 
Technologies and Beyerdynamic app. 

The app (iOS and Android) deter¬ 
mines an individual’s hearing 
profile and stores it directly 
on the Aventho wire¬ 
less headphones for a 
personalized hearing 
experience. 

Online: north-amer- 
ica.beyerdynamic.com; 

$449 


ITUNES MUSIC 

The top 10 songs on iTunes 
for the week ending Jan. 1 8: 

1. "Havana" (feat. Young Thug), 

Camila Cabello 

2. "The Champion" (feat. Ludacris), 
Carrie Underwood 

3. "Perfect," Ed Sheeran 

4. "Meant to Be" (feat. Florida Georgia 
Line), Bebe Rexha 

5. "Finesse" (Remix, feat. Cardi B), 
Bruno Mars 

6. "rockstar" (feat. 21 Savage), Post 
Malone 

7. "Thunder," Imagine Dragons 

8. "Teauila," Dan + Shay 

9. "Filthy," Justin Timberlake 

10. "Bad at Love," Halsey 

— Compiled by AP 


SPOTIFY MUSIC 

The Top 10 songs on Spotify 
through Jan. 23: 

1. "God's Plan," Drake 

2. "Havana" (feat. Young Thug), 

Camila Cabello 

3. "rockstar" (feat. 21 Savage), Post 
Malone 

4. "River" (feat. Ed Sheeran), Eminem 

5. "Wolves," Selena Gomez 

6. "Finesse" (Remix, feat. Cardi B), 
Bruno Mars 

7. "Never Be the Same," Camila 
Cabello 

8. "IDGAF," Dua Lipa 

9. "Echame La ZCulpa," Luis Fonsi 

10. "Him & I" (with Halsey), G-Eazy 

— Compiled by Stars & Stripes 


ITUNES MOVIES 

The top 10 movies on iTunes 
for the week ending Jan. 21: 

1. "Blade Runner 2049" 

2. "American Made" 

3. "It" 

4. "The Foreigner" 

5. "Geostorm" 

6. "Dunkirk" 

7. "Happy Death 
Day" 

8. "Battle of the 

9. "The Emoji Movie" 

10. "The Mountain 
Between Us" 

— Compiled by AP 


BOOKS 

The top 10 books on Apple's iBook 
charts for week ending Jan. 21; 

1. "The Woman in the Window," A.J. 

2. "Forever My Girl," Heidi McLaughlin 

3. "Fire and Fury," Michael Wolff 

4. "The Wife Between Us," Greer 
Hendricks & Sarah Pekkanen 

5. "Origin," Dan Brown 

6. "Sex, Not Love," Vi Keeland 

7. "Little Fires Everywhere," Celeste Ng 

8. "Darker," EL James 

9. "City of Endless Night," Douglas 
Preston & Lincoln Child 

10. "The Good Girl," Mary Kubica 

— Compiled by AP 


APPS 

The top paid iPhone apps 
for the week ending Jan. 21: 

1. Minecraft 

2. Heads Up! 

3. Pocket Build 

4. Geometry Dash 

5. Plague Inc. 

6. Getting Over It 

7. Bloons TD 5 

8. Facetune 

9. NBA2K18 

10. iSchedule 

— Compiled by AP 
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CHECK IT OUT 

Events, entertainment and other ways to fill your free time 

2 



and mystery — and a 
decent dose of terror. The 



game doesn’t point out 
for players what’s deadly 
and what isn’t, so dying is 
something you’ll have to 
get used to. Air and drink- 




‘Subnautica’ a deep dive 


The video game “Subnau¬ 
tica” is filled with wonder 


able water are also hard 
to come by. But adventure 


beckons, so it’s hard not 
to dive back in for another 
go with this 
beautifully 
rendered, 
incredibly 
detailed 
underwater 
explorer. 

• Review of‘Subnautica’ 
on Page 26. 


3 


‘Service’ speaks for veterans 


Moviemakers are quick 
to option wartime stories. 
Theaters are awash with 
tales of dramatic battles, 
and even what happens 
behind the scenes. But the 
stories of those who return 
from war, and what hap¬ 
pens to them afterward, 
are less often depicted 
in Hollywood. That’s a 


wrong that director Jason 
Hall aims to 
correct with 
“Thank You 
for Your Ser¬ 
vice,” starring 
Miles Teller, 
now available 
on DVD. 

• More new DVD releases 
on Page 39. 



James Corden 


Join host James Corden at the Grammys 


“Music’s biggest night,” the 60th 
Annual Grammy Awards, is upon us 
this weekend. Yes, shiny trophies will 
be awarded. But the Grammys, even 
more than other awards shows, are all 
about the musical performances. 
Hosted by James Corden and airing 
from New York’s Madison Square Gar¬ 
den, this year’s show includes appear¬ 
ances by Kendrick Lamar, Elton John, 


Miley Cyrus, Kesha, Bruno Mars, Lady 
Gaga, Little Big Town, Sam Smith, 

U2, Pink, Khalid and many others. 

In a welcome change, the nominees 
are rather more diverse and eclectic, 
and heavily weighted toward hip-hop. 
Jay-Z leads the pack with eight 
nominations. 

• The Grammy Awards air Jan. 29 
on AFN-Prime. 


4 


Oscars season kicks off 


It’s that hifalutin’ time of 
year when movie fans 
who haven’t seen most of 
the nominated films get 
to predict what will win 
at the Academy Awards. 
But hey, who’s saying that 
those who voted saw the 


movies, either... If you’d 
like to read up on what 
was nominated, or find out 
more about the nine films 
chosen, we’ve gathered all 
the information we could 
find in one handy place. 

• stripes.com/go/oscars 
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F or more than 40 years, 
Steven Spielberg’s 
movies have followed a 
simple, binary release 
strategy. Without exception, his 
films have either opened in the 
summer — a moviegoing season 
he all but invented with the 1975 
smash “Jaws” — or toward the 
end of the year as awards buzz 
is heating up. The formula is so 
predictable, you can almost set a 
watch by it. 

Yet when executives at Warner 
Bros, sat down with the director 
to discuss the release plan for 
his latest film, the big-budget 
sci-fi-action epic “Ready Player 
One,” they had something differ¬ 
ent in mind. Set in a near-future 
dystopia in which people live 
much of their lives in a virtual- 
reality realm called the OASIS, 
Spielberg’s adaptation of Ernest 
Cline’s bestselling novel has all 
the bells and whistles of a big, 
fun summer movie. 

But the studio wanted to open 
it in March — a month that has 
not seen the release of a Spiel¬ 
berg movie since his first fea¬ 
ture, “The Sugarland Express,” 
hit theaters on March 31,1974. 

Spielberg went for the idea 
without hesitation. “He was 
absolutely supportive from Day 
1,” says Jeff Goldstein, presi¬ 
dent of domestic distribution at 
Warner Bros. “He totally bought 
our approach and our passionate 
feeling that this was where we 
have to go.” 

Until fairly recently, such a 


move would have been almost 
unthinkable. For decades, spring 
was largely considered a kind of 
dead zone in Hollywood’s release 
calendar, an island of cinematic 
misfit toys lacking a coherent 
identity or much inherent appeal 
for film distributors. 

“In everyone’s minds, there’s 
the holiday season, there’s 
awards season, there’s the sum¬ 
mer movie season — and then 
there’s spring,” says Paul Derga- 
rabedian, senior media analyst 
for the data firm ComScore. 
“What the hell is spring?” 

That is changing quickly. 

Over the past several years, the 
period running roughly from 
Valentine’s Day through the end 
of April has become an increas¬ 
ingly vital window for the studios 
to release some of their biggest 
films. 

The next few months will see 
a slew of high-profile would-be 
blockbusters hit the multiplexes, 
including the climax of the erotic 
trilogy “Fifty Shades Freed” 
(Feb. 9), the Marvel film “Black 
Panther” (Feb. 16), director 
Ava DuVernay’s fantasy epic “A 
Wrinkle in Time” (March 9), 
a reboot of the “Tomb Raider” 
franchise (March 16), “Ready 
Player One” (March 30) and 
the X-Men spinoff “The New 
Mutants” (April 13). 

“If you’ve got a big tentpole, 
it can absolutely survive and 
do extraordinarily well in this 
spring quarter,” says Jim Orr, 
president of domestic distribu¬ 


tion at Universal Pictures, which, 
along with “Fifty Shades Freed,” 
will also release the giant robots- 
versus-giant monsters sequel 
“Pacific Rim Uprising,” star¬ 
ring John Boyega, on March 23. 
“People are coming out of the 
winter doldrums and looking for 
great escapism.” 

The tentpole-packed first quar¬ 
ter of 2018 follows a 2017 spring 
season that shattered box office 
records. Fueled by smashes like 
“Beauty and the Beast” (the 


In everyone’s 
minds, there’s 
the holiday 
season, there’s 
awards season, 
there’s the 
summer movie 
season — and 
then there’s 
spring. 

What the 
hell is 
spring?' 

Paui Dergarabedian 

senior media analyst, ComScore 


second-highest grossing film 
of 2017 after “Star Wars: The 
Last Jedi”), “Logan” and “The 
Fate of the Furious,” collective 
domestic grosses in March and 
April reached nearly $2 billion, a 
benchmark that seemed incon¬ 
ceivable not so long ago. Mean¬ 
while, February saw three films 
— “The Lego Batman Movie,” 
“Get Out” and “Fifty Shades 
Darker” — clear the $100-mil- 
lion mark domestically, tying the 
record for the month. 

‘A land of opportunity’ 

For Hollywood, the growing 
potency of the spring season 
over the past decade has essen¬ 
tially been a case of “if you build 
it, they will come.” As studios 
started to move larger films like 
“Fast and Furious,” “Alice in 
Wonderland” and “The Hunger 
Games” into time frames once 
relatively lacking in box office 
fireworks, audiences followed. 

“Suddenly, what was once kind 
of a slow period became a land 
of opportunity,” says Dergarabe¬ 
dian. “And now the secret is out.” 

For the mqjor studios, expand¬ 
ing the calendar in search of 
any competitive advantage is 
ultimately a matter of necessity. 
“As more studios have invested 
in these big-bet tentpoles, there’s 
just so many places to put them,” 
says Goldstein. “It’s a three-di¬ 
mensional chessboard: ‘If they go 
here, you’ll do this.’ We’re all fol¬ 
lowing what we can to learn about 
other studios’ films, and we’re all 


pretty quick on our feet.” 

For Universal, a February 
release for “Fifty Shades Freed” 
— the final installment in the 
trilogy based on E.L. James’ 
bestselling novels — was a 
veritable no-brainer after the 
first two films found massive 
success in a similar time frame. 
“In 2015, when the first ‘Fifty 
Shades’ was released, Valentine’s 
Day was a Saturday, so it was 
just a perfect storm of a property 
people could not wait to see that 
had an extraordinarily large 
fan base and an amazingly good 
date,” says Orr. “So we’ve kept 
the next two installments around 
that time. It’s just been a great 
combination of release date, topic 
and filmmaking.” 

While Disney found huge 
success releasing “Captain 
America: The Winter Soldier” 
in spring 2014, the decision to 
release director Ryan Coogler’s 
“Black Panther” — the first 
film in the Marvel Cinematic 
Universe to center on a black 
superhero, played by Chadwick 
Boseman — in February seemed 
surprising to some. But Dave 
Hollis, Disney’s president of the¬ 
atrical distribution, points to the 
massive success of 20th Century 
Fox’s “Deadpool,” which was 
released in February 2016 and 
grossed a record-setting $783 
million worldwide, as an indica¬ 
tion of how powerful a draw a 
comic-book title can be in that 
month. 

CONTINUED ON PAGE 25 
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‘Death Cure’ has sharp bite, exhausting pace 



20th Century Fox 


The adventurous teens who escaped a massive labyrinth must break into another one, called Last City, 
in “Maze Runner: The Death Cure,” the franchise finale. Starring, foreground from left, Dylan O’Brien, 
Giancarlo Esposito and Rosa Salazar. 


By Katie Walsh 

Tribune News Service 

O f all the dystopian 

young adult franchises 
that “The Hunger 
Games” hath wrought, 
“The Maze Runner” series has 
always been the one of the most 
forthrightly entertaining — and 
the sweatiest. But that sweat 
is evidence of what makes the 
trilogy work. As directed by 
Wes Ball, it takes off at a full 
sprint and never slows down. 

It can be a pleasantly pommel¬ 
ing experience, an adrenaline- 
drenched ride delivered by the 
capable hands of Ball, with the 
appealingly energetic star Dylan 
O’Brien. The third and ostensibly 
final film, “The Death Cure,” 
pushes the action so far it hits the 
edge of unpleasant. 

The franchise brings a boy¬ 
ish, impish energy to the teen 
apocalypse genre. “The Hunger 
Games” was nakedly emotional, 
each tragedy channeled through 
the primal scream of Jennifer 
Lawrence’s Katniss. “Divergent” 
was always too fastidious, cold 
and remote to connect. “Maze 
Runner” brings the grime and 
grit to the race for survival in a 
dystopian post-civilization that’s 
eating its own young. And as we 
discovered in the second film, 
“The Scorch Trials,” this apoca¬ 
lyptic tale is actually a zombie 
movie, which gives the whole 
enterprise that much more bite. 

“The Maze Runner” was 
plainly task-oriented — a bunch 
of teens dropped into a mysteri¬ 


ous glade have to try and escape 
through a maze every day — and 
the series never loses sight of the 
ethos. The maze is metaphori¬ 
cal rather than physical now, 
as Thomas (O’Brien) tries to 
escape the maze of a crumbling 
civilization and the evil corpora¬ 


tion WICKED. Thomas and his 
young cohort have found them¬ 
selves WICKED’S test subjects, 
as they’re immune to the Flare 
disease that’s turning humans 
into bloodthirsty “cranks.” 

All Thomas can do is run, and 
run he does, often without think¬ 


ing the whole thing through. 

His goal to simply get out with 
all his friends alive proves to be 
difficult when he and his team 
of rebels hijack the wrong train 
car, leaving his friend Minho (Ki 
Hong Lee) to withstand tortur¬ 
ous trials at WICKED head¬ 


quarters while scientists try to 
develop a virus-fighting serum. 
When Thomas sets off on a res¬ 
cue mission to grab Minho from 
the last standing city, things are 
complicated when he discovers 
his former fiame Teresa (Kaya 
Scodelario) is one of the scien¬ 
tists working on the serum (the 
“death cure,” if you will). 

The overall plot itself isn’t all 
that complex, though the path is 
riddled with obstacles, including 
a leprous Walton Goggins, lead¬ 
ing an uprising at the walls of the 
city; old friends from the Glade 
popping up left and right; and 
an army of cranks and super¬ 
soldiers bearing down in all 
directions. Ball and screenwriter 
T.S. Nowlin keep a tight grip on 
the tone and the relentless pace, 
but they often back the story and 
characters into corners that only 
a deus ex machina can fix. By the 
time the third or fourth savior 
swoops out of the sky, it gets to be 
a bit contrived. 

Ball embraces the maximalist 
approach, and as the film pushes 
the two-hour, 20-minute mark, it 
devolves into a seizure-inducing 
mass of strobe lighting and noise, 
all gunshots, crunching bone, 
explosions and crumbling build¬ 
ings. It’s overwhelming, numbing 
and exhausting. 

In “The Death Cure,” the 
“Maze Runner” franchse pushes 
it to the limit and ultimately ends 
up spent. 

“Maze Runner: The Death Cure” is 
rated PG-13 for intense sequences of 
sci-fi violence and action, language 
and some thematic elements. Running 
time: 140 minutes. 


FROM PAGE 24 

“I guess you could say that February is 
a little less quote-unquote ‘conventional,’” 
says Hollis. “But looking back at what 
‘Deadpool’ was able to do gives us a lot of 
confidence. And in a year in which Marvel 
has three films — ‘Black Panther’ in Feb¬ 
ruary, ‘Avengers: Infinity War’ in May and 
‘Ant-Man and the Wasp’ in July — we have 
to look at a little bit of a distinct date just 
so we create spacing and don’t cannibalize 
our business.” 

‘Summery’ March 

For moviegoers, March will feel almost 
like a summer month, with at least one 
studio tentpole opening every weekend. 

On March 2, 20th Century Fox’s spy 
thriller “Red Sparrow” will hit theaters, 
reuniting Jennifer Lawrence — who plays 
a deadly Russian assassin — with director 
Francis Lawrence, who helmed three of 
the four “Hunger Games” films. 

Later in the month, Alicia Vikander will 
play a very different fierce female char¬ 
acter, archaeologist and adventurer Lara 
Croft, in Warner Bros, and MGM’s video 
game-adaptation reboot “Tomb Raider” 

— a role that was played twice on the big 
screen in the early 2000s by Angelina 
Jolie. 

Despite the increased competition in 
March, Disney expects “A Wrinkle in 
Time” — with its potent pedigrees of 
Madeleine L’Engle’s much-loved book 
and stars Oprah Winfrey, Reese Wither¬ 
spoon and Mindy Kaling — to perform 
strongly. “It sits in what for us has been 
a sweet spot since 2010” (with “Alice in 
Wonderland”), Hollis says. “We had the 
2017 success of ‘Beauty and the Beast.’ 

In 2016, it was ‘Zootopia.’ In 2015, we had 



Above: Jennifer Lawrence plays Russian 
intelligence officer Dominika Egorova in 
“Red Sparrow.” 

Right: Chadwick Boseman stars as the 
titular character in next month’s highly 
anticipated “Black Panther,” the Marvel 
superhero’s first standalone movie. 

‘Cinderella,’ and in 2013, we had ‘Oz the 
Great and Powerful.’ For us, it’s been an 
if-it-ain’t-broke, don’t-fix-it mentality.” 

Heading into April, Fox will hope to 
follow up the success last February of its 
R-rated superhero film “Logan” with di¬ 



rector Josh Boone’s “The New Mutants,” 
which introduces a fresh group of young 
characters into the X-Men cinematic 
universe and promises to put a horror-in- 
fiected spin on the franchise. 

A week later, on April 20, Warner Bros, 
will tap the star power of Dwayne Johnson 
in the sci-fi-action film “Rampage,” which 
is loosely based on a popular video game 
series and features a slew of giant beasts 
not entirely unlike those seen in “Kong: 
Skull Island,” which proved a hit for the 
studio last March. “Talk about a real 
bankable star,” Goldstein says of John¬ 
son, citing the huge success of his latest 
film, “Jumanji: Welcome to the Jungle,” 
which has grossed more than $500 million 
worldwide. “I think in ‘Rampage’ he’s 
going to really hit his audience again.” 

Of course, even as spring has become 
an increasingly hospitable home for 
tentpole movies that may feel slightly too 
risky to place in the heart of the summer, 
it does have its limitations. Aside from 
spring break and the occasional holiday, 
kids are in school, and the ability to rack 
up big grosses in midweek showings is 
generally reduced. And odds are a movie 
released early in the year might have a 
tough time sticking in people’s minds all 
the way until awards season — though 
Universal’s “Get Out” is a bona-fide con¬ 
tender nearly a year after its release. 

In the end, whatever the time of year, 
when it comes to releasing movies, the only 
thing that’s truly certain is that nothing 
is truly certain. “Every time we think we 
have a rule that’s made sense in the past, 
something will come along — either by ac¬ 
cident or by design — and will just blow it 
up, in a very positive way,” Orr says. 
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UnderwatBr ‘Subnautica’ braathas naw lifa into stala ganra overall grade: A+ 


By Michael S. Darnell 
Stars and Stripes 

T he aquatic-themed “Subnautica” 
opens like so many other survival 
games — with a sudden introduc¬ 
tion into a hostile world and few 
clues on how to proceed. 

This basic premise might sound famil¬ 
iar. After all, the market is flooded with 
dozens — if not hundreds — of games that 
have tried to ride on the coattails of genre 
success stories like “Minecraft” and 
“Don’t Starve.” 

Most of them are horrible games, and 
more than a few are outright scams, lazy 
asset flips designed to part the gullible 
and hopeful from their hard-earned cash. 
This unfortunate dilution of the rock-solid 
survival premise has caused genre fatigue 
among many players. 

But even if you can’t stomach the 
thought of having to juggle yet another 
series of food, water and health meters, 
“Subnautica” deserves your immediate 
and undivided attention. It’s not only a 
breath of fresh air in a stale genre, but it’s 
an absolutely stunning game that with¬ 
stands any preconceived notions of what a 
survival game should be. 

“Subnautica” opens with the player 
character being launched from the explod¬ 
ing spaceship Aurora into the ahen oceans 
of an unknown planet. The broken-down 
lifepod you land in becomes the first tiny 
foothold in a world that is indifferent to 
your presence and hostile at the same time. 

Choice of game mode will shape how 
you play. Freedom mode forces players to 
manage their health and oxygen. Survival 
mode adds food and water (this is the 
mode I played most for this review). Hard¬ 
core gives you only one chance at life. And 
creative is the worry-free sandbox mode. 

In all but the final mode, you’ll quickly 
have to figure out — with a few hints 
from a PDA that serves as an inventory 


manager, notebook and tutorial — how to 
survive. That’s easier said than done. 

As the world is almost entirely oceanic, 
you’ll have to dive below the surface to 
And sources of fresh water, food, materi¬ 
als with which to build more permanent 
structures and other survival tools. 

One of the best aspects of the game is 
that developer Unknown Worlds Enter¬ 
tainment didn’t feel 
the need to have 
floating bits of infor¬ 
mation above every 
critter, telling you 
what’s safe and what 
will try to eat your 
face. You’ll have to 
figure it out as you 
go. During my first 
run-through of the 
game, it took me 
a scary amount of 
time to figure out how not to dehydrate. 

In fact, almost all of the game’s systems 
are left for the player to discover. Crafting 
anything but the most rudimentary of ob¬ 
jects will take some detailed exploration 
of the depths. The ocean floor holds bits of 
wreckage from the Aurora and other simi¬ 
larly unfortunate spacecraft. Scanning 
objects among these derelicts will supply 
you with more advanced blueprints. 

Finding these wrecks — and other 
unique elements on the ocean floor — is 
not easy. There are no instant markers 
that lead you straight to points of interest 
— though you can eventually craft various 
ways around that. But until then, navigat¬ 
ing a map in terms of depth as well as 
north, south, east and west can be tricky. 

Add to that the fact that sunlight only 
penetrates the ocean surface so far and 
that you’ll have to manage oxygen, water 
pressure and hostile sea life, and the 
simple act of finding scrap metal can 
become quite an ordeal. 

An ordeal, but a beautiful one. 

Unknown’s decision to set “Subnautica” 


on an alien world instead of Earth was 
an inspired one. This provided them with 
carte blanche to create truly fantastic 
creatures — from enormous electric work 
critters to incandescent puff balls to neon- 
striped round fish. 

The flora and fauna designs make ex¬ 
ploring the oceans much more fun than I 
had anticipated. If the developers had gone 
for a more muted color palette or realistic 
visual tone, I think I would’ve quickly got¬ 
ten bored with searching the ocean floor. 

As it stands now. I’m still finding things 
that make me say “Oh, wow,” even after 
dozens upon dozens of hours of playtime. 

“Subnautica” also has a discoverable 
storyline that can be followed or ignored 
almost entirely. I found it fascinating, per¬ 
sonally, even if I constantly got distracted 
with building more and more elaborate 
structures. There is a shght horror bent to 
the plot and at least one standout moment 
that will send chills down your spine. 

But if you’re not interested in all that 
— if you’d rather just build the world’s big¬ 
gest and best sea base — you can do that 
too and ignore the radio calls that push 
the story forward. 

“Subnautica” was in early access for 
quite a while, and the game has grown by 
leaps and bounds. There are still some is¬ 
sues that I’d like to see ironed out, though. 
Some of the needed materials can take 
way too long to respawn, meaning some¬ 
times the game forces you to spend far too 
much time searching for a random fish 
instead of doing what you’d like. 

The hydration meter becomes a particu¬ 
lar chore because of this. Until you’ve 
progressed far along the technology tree, 
drinkable water is hard to come by and 
the fish that provide it are far scarcer 
than any other lifeform. That coupled with 
what I feel is a water meter that depletes 
way too quickly means that sometimes 
you’re spending time stockpiling water 
to keep a meter full instead of exploring, 
building or otherwise having fun. 


Inventory management, often a bane of 
these types of games, is also a pain until 
you can build one of the most advanced 
items in the game. There doesn’t seem to 
be any real way to mitigate it, though it’s 
possible I missed a craftable backpack 
somewhere along the way. If not — mod- 
ders, can you please get on that ASAP? 
Thanks. 

There are also a few technological 
bugs. When you reopen the game, you’ll 
constantly be bombarded by a series of 
messages telling you that the power in 
your various structures is offline. Then 
online. There’s also a fair amount of pop- 
in when you’re exploring. Normally this 
isn’t a big deal, but at least once I had to 
reload a game because I was attacked by 
a very large, very angry leviathan that 
appeared — not out of the shadows — but 
out of thin air. 

Still, the game is soundly crafted, 
considering how many moving items the 
game has to keep track of The oceans of 
“Subnautica” are always teeming with life 
and filled with wrecks that remember that 
you’ve been there before — and all of this 
is accomplished without sacrificing visual 
acuity or gameplay. The coders behind the 
scenes at Unknown deserve the biggest of 
applause for pulling this off 

In fact, everybody at Unknown does. 

“Subnautica” not only defied all expec¬ 
tations of what I thought I wanted from a 
survival game in 2018, it also brought with 
it an unparalleled sense of wonder and 
adventure. Simply speaking, it’s the best 
survival game since “Minecraft,” and it’s 
one of the best games I’ve played in recent 
memory. 

Grade: A-F 

Platform: PC (reviewed), Xbox One 

Online: unknownworlds.com/subnautica 

This game was played in early access 
and a review copy of the final game was 
provided by the developer for review 
purposes. 
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Olive picking passion 

Novice farmers braved branches for their first Sicilian harvest 



Francesco Raimondo, an oil maker who runs a mill in Castelbuono, Italy, uses an 
electronic sensor to measure the temperature of olive oil at his mill. 


By Cain Burdeau 
Associated Press 

O ur first grueling, knee-killing, 
bumbling and comically great 
olive season finally feels like it is 
over in Castelbuono, Sicily. 

We are rich in a new way: More than 
70 liters of dark green, corpulent and 
peppery olive oil has been produced and 
is ready to pour onto salads, bread, pasta 
and fish. 

Last summer, my wife and I were 
gloomy. There was the prospect of not 
having any oil for a second disappointing 
year. We moved to the Madonie mountains 
in north-central Sicily in no small part to 
enjoy making oil from some 40 trees on 
the country property we purchased. 

But disastrous drought and extreme 
heat hit Sicily and Italy hard. Between 
April and the start of October, only 7 
inches of rain fell into our rain gauge. 

“Due to the drought, there could have 
been the problem that the olives wouldn’t 
have produced any fruit,” said Francesco 
Raimondo, an oil maker who runs a 
mill in Castelbuono that his grandfather 
started in 1955. 

He spoke on a late December morning, 
the smell of crushed olives still hanging in 
the air inside the mill, though the pick¬ 
ing season was all but over. In November, 
the olive presses had been clanking and 
whirring, and crates and bags heavy with 
olives were hauled in by farm trucks, atop 
tiny Fiat cars and in the backs of cars. 

Still, production, Raimondo said, was 
off by half “This was supposed to be a 
good year, full. But the plants went into 
stress due to the drought,” he said. 

When we arrived in September 2016, 
we’d looked forward to picking olives. But 
that first harvest was destroyed by the 
olive fruit fly. 

Now the enemy was heat, drought 


and scirocco winds. Wells ran dry and 
gardens were limp and lifeless. At the 
plumber’s shop, pumps were bought and 
old ones fixed. Fountains were shut off 
Even household water was rationed. Bees 
buzzed in throngs — and died in throngs 
— at the few pools of water. 

Finally, in October, as though out of no¬ 
where, plump, black olive fruit appeared. 
And then more and more. 

It’s customary in Italy to wait until after 
the Day of the Dead to start harvesting 
olives. So we waited. 

On Nov. 7, we took our nets, rakes, 
crates and saws down to the first tree. 

We had made a crude map, and given 
trees names taken from the Greek and 
Georgian alphabets. We started with Mu, 
a nice, full-bodied younger tree with a 


healthy number of olives. Its good expo¬ 
sure to sun and breezes helped it thrive. 

We first picked up fallen olives, which 
can be used as salted table olives. Then, 
we attacked the “olive jungle,” as I called 
our unruly trees left for years without a 
good pruning. 

In the Madonie mountains, olives are 
picked mostly by hand, due largely to the 
landscape of steep hills and mountain 
slopes. Many families make oil just for 
domestic needs. We did the same. 

Our initiation was anything but easy. 

To pick olives, you first lay down large 
nylon nets. Then, using rakes, clap¬ 
pers, poles or your hands, you strip olive 
branches of their fruit. After a tree is 
done, you pick up the net and collect the 
olives in it. 


Simple enough, right? Not really. 

Nets got stuck on our uncut grass and 
wild plants. We slipped, and occasion¬ 
ally fell. We twisted and turned and tried 
every possible position to get our heavy- 
duty construction ladder into trees. We 
struggled to get olives that were entangled 
in “secco,” a thick dry web of branches in 
each of our uncultivated trees. 

And on it went for an entire month. 

The days grew colder. Work was inter¬ 
rupted by rain. Sore, we got up in the 
morning and trudged off in rubber boots 
to attack another tree. 

We stood high in the trees, got poked in 
the eyes by the secco, talked for hours and 
worked in silence for even longer; we ad¬ 
mired dawns and dusks and watched with 
satisfaction as the first olive oil was made 
at the mill. We climbed onto massive tree 
limbs and worried about falling; we killed 
our backs with long rakes and wondered 
why we were going to so much effort for a 
few olives dangling high and out of reach. 

And we ate voraciously, to satisfy our 
work appetite. 

We picked our trees, and those of 
friendly neighbors who live away in Pal¬ 
ermo; and we ended our season picking 
other friends’ olives under the shadows 
of Pizzo Carbonara, the massive alpine 
mountain that overlooks Castelbuono. 

Back at the oil mill, in late December, 
an oil producer named Enzo Biundo chat¬ 
ted with the mill owner, Raimondo. 

“This is called courageous agriculture,” 
Biundo said about harvesting olives in the 
Madonie. 

He shrugged. For him, the year had 
been disappointing. He got few olives 
from some 1,000 trees he planted six 
years ago. 

As for us, we were happy with our 
harvest. 
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Don't overlook Germany's second-largest city 



Courtesy of ricksteves.com 


The sun sets over Hamburg's huge port, one of Europe’s busiest, which sees the 
comings and goings of about 9,000 vessels a year. 


G ermany’s second-largest city, 

Hamburg, is awash with history, 
and played especially key roles 
in the stories of 19th-century 
emigration. World War II and the Beatles. 
It’s also a thriving 21st-century metropo¬ 
lis with an inviting harbor boardwalk, 
avant-garde architecture and Las Vegas- 
style nightlife. Every visit here makes me 
wonder why so many Americans skip it. 

Even though it’s about 60 miles from 
the North Sea, Hamburg’s seaport on the 
Elbe River was the world’s third largest 
a century ago. But World War II devas¬ 
tated the commercial center, and trade to 
the east was cut off during the Cold War. 
Port traffic dwindled and so did the city’s 
infiuence. But Hamburg’s been enthu¬ 
siastically rebuilt and, since Germany’s 
reunification, it has gained back its former 
status as a leading trade center. 

Hamburg’s port has evolved with the 
city’s needs and changes in shipping 
technology. One example is HafenCity, a 
huge development project that enlarged 
downtown Hamburg by about 40 percent. 
The centerpiece is the striking Elbphil- 
harmonie, a combination concert hall, 
public plaza, hotel and apartment com¬ 
plex. Its daring design and huge size fit in 
well with the massive scale of the sur¬ 
rounding port. 

Water seems to be everywhere in this 
city of nearly 2,500 bridges. Hamburg’s 
delightful lakes, the Aussenalster and 
Binnenalster, were created in the Middle 
Ages, when townsfolk built a mill that 
dammed the local river. In the 1950s, a 
law guaranteed public access to the Aus¬ 
senalster, and today, peaceful paths and 
bike lanes are a hit with locals. Along with 
plenty of downtown parkland, the lakes 
provide Hamburg — one of Germany’s 
greenest cities — with an elegant prom¬ 
enade, the Jungfernstieg, which comes 


complete with top-of-the-line shops. 

Just a block away, Hamburg’s massive 
city hall, built in the 19th century, over¬ 
looks a lively scene. It’s fianked by grace¬ 
ful arcades and surrounded by plenty of 
commerce. With its bold architecture and 
salty waterfront atmosphere, Hamburg 
feels nothing 
like Germany’s 
inland cities to 
the south. And at 
first glance, it’s 
hard to believe 
that it was one of 
the most heavily 
bombed cities in 
World War II. 

With its strate¬ 
gic port, muni¬ 
tions factories 
and transpor¬ 
tation links, Ham¬ 
burg was a prime target for the Allies. On 
July 27,1943, they hit the city center first 
with explosive bombs to open roofs, break 
water mains and tear up streets — making 
it hard for firefighters to respond. Then 
came a hellish onslaught of incendiary 
bombs: 700 bombers concentrated their 
attack on a relatively small area. The re¬ 
sult was a firestorm — a tornado of raging 
fiames reaching horrific temperatures. In 
three hours, the inferno killed more than 
40,000 people, left hundreds of thousands 
homeless and reduced eight square miles 
of Hamburg to ashes. 

Somehow, the towering spire of St. 
Nicholas’ Church survived the bombing. It 
and the ruins of the church itself are now 
a memorial, left to commemorate those 
lost and to remind future generations of 
the horrors of war. In its museum, you’ll 
see scorched and melted fragments dem¬ 
onstrating the heat of the firestorm. 

Though Hamburg is mostly rebuilt. 


many WWII-era bunkers were just too 
expensive to tear down. So they survive, 
incorporated into today’s cityscape. 

Hamburg’s Reeperbahn thoroughfare 
has long been the heart of Germany’s 
most famous entertainment zone. It 
gained notoriety as a rough and sleazy 
sailors’ quarter filled with nightclubs and 
brothels. But as the city has changed, so 
has its entertainment district. Today this 
street where the Beatles launched their 
careers in 1960 is a destination for theater 
and live music. 

Outside the city center, another popular 
destination is the BallinStadt Emigration 
Museum. For German Americans, Ham¬ 
burg has a special meaning, because their 
ancestors might have sailed from this 
harbor. Millions of Germans and other 
Europeans emigrated to the United States 
from this city between 1850 and 1930. 


A German counterpart to Ellis Island, 
the museum tells the story of emigration 
through Hamburg from the mid-19th 
century through World War II. 

An unforgettable capper to your Ham¬ 
burg visit is its harbor tour. You’ll see 
plenty of Hamburg’s bold new architec¬ 
ture as well as its more established beach 
communities. But mostly, an hour-long 
cruise gets you up close to Hamburg’s 
shipping industry — all those enormous 
container ships, cranes and dry docks. 

Hamburg is one of the great “undiscov¬ 
ered” cities in Europe. With its trading 
heritage and a strong economy, a visit 
here showcases a wealthy city that rose 
like a phoenix from a terrible recent past. 

Rick Steves (ricksteves.com) writes European 
travei guidebooks and hosts travel shows on pub¬ 
lic television and public radio. Email him at rick@ 
ricksteves.com and follow his blog on Facebook. 



Rick Steves 


TOP TRAVEL PICKS 



Courtesy of OP-FEA 


Musicians and members of carnival societies in German-speaking 
lands bring their distinctive sounds and colorful costumes to Prague 
for The Eurocarnival and Festival of Guggemusic Ensembles. 


Carnival in Austria 

The small village of Fiss in the 
Austrian province of Tyrol is the 
site of a unique carnival celebra¬ 
tion that is played out just once 
every four years. Blochziehen 
festivities trace their roots back 
to ancient fertility rites of the 
region. A 100-foot-long decorated 
trunk of a Swiss stone pine tree 
is pulled through the streets of 
the town on a wooden sleigh as 
a series of opposing characters 
attempt to hinder its progress by 
dancing in front of it and pull¬ 
ing it in the opposite direction. 
Dozens of masked and fur-clad 
figures play roles in the festivi¬ 
ties. The ceremony is symbolic of 
a plough breaking up the ground 
for spring planting. 

The rite, inscribed on UNES¬ 
CO’s List of Intangible Cultural 
Heritage in 2011, gets underway 
from 12:30 p.m. Jan. 28 at the 
town’s Kulturhaus. Fiss is about 
60 miles southwest of Garmisch- 
Partenkirchen, Germany. For 
more, see tinyurl.com/ybgkx7tk. 

Snow sculptures 
in the Black Forest 

The town of Bernau in Germa¬ 
ny’s Black Forest region plays 
host to the second edition of a 
show sculpture festival through 
Jan. 28. 

The Schwarzwaelder 



Karen Bradbury 


Read more about things to do I 
in the Europe Traveler blog: I 

stripes.com/blogs/europe-traveler 


Schneeskulpturen-Festival sees 
eight two-man teams hailing 
from Germany, Italy, Swit¬ 
zerland and the U.S. defy the 
elements to transform 10-foot- 
high blocks of snow into fanciful 
sculptures. They’ll be hard at 
work from 9 a.m.-7 p.m. Jan. 27 
and 9-11:30 a.m. Jan. 28. 

The festival unfolds on the 
Spitzenberg/Koepfie ski area, 
where other snow-based fun 
awaits. From 7-9 p.m. Jan. 27, 
visitors can enjoy a choreo¬ 
graphed ski show with a torchlit 
descent and pyrotechnical 
effects. On Jan. 28, Alpine horn 
players, musicians playing car¬ 
nival-style music and skiers in 
old-fashioned costumes entertain 
from 11:30 a.m.-2:30 p.m. 


Visitors can park at the 
Kurhaus-Parkplatz in the Inner- 
lehen section of town and walk to 
the sculpture viewing area. 

Entry is free. Tickets to the ski 
show on Saturday evening go for 
6 euros and are available on site. 
The sculptures can be viewed 
up to the time they’re washed 
away by the weather. Find addi¬ 
tional info at schneeskulpturen- 
schwarzwald.de. 

Craftsmen’s fair in Italy 

Aosta, capital of the Valle 
d’Aosta region in northwest Italy, 
makes a picture-perfect setting 
for an open-air fair that dates 
back a millennium. 

The Sant’Orso Fair, held on 
Jan. 30 and 31 each year, sees a 
thousand artists and craftsmen, 
many from the surrounding 
area, descend upon the city with 
their handmade wares in tow. 
Leather and wooden goods, lace, 
wicker, soapstone carvings, wool, 
sculpture, wrought iron creations 
and much more are bought and 
sold among the ancient Roman 
walls of the town. A pavilion 
dedicated to food and wine sells 
regional specialties, including 
local Fontina cheeses. Visitors 
fiock to the fair not only in hopes 
of finding items they love, but 
also to interact with their makers 
and revel in the fair’s unique and 
timeless atmosphere. 


On the night of Jan. 30, known 
as La Veilla, visitors and locals 
mingle on the lit-up streets. 
Folklore groups wander about, 
giving impromptu concerts, 
and mulled wine and hot broth 
keep the masses fueled. To learn 
more about the fair, see tinyurl. 
com/y6wc5z6o. 

Warm up for carnival 
in Prague 

The Eurocarnival and Festi¬ 
val of Guggemusic Ensembles 
has no set location; instead, it 
takes place in a different Eu¬ 
ropean city each year. In 2018, 


its musicians and individuals 
from carnival societies in Ger¬ 
man-speaking lands bring their 
distinctive sounds and color¬ 
ful, Venetian-style costumes to 
Prague. 

On Jan. 27, hundreds of musi¬ 
cians, dancers, fools and jokers 
will attempt to dispel the gloom 
of winter with a lively carnival 
parade, which gets underway at 2 
p.m. from Hradchin Square. The 
parade concludes with a mass 
concert of all participating en¬ 
sembles on the Old Town Square. 
Get details at or-fea.cz/akce/ 
guggemusik-en.php. 
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Sweet potato waffles with black beans, avocado, lime and coriander from the Edmundo Lounge, Bury 
St. Edmunds. The restaurant offers regular, gluten-free and vegan menus. 


In a sheet-pan supper, 
a meal cooks in one spot 


By Daniel Neman 
TNS 

heet-pan meals are the 
new big thing. Entire 
cookbooks have been de¬ 
voted to them, along with 
the inevitable blogs. 

Some of the recipes you find 
in these cookbooks and blogs are 
less than thrilling. You can find 
pizza after pizza. But what’s so 
interesting about baking a pizza 
on a rimmed baking sheet? 

For my baking-sheet meals, I 
want recipes that are thrilling 
— recipes that would make you 
look at your sheet pan in a whole 
new way. Recipes that exemplify 
a method of cooking rather than 
merely embrace a fleeting fad. 

For a warm winter meal, how 


about a pan full of pork chops 
with roasted apples and Brus¬ 
sels sprouts? Apples go with 
pork chops like bread goes with 
butter. But actually, I think the 
Brussels sprouts make this dish 
as excellent as it is. 

Pork chops are a little sweet 
for a meat, of course, and apples 
are a little sweeter. When you 
add brown sugar and cinnamon 
to the mix, that only intensifies 
the effect. 

So what you need is a coun¬ 
terbalance. A healthy splash of 
apple cider vinegar helps, but it’s 
the Brussels sprouts, with their 
bitter, cabbage-like taste, that 
makes this dish such a winner. 
Caramelized with a slight char 
from broiling, these veggies are 
completely addictive. 



After Hours: England 


By William Howard 
Stars and Stripes 

O ver the holidays I learned just how 

difficult it is for vegan members of my 
family to dine out with me. 

While I usually ponder an array of 
choices at most restaurants, they’re typically 
stuck with a side salad and order of fries. More 
than once a waiter has mistaken my family 
members for mere vegetarians and served a meal 
containing animal-produced ingredients that 
could make them sick. 

After our travels through England, Italy and 
France this holiday season, my vegan mother and 
sister said that the Edmundo Lounge in Bury St. 
Edmunds offered one of the best meals they had 
during their visit. They enjoyed it so much we ate 
there twice. 

The Edmundo Lounge was a godsend for my 
family because it offers three menus — a regular 
one with meat dishes, another that’s gluten-free 
and a third featuring only vegan food. So while I 
could enjoy a juicy beefburger, they could select 
from a long list of dishes that wouldn’t threaten 
their digestive tracts. 

At other times during our travels, we strove to 
eat at restaurants that served only plant-based 
dishes. On those occasions, I would just smile and 
pretend to enjoy my spinach lasagna. Luckily for 
me, beer is considered vegan. 

At the Edmundo Lounge, I didn’t have to pre¬ 
tend. Even the vegan dishes made me happy. 

My favorites included the full English vegan 
breakfast of falafel, hash browns, baked beans, 
slow-roasted tomato, sauteed mushrooms, spin¬ 
ach, wood-roasted peppers and toast. 

The vegan sweet potato waffles — with black 
beans, avocado, lime and coriander — were also 
great. Each crunchy bite of the slightly sweet 
waffles became savory when mixed with the 
black beans and avocado. 

If you’re really famished, you might want to try 
the Superhero burger, a 3-ounce beef patty with 
buttermilk fried chicken, smoked streaky bacon, 
eight-hour slow-cooked pulled pork, melted 
cheese, tomato, red onion and secret sauce with 
C^un-spiced onion rings. It’s the kind of burger 
you should eat with a knife and fork. 

Rounding out the experience at this unusual 
restaurant is the eccentric interior, which fea¬ 
tures wallpaper designs by William Morris and a 
collection of distressed chairs, weathered leather 
couches and brightly painted wooden tables. 

If you go on the weekend, prepare for a packed 
house and one of the best plant-based brunches 
outside of London. 



A nonvegetarian item on the menu of Edmundo 
Lounge is the Mexican Superbowl, with 
Moroccan chicken, black beans, roasted sweet 
potato, butternut squash, balsamic rice, rocket 
lettuce and tomato with chili salsa. 


EDMUNDO LOUNGE 

Edmundo Lounge is dog-friendly and has 
plentiful seating on two fioors. 

Location: 28 Cornhill, Bury St. Edmunds 
IP33 IDY. The restaurant is a 30-minute 
drive along the A14 from RAF Mildenhall. 
Paid parking is available nearby in front 
of the Abbey Gardens at the Arc Shopping 
Center. 

Hours: 9 a.m. to 11 p.m. Sundays-Thursdays; 
9 a.m. to midnight Fridays and Saturdays. 
Dress: Casual 

Prices: The all-day breakfast costs 2.25- 
7.50 pounds ($3.10-$10.35). Sandwiches cost 
5.50-7.95 pounds; salads are 8.95 pounds; 
burgers are 8.95-12.95 pounds; main dishes 
are 8.95-15.95 pounds; tapas are 3.75 pounds 
each or three for 9.95 pounds; and desserts 
are 2.25-5.50 pounds. 

Information: Phone: (-f 44)(0)1284 700-166, 
website: thelounges.co.uk/edmundo, email: 
edmundo@thelounges.co.uk 

— William Howard 


PORK CHOPS WITH ROASTED APPLES 
AND BRUSSELS SPROUTS 


Yield: 4 servings, about 411 
calories each 

Ingredients: 

1 teaspoon paprika 

1 teaspoon chili powder 

1 teaspoon garlic salt 

teaspoon ground red pepper 

V* teaspoon ground cinnamon 

3 tablespoons light brown 
sugar, divided 

2 teaspoons finely chopped 
fresh rosemary, divided 

1 teaspoon kosher salt, divided 

V 2 teaspoon black pepper, 
divided 

4 (1-inch-thick) bone-in center- 
cut pork chops 

3 tablespoons plus 2 teaspoons 
olive oil, divided 

3 tablespoons apple cider 
vinegar 

1 Gala apple, cut into V 2 -inch 
wedges 

1 pound fresh Brussels 
sprouts, trimmed and halved 

Kosher salt 

Directions: 

Preheat oven to 425 degrees. 
Line a rimmed baking sheet with 
aluminum foil and lightly grease 
with cooking spray. 

Stir together the paprika, chili 
powder, garlic salt, red pepper, 
cinnamon, 1 tablespoon of the 
brown sugar, 1 teaspoon of the 
rosemary, V 2 teaspoon of the 
salt and Vi teaspoon of the black 
pepper in a small bowl. Rub each 


pork chop with Vi teaspoon of the 
olive oil; rub both sides of each 
pork chop with the brown sugar 
mixture. 

Whisk together the vinegar 
and the remaining 2 tablespoons 
brown sugar, 1 teaspoon rose¬ 
mary, Vi teaspoon salt and Vi 
teaspoon black pepper in a small 
bowl. Slowly whisk in the re¬ 
maining 3 tablespoons of olive oil 
until blended. Place the apples, 
Brussels sprouts and Vi cup of 
the vinegar mixture in a large 
bowl; toss to coat. 

Place the pork chops in the 
center of the prepared baking 
sheet; place the apple mixture 
around the chops. 

Bake for 12 minutes; turn the 
chops over and bake until a meat 
thermometer inserted in the 
thickest portion registers 140 
degrees, 10 to 14 more minutes. 
Transfer the pork chops to a 
serving platter and cover with 
foil to keep warm. Stir the apple 
mixture on the baking sheet and 
spread into an even layer. 

Turn the oven to broil, and 
broil the apple mixture 3 to 4 
minutes or until browned and 
lightly charred. Transfer the 
apple mixture to a medium bowl. 
Toss together the apple mixture 
and the remaining vinegar mix¬ 
ture. Season with the kosher salt, 
and serve with the pork chops. 



Cristina M. Fletes, St. Louis Post-Dispatch/TNS 


The bittemess of Brussels sprouts offsets the sweetness of the 
pork and roasted apples in this sheet-pan meal. 


howard.william@stripes.co 
Twitter: (i)Howard_Stripes 
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By Will Morris 

Stars and Stripes 

E very once in a while I need 
a fix. Old Kingdom, Middle 
Kingdom, New Kingdom, 

Late Period, Ptolemaic — I 
really don’t care. Once when I hit rock 
bottom, I went to a museum looking for 
an exhibition about Egypt’s Byzantine 
period just to stop the shakes. 

I love ancient Egyptian history. 

If you are hankering for Egyptian 
history but can’t get to Berlin the see 
the world-class museums 


there, “Egypt: Land of I 


mortality” at the World 


Cultures Museum 


Mannheim, Germany, 


IS close enough and just 


big enough to scratch 


The special exhibit 


covers ancient Egypt 


from its beginnings 


some 5,000 years ago 


government and religion of the Egyp¬ 
tians, which were basically one and 
the same, the exhibit delves into the 
writing, food, society and the daily life 
of Egyptians. 

Because of limited space, some as¬ 
pects of Egyptian life are covered only 
superficially. But those who have an 
in-depth knowledge of history will be 
pleasantly surprised by the museum’s 
copy of the Book of the Dead, which 
contains spells to guarantee successful 
passage from this world to the Egyp¬ 
tian version of heaven. 

I recommend the World Cul 


tures Museum to parents 


ho school their children 


at home, as it’s a great 


ray to augment or cap 


off a lesson on the Egyp 


tians. All of the artifacts 


are explained m German 


and English. There is one 


drawback. Photography 


IS strictly forbidden, so 


holster your cameras and 


cellphones 


Greeks. Along with the 


Left: Wood statue from the 
Rolemaic Period of Ancient 
Egypt. Statuettes of Ptah, 
Sokar and Osiris, the god 
of the dead, were typical 
funerary equipment in the first 
millennium B.C. 


Upper left inset: A votive stela. 
New Kingdom, 19th Dynasty 
Egypt. Stelas were customarily 
used for decorating the 
exterior of tombs and temples 
in ancient Egypt. 


The Worid 


Cultures 


Museum in 


Mannheim, 


Germany, is 


the home of 


the exhibit 


“Egypt: 


Land of 


Immortality.” 


Exhibit examines how ancient society 
approached both life and afterlife 


ON THE QT 


DIRECTIONS 

“Egypt: Land of Immortality” is a stand¬ 
ing exhibit at the World Cultures Museum, 
which is part of the Reiss-Engelhorn-Mu- 
seen. D5, 68159 Mannheim. 

Take A6 east until you cross the Rhine 
River in Mannheim, then take B44 south. 
Once you cross the Rhine River again you 
are in the Mannheim Quadrate where the 
museum is located on D5. There is also 
regular rail service to the city. 


TIMES 


11 a.m. to 6 p.m. Tuesdays-Sundays. Closed 
Mondays, Christmas and New Year’s Eve. 

COSTS 


Admission is 10.50 euros ($12.50) for 


adults, 6.50 euros for students and museum 
members, 8.50 euros for groups of 10 or 
more, 20.50 euros for families and 4.50 
euros for children ages 6-18. 


INFORMATION 


Phone: -K49)(0)621 293-37-71, 
website: rem-mannheim.de, email: 
reiss-engelhorn-museen@mannheim.de 


— Will Morris 


FOOD 


A fine dining restaurant, C Five, is avail¬ 
able in the museum’s courtyard. A tasty, 
inexpensive Vietnamese restaurant, Mem- 
oires d’Indochine, is about two blocks away 
and is the only nearby option. 
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Insure your trip 
with these tips 

By Holly Johnson 

TNS 

W hile travel insur¬ 
ance can be pricey, 
buying a policy is the 
best way to ensure 
you don’t lose money when a trip 
is canceled or interrupted. 

Plans vary from carrier to 
carrier, but most offer coverage 
that kicks in if weather, illness 
or unforeseen events interrupt 
your travel plans or ruin them in 
some way. 

If you’re looking for ways to 
save on this important coverage, 
it’s important to know what to 
consider as you look for a policy. 
It’s also crucial to know when 
travel insurance is a smart idea 
and when you might not even 
need a policy. 

Consider these tips before you 
take steps to insure your next 
trip: 

• Use credit card coverage: 
Before you buy certain types of 
travel insurance, you might want 
to see if your credit card offers 
any coverage for free. Many 
rewards cards offer trip cancel¬ 
lation/interruption insurance, 
primary auto rental coverage 
and baggage delay coverage 
(among other types of insurance) 
as a cardholder perk. 

If your card doles out these 
benefits for free, there’s no rea¬ 
son to pay for them. Make sure 
to read your card’s terms and 
conditions to see what coverage 
is offered for free and if levels 
are adequate for your needs. 

• Shop around: While you can 
typically tack on travel insur¬ 
ance when you purchase airfare, 
a hotel stay or a travel package 
of any kind, these add-on policies 
aren’t always the best deal. Keep 
in mind that you can purchase 
your own travel insurance policy 
from a company like Allianz 
Travel Insurance or World 
Nomads. Buying your own policy 
lets you tailor your coverage to 
your exact needs, and you can 
make sure you’re getting the best 
price by shopping around. 

• Buy an annual policy: While 
you can buy tailored travel insur¬ 
ance policies that cover the in¬ 
tricacies of individual trips, you 
also can purchase annual travel 
insurance policies. If you travel 
a lot, these policies are generally 
a good deal and a lot less expen¬ 
sive than buying travel insurance 
for each vacation you take. 

• Know which trips need to be 
insured: If you’re purchasing a 
trip that is refundable — mean¬ 
ing you’ll get your money back if 
you cancel — then you don’t need 
to buy travel insurance. Some 
hotel bookings and even flights 
can be refundable. 

• Only buy the coverage you 
need: Last but not least, make 
sure you’re only buying travel in¬ 
surance to cover the components 
of your trip that need coverage. 

If you’re not renting a car, for 
example, you won’t need auto 
rental coverage. Further, you 
don’t need costly international 
travel insurance coverage if 
you’re taking a domestic trip. 

By tailoring your travel insur¬ 
ance policy to your needs and 
taking advantage of free cover¬ 
age offered through your credit 
card, you can avoid overpaying 
for travel insurance. 


RESTAURANT DIRECTORY 



Z-imtWute 

Call 0631-58047 for Pick-Up Orders 
Tue-Sun 11 am-9pm Mon Closed 
Weilerbacher Str. 110 
67661 Kaiserslautern 



COCKTAIL 
CASINO 
HAPPY Hour 
ENCHI Hour 

Schillerplatz3-5 
67655 Kaiserslautern 
0631 3702 7570 
w.Enchilada-kaiserslautern.de 


Hours of Operation: 
Fr, Sa, So, Mo • 
1000-2200 
Tu,Th-1100-1430/ 
1700-2200 
Wed • closed 


BOHM 

Neue Amberger StraUe 39 
92655 Grafenwbhr 
09641 9369-0 • www.hotelboehm.de 



Come Experience Germany's 
Finest Beer and Authentic 
German Cuisine 

www.brauhaus-castel.de 
Otto Suhr Ring 27 
55252 Mainz-Kastel 
Tel. 06134-24999 
Open daily ftomll:00-24:00 


JNEnJCHCtllUNi: 


iat-in&Take-Out-Ph: 07031 6841041 
Hours: 11:30-2:30,5:30-11 
Daily lunch special: €6.90 
Hartwaseni, 71088 Hoizgerlingen 
(inside the tennis club) 


Unsere Offnungszeiten: 

Montag - Mittwoch 
18:00 Uhr bis 23:00 Uhr, 

Donnerstag - Samstag 
18:00 Uhr bis 1:30 Uhr 

Genusswerk Bodega 
Fleischgasse 4 • 92637 Weiden BAR& 

Tel.: 0961/48497004 GRILL 

estaurant(agenusswerk-bodega.de 
book a table: www.genusswerk-bodega.de 


f 


STUTTGART 

^ c i ft* 




Indian Speciality Restaruant 
Leonberger Str. 97-71229 Leonberg 
07152/90 32 32 
www.kashmir-restaurant.de 



BURGER IN J-Q VV/y L 


Tapas • Cocktails 
Big Outdoor Area 

Rotebuhiplatz 21 Stuttgart 
Tel: 0711 48 98 430 • besitos-stuttgart.de | 




I Im Gewerbeparki • 92655 Grafenwbhr 
Delivery Service • 09641 -9367541 
w.roadside-diner.com 



Frauenricten Str 173 I 92637 Weiden I 
For reservations, please call 0961 62519. | 
www.olympia-weiden.de 

JNOIIUIPA- 

I v'v ■ 

Enchilada - Restaurant Bay Mexicano 
Schutzenhofstr. 3 65183 Wiesbaden 
Tel: 0611 450483-50 
wiesbaden@enchilada.com 
www.enchilada.de 


BuchstraUel ■ 71032 Bbl|lingen 
uvw.ehrbar-bb.de • info@ehrbar-bb.de 
facebook/Ehrbar-Boblingen 
Telefon 07031 98 96 961 


Burgermeister-Prechtl-StraBe 22,92637 WEIDEN 
Tel:-1-49 (0)961 20630300 

www.maxundmuh.de 



Breakfast • Lunch 
Daily Special 
Coffe&Cake 
Homeade Ice Cream' 

Sunday Breakfast 

Turmstr6 Opening Times 

71088 Hoizgerlingen Mo-Fr 8:30am to 7pm 
07031414777 Sa 9amto6pm 

www.dasstadtcafe.de sun 9am to 7pm 


Two Locations: 

* HohenloherstraUe 8 | 
^ 70435 Stuttgart 




and 


N MarienstraUe 28 

^ 70178 Stuttgart 

TRIPLE B • High Quality Burgers 
www.beef-burger-brothers.de 


Liu Asia 
Restaurant & Bar 


Buffet open Tuesday 
through Sunday 


Okinii 


I Taunus Strasse 22 
65183 Wiesbaden 
Tel. 0611-23835808 SL-iif 


Yuoki 


Ludwigsburger Str. 159 
70435 Stuttgart-Zuffenhausen 
Tel. 0711-55077118 • www.yuoki.de 
Mon-Sat 11:30-15:00 and 
17:30-23:30. Sun & Fri 11:30-23:30 


AINDIA 

Whouse 

■ ■ RESTAURANT 

AUT'HENTIC ANDJ 
DEUCIOUS FOOD! 

-Vai^H 


HOTEL DIRECTORY 



Read STARS^^^STRIPES. online at 


www.stripes.com 
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Photos by The Japan News-Yomiuri 


Minerva Wong poses for photos clad in oiran attire with her husband, Joe, at Henshin Shashinkan Studio Nanairo in Tokyo’s Taito Ward. 

Portal to the past 

Tokyo studios photograph clients as samurai and courtesans 


By Ryuzo Suzuki 

The Japan News/Yomiuri 

S tudios where visitors can 
have themselves dressed 
and photographed as samu¬ 
rai warriors or high-ranking 
Japanese courtesans are becoming 
increasingly popular in Tokyo. 

At Samurai Armor Photo Studio 
in Shibuya Ward, seven sets of 
yoroi kabuto (samurai armor and 
helmets) are prepared. The outfits 
were manually reproduced by high¬ 
ly skilled craftsmen based on ones 
that were used by samurai com¬ 
manders in the Sengoku warring 
states period, from the late 15th 
century to the late 16th century. 

The armor and helmets are made 
with metal, not plastic, and thus one 
set weighs about about 44 pounds. 

Customers choose their favorite 
armor and helmets while listening 
to explanations in English about the 
historical background of the items. 
Then they change into traditional 
knee-length underwear and split¬ 
toed socks. 

Staff members help the visitors 

CONTINUED ON PAGE 33 



A client at Samurai Armor Photo Studio in Shibuya Ward prepares to have his photo taken on the street. 


KNOW & GO 


• At Samurai Armor Photo 
Studio in Shibuya Ward, 
Tokyo, shooting 170 photos 
in 10 different samuri 
poses in the indoor studio 
takes about an hour and 

a half Fees for the stan¬ 
dard course that includes 
photographs start from 
13,000 yen (about $116) 
per person. A two-hour 
course is also available, 
in which visitors go out 
on the streets and have 
themselves photographed 
outdoors. Online: samurai, 
bz/en. 

• At Henshin Shashinkan 
Studio Nanairo in Tokyo’s 
Asakusa area, the oiran 
(courtesan) course takes 
about 2 Vi hours and the 
fees start from 27,000 yen 
(about $24) per person. 
Samurai, geisha and maiko 
packages also available. 
Online: nana-iro.tokyo/en/ 
introduction. 
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put on short-sleeved kimono 
and flowing trousers, plus 
gear, such as arm guards, leg 
guards, breastplates, swords 
and helmets. 

The photo studio opened in 
May 2016 by a nearby Arm that 
runs call centers. The com¬ 
pany began the service as an 
in-house business venture to 
utilize vacant office space. 

To start the business, studio 
manager Shimpei Takemura 
studied history and received 
training to help put on kimono 
and armor for about a year 
before the opening. 

Takemura said that the 
number of visitors who used 
the service this year was about 
double that of last year. Most 
of the customers are from the 
United States, France, Italy 
and other countries who learn 
of the studio’s service on the 
internet, he said. 

At Henshin Shashinkan 
Studio Nanairo, another such 
facility in Tokyo’s Asakusa 
area, customers can have their 
photos taken while dressed 
as oiran, or high-ranking 
courtesans. The oiran were 
considered a high-class type 
of prostitute at a time when 
prostitution was legal in some 
areas of Edo (today’s Tokyo). 
Most were also entertainers, 
and many became celebrities 
outside the pleasure districts. 

After customers choose their 
favorite long-sleeved kimono, it 
takes about an hour for the stu¬ 
dio to apply makeup and style 
the client’s hair in the elaborate 
and distinctive manner of an 


oiran. The customers’ hair is 
decorated with long kanzashi 
hair pins, traditional Japanese 
combs and many other hair 
accessories. Then they wear 
kimono and pose for photos on 
opulent sets. 

The photo studio was estab¬ 
lished in December 2014 by the 
Kyoritsu Maintenance group, 
which includes companies that 
manage and operate dormito¬ 
ries for students and company 
employees. The corporate 
group began the service as 
a new business utilizing the 
group’s knowledge. 

Mie Ichikawa, the manager 
of the studio, said the number 
of users has been steadily ris¬ 
ing, and has doubled from that 
at the time of the opening. 

The studio also lets visitors 
wear geisha and other cos¬ 
tumes, but most of them want 
to wear oiran costumes. The 
studio said there are about 
as many Japanese users as 
foreign ones. 

Minerva Wong, 36, a flight 
attendant who came to Japan 
on a 10-day sightseeing trip 
with her husband from Van¬ 
couver, Canada, was among the 
customers. 

“I learned Japanese history 
and kimono when I was very 
young, in elementary school,” 
she said, adding that the oiran 
makeover was something she 
had never experienced before. 
The elaborate garments make 
it “very difficult to move,” she 
said, “but it’s very pretty, very 
beautiful. It’s a good experi¬ 
ence, one of the best experi¬ 
ences in Japan.” 


Photos by The Japan News-Yomiuri 

Visitors from a tech start-up firm in Atlanta pose wearing samurai 
armor and helmets from Samurai Armor Photo Studio. 


Minerva and Joe Wong receive their photos after dressing as a 
courtesan and her lover at Henshin Shashinkan Studio Nanairo. 


Photos by Tyler HLAVAc/Stars and Stripes 

Lamb bones stewed with soy sauce is one of many affordable and tasty dishes from Tohoku Jinka in the 
Chinatown section of Yokohama, Japan. 


After Hours: Japan 


TOHOKU JINKA 


Location: 231-0023 Kana- 
gawa-ken, Yokohama-shi, 
Naka-ku, Yamashitacho, 
151-3. A 7-minute walk from 
Motomachi-Chukagai Station 
on the Minatomirai Line. 
Hours: 11 a.m. to 3 p.m. and 
5 p.m. to 1 a.m., Mondays 
through Fridays; 11 a.m. to 1 
a.m., Saturdays, Sundays and 


holidays. 

Prices: Most dishes cost 
between $7 and $10, while 
drinks range from $2.50 to 
$4. Desserts cost between $4 
and $8. 

Dress: Casual 
Information: tohoku-jinka. 
com. English menu available 
— Tyler Hlavac 


By Tyler Hlavac 
Stars and Stripes 

I n the back alleys of Yoko¬ 
hama’s famous Chinatown, 
hungry diners can explore 
China’s regional cuisines. 
Most of the restaurants here 
concentrate on Peking duck and 
flsh- and noodle-based dishes. 
While the quality is usually good, 
it can get repetitive. 

One of the area’s hidden gems 
is Tohoku Jinka, which breaks 
from the pack by serving Man¬ 
churian cuisine from China’s 
northeast. The restaurant 
isn’t fancy—just a few simple 
wooden tables and a deer skull 
hanging on the wall. However, 
it makes up for its lack of charm 
by offering something different 
from its neighbors: lamb is the 
centerpiece of most dishes. 

While patrons can still get 
some flsh-based dishes, lamb is 
the main draw. Tohoku Jinka’s 
signature dishes include lamb 
meat cooked on the bone in 
soy sauce (about $7) and a nice 
steaming hot bowl of lamb bone 
soup (about $11). Toss in an 
order of lamb dumplings ($4.50), 
and you have a winning combi¬ 
nation. 

My food was tasty, and the 
lamb was very juicy, tender 
and served hot. The downside: 
Tohoku Jinka’s food is quite 
greasy, so you might smell it on 
your clothes for some time after 
your meal. 

Diners should be aware that 
Chinese food from the north¬ 
east can get very spicy. I re¬ 
quested a level 2 spice — out of 
a maximum level of 3 — on my 
lamb-bone soup and could taste 
nothing but chilis. Tohoku Jinka 
doesn’t play around with spices, 
so don’t try it out unless you’re 
prepared for a spice challenge. 


Another plus: Tohoku Jinka’s 
food is cheap and Ailing. The 
drinks are exceptionally afford¬ 
able, but I wouldn’t really recom¬ 
mend them. For example, there’s 
a $3.50 cocktail on the menu, but 
I’d advise against it unless you 
don’t mind having a headache. 


Overall, Tohoku Jinka is a 
good place to start out the eve¬ 
ning with a unique, tasty meal 
that won’t empty your wallet 
before moving on to a night of 
hearty, lamb-fueled drinking 
somewhere else. 

hlavac.tylerdistripes.com 






The lamb-bone soup from Tohoku Jinka is a good dish for those who 
appreciate spicy food. 
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Photos by Aaron Kioo/Stars and Stripes 

Sake-flavored Kit Kat chocolates, left, are for sale at Tokyo Station — as are strawberry cheesecake-flavored Kit 
Kat chocolates, center. A display inside a shop at Tokyo Station advertises Kit Kat’s new Tokyo Banana flavor, right. 
Tokyo Banana is a popular custard-filled sponge cake often purchased as a souvenir by visitors. 


In Japan, Kit Kat finds success in constant addition of unique flavors 



Los Angeles Times/TNS 


Ryoji Maki, Kit Kat’s marketing manager in Japan, left, 
and Nestle Japan spokesman Takuya Hiramatsu show off 
their wares. 


By Jonathan Kaiman 
Los Angeles Times 

T WO years ago, Kit 

Kat’s marketing man¬ 
ager in Japan won an 
internal corporate 
award. His prize: a golden 
trophy shaped like one of the 
iconic chocolate bars. 

Today, the manager, Ryoji 
Maki, doesn’t remember why 
he won the award. But he’s 
immensely proud of what it 
inspired. 

“That’s how I came up with 
creating a gold leaf-covered 
Kit Kat,” he said. Before long, 
the chocolate wafer bars were 
on sale in Tokyo for about $18. 

“They were like an edible 
golden trophy.” 

Maki’s creation joined a long, and 
ever growing, list of distinctive, fun or 
just plain weird Kit Kats found only in 
Japan. The country is a Kit Kat-lover’s 
paradise, with so many unique variet¬ 
ies — an estimated 300 — that some 
travelers visit Japan just to try them. 

Many flavors are alien to the Amer¬ 
ican palate, and they go far beyond Jap¬ 
anese staples — such as sake, wasabi 
and green tea — and into uncharted 
territory: French salt, college tater and 
Muscat of Alexandria. 

Maki, 40, like a Japanese Willy 
Wonka, has developed several variet¬ 
ies, such as Iwaizumi Yogurt. “It may 
seem as if we just want to develop 


It may seem 
as if we 
just want 
to develop weird 
flavors for Japanese 
consumers. But the 
concept is really to 
diversify.” 

— Ryoji Maki, Kit Kat’s marketing 
manager in Japan, who has developed 
varieties such as Iwaizumi Yogurt 


weird flavors for Japanese 
consumers,” he said. “But the 
concept is really to diversify.” 

The candy with the Eu¬ 
ropean pedigree went on to 
conquer Japan thanks to con¬ 
stant invention — blueberry 
cheesecake, cherry blossom 
and melon — and a linguistic 
coincidence that makes Kit 
Kats here a harbinger of good 
luck. 

Kit Kat’s history dates to 
the United Kingdom in 1935, 
when the York-based confec¬ 
tionery company Rowntree 
introduced the bar — origi¬ 
nally called Rowntree’s 
Chocolate Crisp — as the per¬ 
fect complement to a working 
man’s cup of tea. In 1937, the 
snack was renamed Kit Kat Chocolate 
Crisp. 

In the 1950s, the bar arrived in 
Canada, South Africa, Ireland, Austra¬ 
lia and New Zealand; in 1973, it Anally 
made it to Japan. (The Swiss food and 
beverage giant Nestle acquired Rown¬ 
tree in 1988. Kit Kat is now sold in 
more than 100 countries. It is licensed 
by Hershey’s in the United States.) 

Yet the story of how Japan made the 
snacking staple entirely its own begins 
in 1990, in Hokkaido, Japan’s north¬ 
ernmost main island, known for its 
skiing, hot springs and beer. Kit Kat’s 
marketing team believed the island’s 
souvenir shops — in fact, souvenir 



shops nationwide — could stand to diversify 
their snack offerings. 

“Wherever you went, you could only And 
rice cakes,” said Takuya Hiramatsu, a spokes¬ 
man for Nestle Japan. “But people got kind of 
bored with traditional rice cakes.” 

The company introduced a strawberry-fla¬ 
vored Kit Kat exclusively in Hokkaido — and 
after it took off, tried more limited-edition 
varieties. The more they introduced, the more 
popular the bars became. The Kit Kat makers 
leveraged local products into exotic flavors. 

In time, exotic and strange Kit Kats began 
appearing all over, including on Honshu, the 
nation’s largest island. There, in Shizuoka 
prefecture, the candy-makers offered Tama- 
ruya-Honten brand wasabi Kit Kats; in the 
Kanto region, adzuki bean sandwich Kit Kats; 
in Hiroshima, Kit Kats flavored like momiji 
manju, a locally produced pastry made of rice 
and buckwheat. 

“I hved in Hiroshima when I was young,” 
Maki said. “So I knew people in Hiroshima love 
momiji manju so much — that it’s a soul food. I 
wanted to develop a business with that.” 

The snacks live up to their packaging in 
bold, bright colors. Citrus flavors have a sharp, 
acidic twang; matcha green tea has bitter 
overtones; Shinshu apple tastes a bit like cider. 
The wasabi variety tames the heat in favor 
of flavor. “It’s wasabi plus sweetness, which 
would not work at all if not (for) an amazing 
bit of chocolate engineering on Nestle’s part,” 
wrote the Snacktaku snack blog in a 2013 
review. “That trademark burn has been trans¬ 
formed from feeling to flavor. You do not feel 
the heat. You taste the heat.” 

Nestle gives several reasons for Kit Kat’s 
success in Japan. Giving sweets as gifts is a 
national custom, and the country has deep 
pride in its local culinary traditions and indus¬ 
tries. 

Not least, the chocolate bar’s English name 
is a cognate — it sounds like kitto kattsu, 
which means “you will surely win,” a sort of 
good luck blessing. Nestle leveraged the as¬ 
sociation into huge sales. In 2009, the com¬ 
pany created Kit Kat Mail, a partnership with 
Japan’s postal service that allowed students to 
send Kit Kats as good luck charms before the 
country’s high-pressure January university 
entrance examination. Some Kit Kat wrappers 
contain blank spaces for students to scribble in 
heartwarming messages. 

In March 2011, after an earthquake, tsu¬ 
nami and nuclear disaster devastated a swath 
of Japan’s Paciflc coast, people sent Kit Kats to 
the region, appending the message: kitto fuk- 
kyu kanau, or, you’ll surely recover. 

Nestle Japan threw its support behind the 
damaged Sanriku Railway — it released a 
special line of Kit Kats and donated some of 
the proceeds to reconstruction. It decorated 
two rail cars and in 2014, to celebrate the rail’s 
return to full operations, allowed riders to use 
some limited-edition Kit Kats as tickets. 

Nestle says Kit Kat sales in Japan have 
risen 50 percent between 2010 and 2016, and 
this August the company opened its first new 
manufacturing plant in Japan in 26 years to 
keep up with local demand. The company de¬ 
velops 20 new flavors every year and replaces 
flavors on convenience store shelves every two 
months. “That’s how the cycle has been ever 
since strawberry,” Maki said. 

New Kit Kat varieties, Maki said, take about 
six months to develop, from idea to shelf, which 
makes failures all the more disappointing. One 
of Maki’s greatest failures came about eight 
years ago — an assortment of cola- and lemon¬ 
ade-flavored Kit Kats. In 2009, “sports drink,” 
a citrusy concoction, also fell flat. 

The brief setbacks aside. Kit Kat retains its 
hold on the country. This winter, a new Kit Kat 
specialty store in Tokyo’s ritzy Ginza district 
— called Chocolatory — established the choco¬ 
late bar as a premium brand. Chocolatory has 
sold orange cocktail noir and Sakura green 
tea, containing cherry leaf extract. 

The store, which also sold Maki’s gold-leaf 
bars, once offered a limited-edition flavor that 
was distinctively Japanese — sushi Kit Kats. 
No tuna, no mackerel. Just fun-sized bars with 
Kit Kats (pumpkin pudding, Hokkaido melon, 
raspberry) laid on puffed rice and wrapped in 
seaweed. 
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JA focus on 

FAITH 

- ancC - 

SURVIVAL 

NY museum a living memorial to Holocaust victims 


By Karen Matthews 
Associated Press 

F aith and survival, not the machinery 
of death, are the central themes at 
an atypical Holocaust museum in 
Brooklyn, N.Y. 

The three-year-old Amud Aish Memorial 
Museum, located far from the tourist crowds 
near the very edge of the borough, focuses 
on the experiences of Orthodox Jews during 
and after the Holocaust. 

Its collection includes 
letters, diaries, photos and 
religious items, like a frayed 
prayer shawl worn secretly 
by a prisoner at Auschwitz. 

Many were donated by 
Orthodox and ultra-Ortho- 
dox Jews who had stashed 
the artifacts in basements 
and attics and would not 
have given them to another 
museum, Amud Aish staffers 
said. 

“Part of that is because 
their culture is different and 
they don’t patronize muse¬ 
ums for the most part,” said 
Shoshana Greenwald, direc¬ 
tor of collections. “But here 
they felt this was a museum 
that would tell their story and understand 
where they are coming from.” 

The collection includes the Warsaw Ghetto 
diary of Hillel Seidman, who wrote about 
Jews’ daily struggle to survive and to practice 
their religion in the face of horrific persecu¬ 
tion. 

“It’s a well-known diary,” said Dovid 
Reidel, the museum’s director of research. 
“This is the original.” 

The family of Seidman, who survived the 
Holocaust and died in 1995, gave the diary 
to Amud Aish because they “felt other mu¬ 
seums will just focus on his general story,” 
Reidel said. “They felt he wouldn’t be appre¬ 
ciated from his religious dimension as well.” 

Currently housed in a temporary space 
downstairs from a home health care com¬ 
pany, far from city subway lines, the Amud 
Aish Memorial Museum has long planned on 
moving to a more prominent location. When 
it opened in the remote Mill Basin neighbor¬ 
hood, there were plans to build an $11 million 
permanent museum in the borough’s Bor¬ 
ough Park section, home to a huge and grow¬ 
ing population of Orthodox Jews. Sholom 
Friedmann, the museum’s director and CEO, 
said there’s now no fixed date for a move. 

An exhibit that officially opens at the mu¬ 
seum this month tells the little-known story 
of thousands of Jews who found refuge in 


They were 
going to keep 
their religious 
commandments no 
matter what. And 
that isn’t portrayed 
so much in other 
museums. ^ 

Tova Rosenberg 

creator of the Holocaust oral history 
program “Names, Not Numbers” 


Japanese-occupied Shanghai, China. 

A group of teenage girls from a private 
Jewish school clustered around the glass 
display cases during a recent visit learned 
about the Walkin family, who fled Lithu¬ 
ania on the Trans-Siberian Railway in 1941, 
landing first in Kobe, Japan, and then in 
Shanghai. Program coordinator Miryam 
Gordon pointed out sabbath candlesticks 
adorned with Chinese characters. 

“Daily life continued,” she said. “Children 
were born. People got married.” 

Reidel’s own grand¬ 
father, Mike Tress, is 
featured in Amud Aish’s 
collection for his work 
trying to secure passage 
for European Jews to the 
United States or another 
safe haven. 

There are typed min¬ 
utes of an Oct. 14,1944, 
White House meeting 
between first lady Eleanor 
Roosevelt, Tress and 
other rescue activists. 
They met on a Saturday, 
when religious Jews are 
not supposed to travel or 
conduct business, Reidel 
noted, adding, “When it 
came to rescuing lives, 
that supersedes the not traveling or not hold¬ 
ing these work meetings on shabbos.” 

Colleagues in Holocaust remembrance 
said there’s a place for a museum that’s 
devoted to the devout. 

“The more opportunities there are to en¬ 
gage with Holocaust education, the better,” 
said Elizabeth Kubany, a spokeswoman for 
the Museum of Jewish Heritage — A Living 
Memorial to the Holocaust, located in lower 
Manhattan. 

Tova Rosenberg, the creator of the 
Holocaust oral history program “Names, 

Not Numbers,” said Amud Aish shows the 
“spiritual resistance” of Jews who main¬ 
tained their religion even in the concentra¬ 
tion camps. 

“They were going to keep their religious 
commandments no matter what,” Rosenberg 
said. “And that isn’t portrayed so much in 
other museums.” 

Michael Berenbaum, a Holocaust scholar 
who has served as a consultant to Amud 
Aish and other museums, said he hopes 
Amud Aish can reach its core community 
while also attracting a broader audience that 
may have little contact with the Orthodox 
beyond passing them on the street. “I would 
hope that lots of non-Jews, non-Orthodox 
Jews would come to see it in part as a bridge 
to understanding with these people they live 
adjacent to,” he said. 



miiQoiiin’s director of research Dovid Reidel displays an 
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He said, she said 

Associated Press music writers predict Grammy winners 


By Mesfin Fekadu and Nekesa Mumbi Moody 

Associated Press 

H ere at The Associated Press, we’ve written stories 
for years about how the Grammys have dissed rap, 
R&B and other evolving genres before others wrote 
about the hot topic after Beyonce lost to Adele last 
year. Check our records. 

So you could imagine how vindicated and excited we felt when 
the nominations rolled out late last year with Jay-Z, Kendrick 
Lamar, Bruno Mars, Luis Fonsi and Childish Gambino dominating 
in the top three categories, where rap, R&B and Latin music 
almost never win. 

But because of our expertise in this Grammy game, we know 
what’s obvious: The Recording Academy is unpredictable. 

So, again this year, we try our best at predicting who will win big 
Sunday at Madison Square Garden in New York City. 


Album of the year 

“Awaken, My Love!,” Childish Gambino; “4:44,” 
Jay-Z; “DAMN.,” Kendrick Lamar; “Melodrama,” 
Lorde; “24K Magic,” Bruno Mars 
Fekadu: Let’s just call this a blackout. 
The Grammys clearly want a non-white 
act to win, because if they didn’t care that 
much, they would have put Ed Sheeran up 
for this honor (deservingly). That’s why 
they chose Lorde — she’s a critical favor¬ 
ite so it’s a not a surprise she’s nominated, 
but who even remembers that she put out 
a project last year? Kesha or Harry Styles 
would have a stronger chance at winning 
album of the year than she would. With no 
rock or country nominees here, it makes 
you wonder where people from those 
genres will send their votes, and methinks 
that’s to Kendrick and Bruno. Tom Coyne, 
the epic mastering engineer who died last 
year, worked on Bruno’s album, giving 
him a boost. Plus, Bruno plays multiple 
instruments, has written and produced all 
of his own songs as well as several hits for 
others, earning him appreciation from the 
music community at large, from song¬ 
writers to producers to engineers. I think 
with all of that support, along with Jay-Z 
and Kendrick splitting some of the votes, 
Bruno will dripping in finesse with “24K 
Magic.” 

Moody: This is definitely the “let’s 
correct that Adele win” batch of nomi¬ 
nations, and Lamar would be a heavy 
favorite to win it all, making it the first 
true rap album to take the top trophy. But 
this is the Grammys — and that’s why 
it’s not going to happen. First off, Jay-Z 
and Lamar will likely split the rap vote, 
and while Childish and Lorde are criti¬ 
cal favorites, they are also underdogs. 
Grammy voters will more than likely be 
charmed by an act with huge commercial 
appeal, an amazing live act, 
top-notch songwriting 
^ y capabilities, a multi-in- 

V strumentalist — who 
hails from Hawaii. 
This is Mars’ for the 
taking. 

Bruno Mars 


Record of the year 

“Redbone,” Childish Gambino; “Despacito,” Luis 
Fonsi and Daddy Yankee featuring Justin Bieber; 
“The Story of O.J.,” Jay-Z; “HUMBLE.,” Kendrick 
Lamar; “24K Magic,” Bruno Mars 

Moody: Even though “Despacito” was 
the biggest hit of the year compared to its 
competitors, Grammy voters often ignore 
the most popular for the “artistic” choice. 
Here that would seem to be Lamar’s 
“HUMBLE.,” but I think overall, the re¬ 
cord and artist that moved voters most was 
probably Mars over everyone else. Plus, it 
also was ubiquitous. Mars wins again. 

Fekadu: “Despacito” was much more 
than your average pop hit of the year. 

It broke several records on Spotify and 
YouTube, and opened more doors for 
Latin music to be integrated on pop radio 
without watering down or Americanizing 
its songs. That’s enough for Luis Fonsi and 
friends to take home the prize. 


Song of the year 



“Despacito,” Luis Fonsi, Daddy Yankee, Justin 
Bieber, Jason “Poo Bear” Boyd, Erika Ender and 
Marty James Carton; “4:44,” Jay-Z and No I.D.; 
“Issues,” Julia Michaels, Benny Blanco, Mikkel 
Storleer Eriksen, Tor Erik Hermansen and Justin 
Drew Tranter; “1-800-273-8255,” Logic, Alessia 
Cara, Khalid and Arjun Ivatury; “That’s What I 
Like,” Bruno Mars, Philip Lawrence, Christopher 
Brody Brown, James Fauntleroy, Ray Charles 
McCullough II, Jeremy Reeves, Ray Romulus and 
Jonathan Yip 

Fekadu: Normally I would say that 
Bruno would automatically win this, but 
do we really think the Academy is going 
to give this award to eight songwriters? 

A couple of songs with four songwrit¬ 
ers have won this award, though usu¬ 
ally most of the writers count for band 
members, from Dixie Chicks to U2 to 
Coldplay. That gives the edge to Jay-Z, 
who wrote “4:44” with just No I.D. He’ll 
make history and become the first rapper 
to win song of the year — appropriately a 
year after he was the first rapper induct¬ 
ed into the Songwriters Hall of Fame. 

Moody: I would agree with your logic 
typically, but just about everyone in this 
category has multiple songwriters, so I’m 
thinking voters are getting used to the fact 
that there are more songs by committee 
and fewer single songwriters or duos in 
this era. Plus, as powerful as “4:44” was it 
was, I don’t think it resonated with enough 
of the Academy. I’m thinking Bruno did. 

I say he takes it with his songwriting 
entourage. 


Best new artist 

Alessia Cara; Khalid; Lil Uzi Vert; Julia Michaels; 
SZA 

Moody: SZA is the most nominated 
woman of this year’s Grammys and had 
crossover success, but something tells me 
voters may have an easier time gelling 
with the PG-rated verses of some of her 
counterparts than her raw lyrics. And 
between Cara, Khalid and Michaels, I 
say Michaels has the edge, particularly 
because the “Issues” singer has written 
plenty of hits for others, and voters may 
want to reward her for that as well. 

Fekadu: Alessia Cara — who some 
thought would be a best new artist nomi¬ 
nee last year — had hits and success with 
her 2015 debut album and co-starred on 
more hits with Zedd and Logic last year 
(and even those songs are nominated for 
Grammys this year). Despite their suc¬ 
cess, the other nominees haven’t had the 
most outstanding debut years like past 
breakthrough acts have. So to voters, 
Alessia is the one they’re most familiar 
with, and that’s why she’ll win. 

Best pop vocal album 

“Kaleidoscope EP,” 

Coldplay; “Lust for 
Life,” Lana Del Rey; 

“Evolve,” Imagine 
Dragons; “Rainbow,” 

Kesha; “Joanne,” 

Lady Gaga; “Divide,” 

Ed Sheeran 

Fekadu: Ed 
Sheeran, here is 
your consolation prize. 

Moody: Sheeran for the 
win! Also: “Ed Sheeran is Ed Sheeran 
not here to accept his tro¬ 
phy, so we will give it to him later...” 

Best rock performance 

“You Want It Darker,” Leonard Cohen; “The 
Promise,” Chris Cornell; “Run,” Foo Fighters; No 
Good,” Kaleo; “Go to War,” Nothing More 

Moody: I’d normally say the Foo Fight¬ 
ers, but there are two chances to give a 
posthumous honor, with Cohen, who died 
in 2016, and Cornell, who died last year. 
Cornell’s suicide at the age of 52 may have 
affected more people, and his song, about 
the Armenian genocide, is resonating now, 
with an Oscar campaign (it’s from a movie 
of the same name). I think Cornell takes it 
— and it’s richly deserved. 

Fekadu: Cornell is definitely winning 
this. It would have been epic to see an¬ 
other great who died last year — Chester 
Bennington — nominated here for some¬ 
thing from Linkin Park’s latest album, 
“One More Light.” 




Best urban 
contemporary album 

“Free SLACK,” SLACK; “Awaken, My Love!,” 
Childish Gambino; “American Teen,” Khalid; 
“Ctrl,” SZA; “Starboy,” The Weeknd 

Fekadu: First of all, SZA needs to win 
this. “Ctrl” is one of the BEST ALBUMS 
OF ALL TIME, said in Kanye voice. OK, 
maybe not of all time, but it was definitely 
the highlight of 2017! Here’s her problem, 
though: Khalid also had huge success as a 
rising artist last year; Gambino’s album is 
nominated for album of the year, plus he’s 
a Golden Globe and Emmy winner; and 
The Weeknd is still hella popular, despite 
earning only one Grammy nomination 
this year. But because this category 
makes me super emotional, like SZA’s 
music, I am going to predict she wins 
simply because she deserves to. 

Moody: You’re getting in your feelings, 
son. And that’s clouding your view. While 
yes, I do think “Ctrl” was good, it was not 
the best album of last year — but I di¬ 
gress. It IS the best album in this catego¬ 
ry, but still won’t win — I think Grammy 
voters will be too impressed that Donald 
Glover made a musical album in between 
acting projects, even if it is a rip-off of Sly 
and the Family Stone, Parliament and any 
other 70s funk album released. Childish 
Gambino takes it. 

Best rap performance 

“Bounce Back,” Big Sean; 

“Bodak Yellow,” Card! 

B; “4:44,” Jay-Z; 

“HUMBLE.,” Kendrick 
Lamar; “Bad and 
Boujee,” Migos fea¬ 
turing Lil Uzi Vert 

Moody: Cardi 
B’s “Bodak 
Yellow” was the 
sensation of the year 
but her inclusion 
will likely be seen as 
honor enough. Plus, 

anyone trying to beat “HUMBLE.” should 
really sit down. 

Fekadu: Cardi B may be the current 
queen of rap, but King Kendrick is easily 
winning here. 

Best country song 

“Better Man,” Taylor Swift (performed by Little 
Big Town); “Body Like a Back Road,” Sam 
Hunt, Zach Crowell, Shane McAnally and Josh 
Osborne; “Broken Halos,” Chris Stapleton and 
Mike Henderson; “Drinkin’ Problem,” Midland, 
Shane McAnally and Josh Osborne; “Tin Man,” 
Miranda Lambert, Jack Ingram and Jon Randall 

Fekadu: If more people knew Staple¬ 
ton’s song, he would have a stronger shot 
here. Sam Hunt, whose song set the re¬ 
cord for most weeks at 
No. 1 on the country 
charts, has a bet¬ 
ter chance in the 
best country solo 
performance 
category. That 
leaves us with 
Tay Tay, who 
will return to 
her roots with 
another win 
for best country Taylor Swift 

song. You can’t deny 
her skill with the pen. 

Moody: While Swift’s departure for 
pop likely still stings for some country 
voters, she remains one of the genre’s top 
boosters of other acts, and the fact that 
she wrote such a straightforward country 
song for one of its biggest acts goes a long 
way. Swift gets another country trophy for 
her mantle. 


Mars, Sheeran photos courtesy of 
Atlantic Records; Lamar, Swift photos 
from The Associated Press; Cornell photo 
courtesy of Universal Music Group 
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Punk pays back an early promoter 



Dr. Demento, aka Barrett Hansen, has a new album, “Dr. Demento Covered in Punk,” 
which focuses on punk-rock versions of songs associated with the quirky emcee's 
long-running radio show. Hansen’s shows now reach listeners via internet subscription. 


Dr. Demento, comedic 
song hero and unsung 
punk-rock legend, gets 
his due on new album 

By Randy Lewis 
Los Angeles Times 

As the zany-but-brainy on-air alter ego 
of music historian Barret Hansen, veteran 
radio show host Dr. Demento has champi¬ 
oned the career of “Weird Al” Yankovic, 
the wacky music of humorists Spike 
Jones, Allen Sherman, Stan Freberg and 
Tom Lehrer, and obscure recordings that 
push the limits of propriety. 

Less known is that he was an early 
advocate of punk rock. No surprise, con¬ 
sidering this is a man with a distinctive 
raspy and squeaky voice who continues 
to greet listeners as “Dementoids and 
Dementites.” 

The punk connection takes center stage 
with “Dr. Demento Covered in Punk,” an 
exceedingly ambitious and densely packed 
double album — triple in the vinyl edition 
— released Jan. 12. 

The album comprises 64 tracks spread 
over two CDs, pulling together new 
recordings of “mad music and crazy 
comedy” songs long associated with the 
quirky radio emcee. Participants include 
Yankovic, Joan Jett & the Blackhearts, 
William Shatner, Adam West, the Vandals, 
Fred Schneider of the B-52’s, the Misfits, 
Japan’s Shonen Knife, Los Straitjackets, 
Missing Persons, the Dead Milkmen and 
at least a dozen more. 

“I was always a fan of rock ’n’ roll, and 
some of the early punk music of the ’60s 
with groups like the Music Machine,” 
Hansen, 76, said in the cozy living room 
of his home in Lakewood, Calif, where 
he also records his shows that now reach 
listeners through subscriptions by way of 
his official website. 

“So when the new punk rock showed 
up around 1976 and 1977,1 played a few 
samples on my show,” he said. Hansen 
graduated as a classical music major from 
Reed College in Portland, Ore., and subse¬ 
quently earned his master’s degree in folk 
music studies from UCLA. 

“I got the Ramones’ first album and 
played several of those songs, including 
‘Beat on the Brat,’ the song Weird Al did 
for this album,” said Hansen, who has 
been inducted into the National Radio 
Hall of Fame, the Comedy Hall of Fame 


and the Oregon Music Hall of Fame. 

Response to punk 

And the response from his listeners to 
first-wave punk rock? 

“There was a little bit of ‘What the ... is 
that?”’ he said. “But mostly, people took it 
in stride. They were used to hearing me 
drop in odd things that might have been 
unexpected. In fact. I’m sure that was part 
of the appeal of the show for many people. 
My audience was quite young in those 
days — lots of high school kids. That’s how 
the show became popular: Monday morn¬ 
ing conversations about songs I’d played 
the night before, some of which were 
scandalous for various reasons.” 

As it turns out, many of those groups 
were already, or soon to be, fans of 
Demento’s twisted sense of humor. 

“We are children of the Demento 
legacy,” said Joe Escalante, bassist of 
long-running Southern California punk 
band the Vandals, which contributes its 
version of Lehrer’s sardonic “National 
Brotherhood Week.” “We are hugely 
grateful to him.” 

The new recordings were made at the 
behest of John Cafiero, a musician and 
producer who has worked with the Mis¬ 


Maria Alejandra Cardona, Los Angeles Times/TNS 


fits, the Ramones and fronts the pop-punk 
band Osaka Popstar. 

For his band’s track, Cafiero chose to 
update the goofy “Pico and Sepulveda” 
song recorded in 1947 by Felix Figueroa 
and his Orchestra, and which Hansen 
adopted as his show’s theme song. 

“I can’t say how old I was — probably 
6 or 7 — when a friend of mine who lived 
downstairs played me the original version 
of Benny Bell’s ‘Shaving Cream,’ which he 
had taped off of Dr. Demento’s show. That 
was mind-blowing for me.” 

Cafiero’s goal with the album is “to 
introduce a new generation of listeners 
to Dr. Demento, those who maybe have 
never heard his show, “so they can experi¬ 
ence some of the same thrill and sense of 
discovery I got from it.” 

About four years ago, he came up with 
the idea of creating a tribute album with 
new versions of many of the songs Demen¬ 
to played over the decades, highlighting 
the anti-authority spirit they shared with 
the punk community. 

Besides shepherding new versions of 
vintage songs, Cafiero also talked Hansen 
into providing intros and outros as he’s 
long done on the radio — including histori¬ 
cal tidbits such as the revelation that the 


Muppets’ catchy “Ma Na Ma Na” song, 
covered on the album by the Kipper Kids, 
originated in the soundtrack for a soft¬ 
core porn film in the early 1970s. 

“From the beginning, I envisioned it as 
a full-length tribute album to Dr. Demen¬ 
to, structured like one of his radio shows,” 
Cafiero said. “I didn’t plan on it being a 
double album, but the more I got into it, 
the more I got into the groove.” 

Actually, those who listened to Demento 
in the ’70s and ’80s probably remember 
the days when he commanded a full four 
hours each Sunday night. 

When his show began being syndicated 
nationally in 1974, the time slot was scaled 
down to half that, and his weekly top 10 
list of most-requested songs slimmed 
down to a Funny Five. These days, he’s 
back to creating a new 10 each month for 
his internet audience. 

Star-studded songs 

Among the coups Cafiero scored for 
“Dr. Demento Covered in Punk” are 
tracks from the stars of two of the biggest 
cult-classic TV series of the 1960s: “Star 
Trek’s” Shatner, who recorded the song 
“Garbageman,” and “Batman’s” West, 
heard in one of his final performances 
before his death in June at 88. He sings 
“The Thing,” a vaguely suggestive song 
recorded in 1950 by Phil Harris. 

The biggest success story out of Han¬ 
sen’s nearly 50 years on the air — his first 
radio gig using the Dr. Demento persona 
came in 1970 at Pasadena, Calif-based 
underground station KPPC-FM (106.7) 

— was no doubt “Weird Al” Yankovic. His 
appearance here with “Beat on the Brat” 
is his first studio recording that’s not a 
parody or one of his original songs. 

Operating these days in the realm of 
internet radio, Hansen recognizes the 
advantages and disadvantages over his 
many years in broadcast radio. 

“People have to subscribe now and pay 
for it, which means they can’t just tune in 
for free like they used to,” he said. “On the 
plus side, there are no commercials. And 
people can listen to it anywhere in the 
world.” 

He also no longer has to think twice if 
he wants to cue up Monty Python’s “Sit 
on My Face,” Ruth Wallis’ “The Dinghy 
Song” or any of the more suggestive tunes 
from his collection of more than 100,000 
LPs, 45s, 78s, CDs, reel and cassette tapes 

— songs that often made his broadcast 
world bosses nervous. 

“I don’t have to answer to the FCC,” 
he said with a smile. “There’s a lot more 
freedom.” 


Once full of promise, Moon Taxi now riding on fumes 


The Nashville-based quintet 
Moon Taxi has been steadily 
gaining a wider following for the 
past decade, and we’re happy 
for them. But the cost, it now 
becomes clear, has been too high. 

“Let the Record Play,” the 
band’s 10-track fifth album, will 
be hard to take for some fans as 
Moon Taxi becomes progres¬ 
sively blander with each passing 
year. 

Their sound has flattened, with 
lyrics that have grown mushy 
and lack bite. Their transforma¬ 
tion into a lite version of Kings of 


Leon is almost complete. 

The issue isn’t their musi¬ 
cianship, which remains tight, 
intricate and top-notch. Nor does 
it have to do with Moon Taxi’s 
blend of indie-prog rock, led by 
Trevor Terndrup’s special voice. 
It’s just that “Let the Record 
Play” would be a triumph for any 
other band. For Moon Taxi, it’s 
just treading water. 

Any urgency, any sense of 
experimentation, is mostly gone. 
This might be what happens 
when you combine a big record 
deal — the band is newly signed 


to RCA — with the payday that 
comes when Moon Taxi songs 
get used in commercials from 
BMW to McDonald’s. “Hey, hey, 
hey / Now we’re looking good / 
Now we’re looking good as gold,” 
go the taunting lyrics in one new 
song. 

Moon Taxi used to deal with 
social issues — “All the Rage” 
from the brilliant 2012 album 
“Cabaret” condemned extrem¬ 
ism — and played with different 
sounds, as in “The New Black” 
from 2013. 

On the new album, they lean 


on sunny and shimmery sounds, 
with only a few songs at the end 
— particularly the excellent 
“Trouble” — making any sort of 
impression. 

And the closest they get to 
social consciousness is on “Two 
High,” a half-hearted attempt to 
resist and connect people on a 
grass-roots level (“We can walk 
together / With our hands up in 
the sky”). It’s sort of fitting for 
this album that that’s also the 
gesture for surrender. 

— Mark Kennedy 
Associated Press 



Moon Taxi 

Let the Record Play (RCA) 
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By Patrick Anderson 
Special to The Washington Post 

F or students of World War II, 

certain places possess enduring 
resonance: among them are Pearl 
Harbor, Dunkirk, Stalingrad, 
Monte Cassino, Iwo Jima, Hiroshima. 
Another milestone, although its impor¬ 
tance is political rather than military, is 
Munich, the German city where British 
Prime Minister Neville Chamberlain met 
with Adolf Hitler in September of 1938 in 
a desperate attempt to preserve peace in 
Europe. 

Their meeting is the focal point of 
“Munich,” by Robert Harris, the author of 
numerous outstanding novels of political 
history, set from ancient Rome to modern 
London. His new novel offers a painful 
look at an honorable man, longing for 
peace, but confronting an adversary who 
had only conquest in mind and only con¬ 
tempt for Chamberlain’s good intentions. 
The two leaders met to discuss Hitler’s 
demands that the Sudetenland region of 
Czechoslovakia be handed over to Ger¬ 
many. Chamberlain, fearful of Hitler’s 
wrath, accepted the takeover but sought to 
gain the dictator’s assurance that peace, 
not more demands, would follow. 


Chamberlain would be accused of 
appeasement, but Harris sees a man 
haunted by hundreds of thousands of 
English deaths in World War I, barely 20 
years earlier, and desperate to buy time. 
Before Munich, he quizzes England’s 
military leaders about their readiness. 

The army chief reports, “We only have 
I about a third of the 
number of guns we 
believe are needed 
to defend London.” 
The air force com¬ 
mander confesses, 
“On paper we have 
twenty-six modern 
squadrons available 
for home defense but 
only six have modern 
aircraft.” He added 
I that the guns on the 
Hurricane fighters 
have a technical problem: “They freeze 
above fifteen thousand feet.” 

Although his story is based on fact, Har¬ 
ris uses two fictional characters to achieve 
his novelistic ends. They are young men, 
one British and one German, who became 
friends as students at Oxford and now 
serve as aides to the real-life senior diplo¬ 
mats. Hugh Legat is in the British delega¬ 



tion because he speaks fiuent German. 
Paul von Hartmann is part of Hitler’s 
entourage, although he secretly belongs 
to a group of military and diplomatic of¬ 
ficials in Berlin who hope to overthrow the 
German leader. During the Munich con¬ 
ference, von Hartmann furtively gives his 
English friend information about Hitler’s 
plans that may strengthen Chamberlain’s 
hand. He knows he is risking his life. 

The British view the German leader 
with dismay. Chamberlain says of his first 
meetings with the dictator that he felt like 
a Victorian explorer who had encountered 
“some savage warlord.” 

Legat, observing Hitler, is struck by 
his “strangely opaque blue eyes” and 
adds that he “smelled strongly of sweat.” 
Hitler’s German enemies scorn him as “a 
vulgar Austrian corporal” who thinks he’s 
a military genius. 

Romance fares poorly in this story. 

We visit the Munich apartment where 
Hitler once lived with his half-niece, Geli 
Raubal, who was rumored to be his lover 
and was killed there with his gun in 1931, 
at age 23, an apparent suicide. By the 
time of Munich, Hitler had begun his long 
relationship with Eva Braun, but is also 
said to have taken a woman on his staff as 
a mistress. Legat’s English wife is beauti¬ 


ful, rich and unfaithful. Von Hartmann’s 
lover is a secretary in the German foreign 
ministry whom he doesn’t entirely trust. 
Chamberlain, at least, is happily wed. 

Near the end of the conference, Cham¬ 
berlain persuades Hitler to sign a state¬ 
ment that calls their Munich agreement 
“symbolic of the desire of our two peoples 
never to go to war with one another 
again.” To Hitler, these words are mean¬ 
ingless, but Chamberlain proclaims them 
to be proof that peace has been achieved. 

Back in England, he is hailed as a 
peacemaker and continues as prime 
minister for nearly two more years, but 
Hitler’s continued aggression finally 
forces his resignation. He is, of course, 
replaced by Winston Churchill, whose 
inspired leadership, along with the bril¬ 
liance of the Royal Air Force, thwarted 
Hitler’s dreamed-of invasion of England. 
In time, American and Russian might 
would crush the Third Reich. 

Some critics still call Chamberlain an 
appeaser, but Harris underscores the 
importance of the time he bought when he 
quotes Hitler saying bitterly in February 
1945, when Germany’s defeat was near, 
“We ought to have gone to war in 1938.” 

Once again, Harris has brought history 
to life with exceptional skill. 


‘Frankenstein’ at 200: Original horror tale reissued on anniversary 


By Moira Macdonald 

The Seattle Times 

O n a miserably rainy 
night in June 1816, a 
group of friends and 
lovers huddled around 
the fireplace in their rented 
villa near Lake Geneva, telling 
ghost stories and challenging 
each other to write frightening 
tales of their 
own. From that 
evening came 
perhaps the 
most famous 
horror story of 
all time: “Fran¬ 
kenstein,” 
published 200 
years ago this 
month. 

Mary Shelley, 
author of “Frankenstein,” was 
far from the most famous writer 
around that fire; she was, at the 
time, 19-year-old Mary Godwin, 
daughter of the early feminist 
and writer Mary Wollstonecraft. 
She had become notorious by 


running off to the Continent with 
then-married poet Percy Bysshe 
Shelley and having a child with 
him. He, Lord Byron, Mary’s 
stepsister Claire Clairmont (who 
became pregnant with Byron’s 
child that summer) and Byron’s 
personal physician John Polidari 
(himself suffering from a crush 
on Mary) made up that rather 
complicated house party. (If all 
this sounds like it should be a 
movie, rest assured that it soon 
will be: “Mary Shelley,” starring 
Elle Fanning in the title role, will 
be in theaters later this year.) 

It’s not entirely clear exactly 
what, other than that dark night, 
inspired young Mary Shel¬ 
ley to create a tale of a living 
monster created as a grotesque 
scientific experiment by young 
Victor Frankenstein. But, in an 
introduction to a later edition 
of “Frankenstein,” she wrote 
of the idea coming in the form 
of a waking dream in which “I 
saw the pale student of unhal¬ 
lowed arts kneeling beside the 
thing he had put together. I 


saw the hideous phantasm of a 
man stretched out, and then, on 
the working of some powerful 
engine, show signs of life, and 
stir with an uneasy, half vital 
motion.” 

Her eventual book, “Fran¬ 
kenstein; Or, The Modern 
Prometheus,” was turned down 
by two publishers before Lack- 
ington’s, described by biogra¬ 
pher Charlotte Gordon as “an 
undistinguished house with a 
list of hack writers,” agreed to a 
small print run, released on New 
Year’s Day of 1818. Critics were 
angered by the book, published 
anonymously, and decried its au¬ 
thor as an atheist. Though “Fran¬ 
kenstein” was republished twice 
in her lifetime (in 1822 and, 
heavily revised, in 1831), Mary 
Shelley never earned royalties 
from it. 

You wonder what Mary, if she 
could see us now, would think 
of what became of her monster; 
the block-headed creature of 
numerous movies, Halloween 
costumes, giggles (think “Young 


Frankenstein,” one of cinema’s 
great comedies) and nightmares. 

Should you wish to acquaint 
yourself with Shelley’s original 
tale. Penguin Classics has reis¬ 
sued “Frankenstein: The 1818 
Text” in paperback, with a new 
introduction by Gordon. And 
Liveright Publishing has issued 
a handsome coffee-table-worthy 
edition of “The New Annotated 
Frankenstein,” complete with 
numerous notes and illustrations. 
(In one, the Villa Diodati, where 
“Frankenstein” began, gazes out 
at Lake Geneva in quiet dignity; 
that house, which still stands, 
clearly has stories to tell.) 

I was surprised to realize, 
when I first heard recently of the 
anniversary, that though I know 
the Frankenstein story well I’d 
never actually read Shelley’s 
book before. Reading it in the 
annotated version is a luxury; the 
notes explain much which might 
not be otherwise clear, and spell 
out some differences in the vary¬ 
ing versions of the text. There’s 
a puzzle-box complicity to the 


narrative, which unfolds in letters 
and remembrances by multiple 
characters (not unlike Bram Stok¬ 
er’s “Dracula,” published some 
seven decades later), and there 
are sections that feel undeniably 
slow to contemporary eyes. 

But try not to shiver when 
reading Shelley’s description 
of the nameless creature (who, 
unlike in its popular incarnation, 
is not called Frankenstein) upon 
its birth, in the light of a nearly 
burnt-out candle. “His yellow 
skin scarcely covered the work 
of muscles and arteries beneath; 
his hair was of a lustrous lack, 
and fiowing; his teeth of a pearly 
whiteness; but these luxuriances 
only formed a more horrid con¬ 
trast with his watery eyes, that 
seemed almost of the same color 
as the dun white sockets in which 
they were set, his shriveled 
complexion, and straight black 
lips.” You read it thinking of that 
teenager, long ago, on that dark 
night. The fire burning in the 
hearth wasn’t the only dazzling 
light in that room. 
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1 feel like with this show, 

I have a very good horse' 

Annie Potts excited to have found winning role in ‘Young Sheldon’ 



DreamWorks Pictures/AP 


Miles Teller, left, and Beulah Koale star in 
“Thank \bu for Vbur Service.” The movie is 
available on DVD. 

NEW ON DVD 

“Thank You for Your Service”: Movies 
like this have to be made as a counterbal¬ 
ance to the steady stream of news reports 
about war as a constant reminder of the 
aftermath to men and women following 
their service to this country. It’s not just 
enough to make such productions. They 
should be so brutally honest that the viewer 
is both moved by the patriotism of those in 
the military, but also angered by how the 
soldiers are treated with so little compas¬ 
sion and hope when their service is done. 
The film focuses on Adam Schumann (Miles 
Teller), Tausolo Aieti (Beulah Koale) and 
Will Waller (Joe Cole), whose latest tours 
of duty include almost a year in the Middle 
East. Although none of buddies show any 
physical injuries, they have all been deeply 
broken by their experiences. Director Jason 
Hall’s film ends up being worthy because it 
does act as a reminder of the hundreds of 
thousands of soldiers who have served with 
honor and dignity only to return home to be 
treated with dishonor and not a sliver of the 
respect they are owed. 

“Geostorm”: From the opening bar¬ 
rage about how in the not-so-distant future 
the debate over global warming will end 
because mgjor climatic changes result in a 
steady stream of natural disasters to a con¬ 
spiracy that goes all the way to the White 
House, “Geostorm” continuously finds ways 
to draw attention away from an interesting 
use of weather as a weapon by using a cold 
front of political jabber. A lot less empha¬ 
sis on government issues and more on the 
freaky fatal furies of bad weather would 
have made for a better forecast. “Geo¬ 
storm” would have been better had it been 
more like the 2004 release “The Day After 
Tomorrow.” No one carried about politics 
or big conspiracies in that Dennis Quaid 
movie. It entertained by putting people in 
peril from a new Ice Age. That would have 
worked here. The action scenes in “Geo¬ 
storm” are strong from a dramatic space 
walk by Gerard Butler’s character to a sud¬ 
den blast of frigid cold on a Rio beach that 
freezes sun worshippers in their tracks. 

Also available on DVD: 

“Jigsaw”: The Jigsaw Killer is back and 
taking his signature brand of evil to the next 
level. 

“Earth: One Amazing Day”: BBC film 
that looks at the wonders of nature during a 
24-hour period. 

“Dirk Gently: Season 2”: Self-proclaimed 
“holistic detective” investigates the death of 
a community leader. 

“Chasing the Dragon”: Fighting cham¬ 
pion must find a way to save his career 
threatened by the Independent Commission 
Against Corruption. 

“Echotone”: Documentary that looks at 
the music scene in Austin, Texas, through 
young musicians facing tough questions. 

“The Killing of a Sacred Deer”: Past inci¬ 
dent comes back to haunt a doctor who seems 
to have a perfect life. Cohn Farrell stars. 

— Rick Bentley/Tribune News Service 


By Rick Bentley 
Tribune News Service 

I t’s weU documented that quality act¬ 
ing roles for women of a certain age 
and maturity are hard to find. But 
it’s not impossible. Just ask Annie 
Potts. Not only does she get to play one of 
the best-written characters on network 
TV in the new CBS hit “Young Sheldon,” 
she can also be seen portraying another 
fun and complicated character in the 
family comedy film “Humor Me.” 

At 65, the conventional thinking was 
that Potts was just too old to find the 
same kind of success she had with “De¬ 


signing Women,” which launched more 
than three decades ago. Since “Design¬ 
ing Women,” Potts has been in a long list 
of TV shows, including “Love & War,” 
“Over the Top,” “Dangerous Minds,” 
“Any Day Now,” “Joan of Arcadia,” “Men 
in Trees” and “GCB.” She also found 
time for movies, like the three “Toy 
Story” productions. 

Potts ignored conventional thinking to 
look for one more quality acting job. 

“I always felt I had one more shot at 
the rodeo,” Potts says during an inter¬ 
view on the set of “Young Sheldon.” 
“But, I was having a hard time finding 
my horse. I feel like with this show, I 


have a very good horse.” 

The cast has just returned from a long 
hiatus, happy the show has already been 
renewed for a second season and to be 
able to see each other again. The spinoff 
series from “The Big Bang Theory” 
looks at the life of genius Sheldon Coo¬ 
per (Jim Parsons) when he was 9 years 
old (played by Iain Armitage) and grow¬ 
ing up in Texas. 

Potts isn’t just playing a quiet grand¬ 
mother — or as Sheldon refers to her, 
his Meemaw — who spends her days 
handing out hard candy and advice. She’s 
getting to play a senior citizen who is 
living life in the fast lane. In a household 
ruled by order and logic, Meemaw has 
never met a rule she couldn’t break. And, 
just like the unfettered way Sheldon talks 
on “The Big Bang Theory,” Potts gets to 
say hnes that should make her the villain, 
but her character ends up being a lovable 
real-world guide for the young Sheldon. 

“She’s his creature in that way,” Potts 
says. “The key is that the producers and 
writers have an infallible comic rhythm 
which is personal to each character. 
Being born a Southerner (Nashville), 
and these producers and writers not 
known for writing Southern characters, 

I kept wondering if they were going to 
get the rhythm right. 

“Silly me. You bet they got it right. I 
think she’s just a classic grandmother 
who’s permissive and amused by the 
children. She usually doesn’t really bear 
much responsibility except for what¬ 
ever success they have. Then she would 
take responsibility for that. I don’t have 
grandchildren yet, myself, but it looks 
fun from the character’s point of view.” 

Along with landing the role on “Young 
Sheldon,” the latest film project for 
Potts is “Humor Me,” a comedy about a 
struggling playwright forced to move in 
with his joke-telling dad in a New Jersey 
retirement community. The film opened 
in New York Jan. 12 and gets a wider 
release in the United States on Jan. 26. 

In the film, Potts was surrounded by 
a cast of veteran actors, a big contrast 
from “Young Sheldon,” where she’s 
often working not only with Armitage, 
but also teenager Montana Jordan and 
Raegan Revord (who takes on the role of 
Sheldon’s twin sister), the actors playing 
her other two grandchildren. 

Going back to the idea of rejecting con¬ 
ventional thinking, Potts eagerly signed 
on despite the adage that it isn’t wise to 
work with children or animals. And these 
are children who are starring in one of 
the top network series, which means not 
only dealing with making the show, but 
handhng the massive interest from fans. 
There’s been no problem for Potts work¬ 
ing with the young cast members either 
on the set or away from work. 

As for the championship “horse” 
she has managed to saddle, Potts adds, 
“These days, for a woman to be work¬ 
ing in this field at 65,1 feel like I have 
landed into a honey pot.” 

Annie Potts stars on “\bung Sheldon.” 

CBS 
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By Geoffrey A. Fowler 

The Washington Post 

D id you text? Sorry, I can’t see mes¬ 
sages right now. Arianna Huffing- 
ton locked my phone. 

The media tycoon turned well¬ 
ness entrepreneur wants to keep you out 
of your phone, too, with a new app called 
Thrive. Its goal is to make it cool for a gen¬ 
eration hooked on smartphones to occasion¬ 
ally detox. 

Among Thrive’s capabilities: helping you 
humblebrag you can’t be reached by send¬ 
ing text responses on your behalf As in, 
“Try me later. I’m busy Thriving.” (I hope 
my boss doesn’t mind.) 

If smartphones are the new cigarettes. 
Thrive is a new kind of nicotine patch. The 
app won’t cure 

COM M ENTARY everything that’s 

^ s screwed up about 

our relationship 
with phones — Thrive is an add-on to the 
software that runs the phone, and it only 
begins to address the social illness that 
compels us to be always connected. But it’s 
something you can actually do to break the 
spell of these glowing rectangles. 

There’s a paradox to using technology to 
wean us from technology, but Huffington 
has an explanation. “Going to sleep with the 
lights off doesn’t make us anti-electricity,” 
she told me. “In the same way, turning off 
our phones to be able to reconnect with the 
people and things we most value doesn’t 
make us anti-technology.” 

What’s surprising is that Thrive is a 
partnership with Samsung, which made the 
free app available Jan. 16 for owners of its 
Note 8 phone. The world’s largest maker 
of smartphones is acknowledging that its 
products can be unhealthy. “Helping people 
figure out when and how to disconnect from 
technology from time to time is 100 percent 
core to our mission of creating technology 
that puts people at the center,” Samsung’s 
chief marketing officer, Marc Mathieu, told 
me. (Thrive is available only from Samsung, 
but see below for suggestions on making an 
Apple iPhone less addictive, too.) 


Thrive fires a shot back at what’s some¬ 
times called the “attention economy,” the 
apps that have made gazillions by hijacking 
our brains with likes, alerts and other ir¬ 
resistible distractions. 

Researchers and psychiatrists haven’t 
reached a consensus on whether phones 
are creating wide-scale “addictions,” like 
gambling or drugs. But there’s plenty of evi¬ 
dence that adults and children alike are hav¬ 
ing problems: The arrival of smartphones 
corresponded with a 60 percent rise in the 
number of children who experienced at least 
one episode of depression. When’s the last 
time your family had a meal without phones 
present? And how often do you find yourself 
“vortexing”: picking up your phone to do 
one thing and finding yourself, an hour later, 
still on it doing something else? 

I’ve tried many ways to win back time and 
attention from my phone: Banning it from 
the bedroom, turning off app notifications 
and switching its color screen to a less-ap¬ 
pealing grayscale. But making phones less 
useful isn’t the solution. We need phones 
designed to help us be better humans 
— and, at least for now, humans still need to 
sleep and breathe deeply and stare out the 
window every once in a while. Occasionally, 
we need to be bored. 

“The idea is, how do we keep the best 
things about our phones while making it 
possible for us to disconnect, recharge, do 
deep work, have an undistracted meal with 
a friend and sleep without having the phone 
buzzing nearby?” Huffington said. Figur¬ 
ing out balance is key to the future of the 
smartphone. 

Huffington left her job as editor of The 
Huffington Post in 2016 to devote her time to 
projects including a start-up called Thrive 
Global, focused on helping people fight 
burnout and exhaustion. Thrive isn’t just 
an app, it’s a lifestyle brand, with a book, a 
podcast and even an online course. 

The Thrive app’s main function is an egg 
timer for your brain. Launch it, and choose 
an amount of time you want to spend nap¬ 
ping, going for a walk or focusing on work. 
While you’re in Thrive Mode, the phone will 


suppress incoming calls, notifications and 
messages. You can list a few VIP folks who 
still get through or choose a so-called Super 
Thrive Mode to block everything. 

With your permission. Thrive also col¬ 
lects data about how much time you spend 
using specific apps (which it doesn’t store or 
use for anything beyond the app functional¬ 
ity). It presents this feedback in a rather un¬ 
settling pie chart: I spent how many hours 
on Instagram? But then you can self-impose 
limits (say, 15 minutes on Instagram), after 
which Thrive cuts you off 

iPhones have some of these capabilities 
— if you dig around in the settings. Separate 
do not disturb and driving modes can block 
calls and messages, and the battery infor¬ 
mation page can give you a rough sense of 
which apps you use most. An app called Mo¬ 
ment can track how much time you spend on 
your phone, and Freedom can block access 
to certain apps and websites. 

Under the gun from investors and cus¬ 
tomers for the iPhone’s potentially addictive 
infiuence on children, Apple last week said 
in a statement, “We think deeply about how 
our products are used and the impact they 
have on users and the people around them.” 

So what makes Thrive any different from 
“do not disturb” — or just the off button? 

The app is bidirectional, sending out mes¬ 
sages to people while you’re in Thrive Mode 
to let them know you’re not just ignoring 
them. There’s a default message (“I’m in 
Thrive Mode”) with a time it will end and a 
link to more info about the app. 

Thrive would be more helpful if its 
response messages could also reach into 
emails, Facebook Messenger and Slack. 
(iPhones can also send canned responses 
when you’ve turned on Do Not Disturb.) 

I’m hopeful Thrive will at least inspire 
competition between Apple, Google and 
Samsung to design less-addictive phones. 
They could use artificial intelligence and 
the data they already collect to understand 
what notifications are truly urgent, to iden¬ 
tify unhealthy trends and (in the extreme) 
suggest sources of help. Teaching a phone 
who your VIPs are and what time you want 
to get to bed could become part of setup. 


6 tips to help 
stop spreading 
of cold and flu 
germs at home 

By Jura Koncius 

The Washington Post 

Coughing, sneezing and misery 
are a part of many households 
these days as cold and fiu season 
kicks into high gear. It’s no fun 
to live with someone who is sick. 
You feel sorry for them and care 
for them the best you can, but in 
no way do you want what they 
have. We spoke with Carolyn 
Forte, director of the Good 
Housekeeping Home Appliances, 
Cleaning Products, and Textiles 
Lab, about simple things you can 
do to try to prevent the spread of 
germs. 

Wash your hands often 

Forte says this is the single most 
important thing to do to prevent 
the spread of germs. Soap up 
between your fingers and don’t 
forget your thumbs, she advises. 
Scrub for about 20 seconds. You 
can use any soap, but she prefers 
a liquid pump bottle. She’s also 
a fan of touch-free automatic 
liquid-soap dispensers, such as 
Simplehuman Sensor Pump or 
Lysol No-Touch. 

Isolate toothbrushes 
Once a household member has 
a cold, it’s best to separate their 
toothbrush from the rest of the 
pack to avoid germ contamina¬ 
tion. After the person gets well, 
replace the toothbrush or tooth¬ 
brush head with a new one. 
Launder bedding frequently 
The best thing is to put the sick 
person in a separate room to 
sleep, preventing the spread of 
germs as well as preserving your 
precious sleep. If you must share 
the same bed, wash your sheets 
frequently in hot water. It even 
helps to wash just the pillowcases 
every few days. Forte says. Bath 
towels should be washed every 
day or two. 

Consider disposables 

Paper towels and paper cups can 
be your friends when germs are 
an issue. Give the sick person a 
roll of paper towels to use when 
washing hands in the bathroom 
instead of using a communal 
towel. There is usually a lot of 
water-drinking and pill-taking, so 
instead of having to wash glasses 
in hot water, switch to paper for 
the duration of the illness. 

Clean your humidifier 
If you are using your humidifier 
daily, you should empty the tank 
daily and then wipe it down until 
it’s dry. Clean it thoroughly at 
least weekly, following the direc¬ 
tions provided for your particu¬ 
lar model. “You don’t want germs 
breeding in there and spewing 
out into the room,” Forte says. 
Keep the remotes wiped off 
Keep a container of antibacterial 
wipes around so you can clean 
the remotes daily; clean light 
switches and doorknobs with 
them, too. Put a small wastebas¬ 
ket in the TV room with a plastic 
liner for all the wet tissues and 
used wipes, and empty it once or 
twice a day. 
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Don’t fight over food 

Controlling what kids eat could backfire 


THE MEAT AND 
POTATOES OF LIFE 

Lisa Smith Molinari 




C OMMENTARY 

their own hunger cues and let them 
decide how much to eat based on 
them. They will make some mis¬ 
takes and overeat, but mistakes will 
help them learn. If a child overeats 
and feels sick, hopefully the next 
time he or she will remember that 
feeling and avoid doing it again. 

Every child is different, and these 
differences can affect the way in 
which each child relates to food 
and restriction. One of my boys has 
always been able to self-regulate, to 
eat a few bites of ice cream and stop 
when he is full. The minute you tell 
my other son he can’t have some¬ 
thing, he wants it even more. 

Regardless of your child’s tem¬ 
perament, restricting has a negative 
effect. For instance, when you re¬ 
strict the more self-regulatory child, 
he may follow your rules and appear 
to have a fine relationship with food, 
while in truth he feels ashamed that 
he secretly wants those restricted 
foods. Or, he is learning that some 
foods are unacceptable to eat, so 
if he ever does eat them even in 
moderation, he may feel he has done 
something wrong. 

On the flip side, another type of 
child may resist your restriction and 
then learn the different lesson that 
food is a battle, something to con¬ 
trol, and that he should eat as much 
of something as he can because he 
may not get it again. 

If you are constantly at war with 
your child over food, your child 
will start to associate eating with 
stress, and perhaps begin to harbor 
feelings of guilt and shame. When 
a child finishes every dinner angry 
and ashamed, you have lost. When a 
child finishes every dinner satiated 
physically and emotionally, you and 
your child have won. 


By Casey Seidenberg 


Special to The Washington Post 


A S the year is still young, I 
hear many of the typical 
restrictive resolutions: I 
will give up gluten, cut 
sugar, never drink again. Many par¬ 
ents announce they are going to do 
a better job of restricting their kids’ 
intake of sugar, because last year 
they were too permissive. No more 
soda, sugary cereal or ice cream 
in the house. Instead it will be all 
vegetables all the time. 

Does restriction work? The 
answer is no. Restricting food does 
not create healthful eating habits: 

In fact it usually backfires, steering 
children to sneak food and overeat. 

Food restriction has many faces. 
Parents restrict when they control 
portion size or limit seconds. They 
restrict when they ban certain foods 
from the house. I am guilty of this; 
my boys beg me to buy Pop-Tarts, 
but I haven’t because they are 
sugary processed food. What has 
happened as a result of my refusal? 
My boys want Pop-Tarts more than 
any other food. 

My restriction stems from fear. 

I know the science behind how 
powerful healthy food can be and 
how damaging too much unhealthy 
food can be, and so I clamp down 
on things like Pop-Tarts. Other 
parents restrict because they are 
afraid their child will be, or already 
is, overweight. Perhaps diabetes is 
a worry, or the parents have their 
own painful memories of being 
overweight as a child. 

No matter which kind of restric¬ 
tion inhabits your house, the out¬ 
come is usually the same damaged 
relationship to food. 

In her book “It’s Not About the 
Broccoli,” Dina Rose talks about 
the danger of having a “nutrition 
mindset” when parents focus too 
intently on the nutrients or 
amount of sugar their kids 
consume daily, rather 
than looking at the 
long view of teach¬ 
ing their children 
to eat a variety 
of foods in 
moderation. 

She explains, 

“The more that 
parents focus 
on nutrition, the 
worse their kids 
are likely to eat.” 

Studies show 
that if you pressure 
your child to eat less or you 
restrict their food intake, they eat 
more, especially sweets, whenever 
they have the chance. 

Ask yourself, is your goal to 
restrict sugar today? Or is it to teach 
your children how to navigate a 
world with tempting foods, how to 
eat enough but not too much, how to 
try new foods without fear and how 
to enjoy a variety of foods? 

If you force your child to eat more 
healthful foods, they stop trusting 
their bodies to alert them when they 
are full. If you withhold particu¬ 
lar foods, your kids won’t learn to 
self-regulate or eat those foods in 
moderation. 

It’s better to teach kids to listen to 


Rethinking restriction 

To avoid making food a battleground 
for you and your children, consider 
some of these tips: 

• Adopt Ellyn Satter’s “Division 
of Responsibiiity” where parents 
decide what, when and where food 
is served, and children decide how 
much and whether they eat these 
foods. This means you must allow 
your children to keep eating what¬ 
ever you serve even when you are 
pretty darn sure they are no longer 
hungry. 

• Designate meai and snack times 

so that eating has structure. 

• If you and your chiid are at war 
over food, you must remove the 
confiict. Stop restricting, at least 
temporarily. Allow sugary foods into 
the house (with some structure, of 
course). As you ease up and assure 
your child that you are no longer 
trying to control them, they will back 
down from their own fight. 

• Give your children control, such 
as what to pack in their lunch, how 
much of a certain food they will put 
on their plate and eat, next week’s 
dinner menu, and which snacks you 
will buy. 

• Designate a drawer in the house 
for sweets, decide how many 
times a day or week your family 
may indulge in them, and then give 
your kids the choice as to what to 
have and when. If the food is in the 
house, and kids know they can have 
some, they won’t feel as desperate 
to gorge. 

• Tell kids about your new plan 
and structures, that you will stop 
trying to control their food intake 
because you want to help them 
learn to listen to their bodies. 


Even in winter, 
ladies must lunch 

M y boots were there, sitting next to the front 
door, a gritty residue of evaporated slush 
encircling the soles. I would have loved to 
climb back into bed that morning with Moby, 
our dog, rather than face my salt-encrusted minivan and 
a painfully boring to-do list. But I had to get out into the 
world. I pulled on the unflattering Michelin Man down 
coat I swore I’d never buy until we moved to “Rhode-Ice- 
land,” slipped into my water-stained boots, and opened 
the door to the cold January morning. 

It might be different for the lucky military families sta¬ 
tioned close to the equator. But for the rest of us, winter 
— with its gray dormancy and dreary disposition — has 
a way of making us retreat into our dens like hibernat¬ 
ing bears. As soon as the sun abandons us for southern 
latitudes, humans tend to retract, curl up and nestle 
themselves away until spring’s resuscitation. 

On its face, this seems like a good idea. It’s cold outside, 
so why not fire up the slow cooker, put on lounge pants 
and binge watch “Ozark” all day? 

The problem is that humans aren’t meant to be alone 
like bears. 

According to a 2015 study in the journal “Perspectives 
on Psychological Science,” social isolation and perceived 
loneliness are potentially damaging to one’s health, with 
well-established risks of higher rates of cancer, infection, 
heart disease, arthritis, depression, anxiety, substance 
abuse, Alzheimer’s disease and dementia. Worse yet, 
loneliness and isolation can also cause early death. The 
study by researchers at Brigham Young University found 
that loneliness increases one’s risk of death by 26 percent. 
Social isolation increases mortality by 29 percent, and 
living alone shows a 32 percent increase. 

Loneliness is subjective, however. In a 2012 study, 
three researchers at the University of California at San 
Francisco found that most subjects who felt lonely were 
married, lived with others and were not clinically de¬ 
pressed. While the quantity of relationships is a factor in 
loneliness, the quality of relationships is relevant, too. But 
regardless of whether one is actually alone, or just feels 
lonely, connecting emotionally with other human beings 
is essential for good health. 

Military spouses might find that isolation is a natural 
response to frequent moves and a lack of community 
belonging, but the health risks are too serious to ignore. 
The same way it’s important to drink enough water, eat 
veggies, exercise and get your teeth cleaned every six 
months, it’s important to get out and be with people. 

Shortly before my husband’s yearlong deployment to 
Djibouti, a friend contacted me about forming a weekly 
“Lunch Bunch” with two other wives. I was a bit of a 
loner, but the idea seemed like something I needed. 

We met each week at different restaurants, using the 
alphabet as our guide. The first restaurant name started 
with an A, the second started with a B, and so on. Initial¬ 
ly, our lunches were typical housewife affairs with gossip 
and discussion about the latest hot dip recipes. 

But soon, our rendezvous took on a rebellious quality. 
We whispered like middle schoolers, heckled waiters, 
talked over each other, and on many occasions, laughed 
until we cried about the absurd realities of marriage, sex, 
parenting, minivans, in-laws and the latest Anna Nicole 
Smith drama. We started keeping a journal, chronicling 
the best and worst dishes, memorable quotes, cute wait¬ 
ers and frequent moments of hilarity. 

By the time my husband returned from deployment, 
the Lunch Bunch had almost whizzed through the alpha¬ 
bet twice. We had guzzled more than one hundred Diet 
Cokes, eaten thousands of french fries, and laughed until 
we lost bladder control on countless occasions. 

Despite all those french fries, the weekly lunches with 
my friends had kept me healthy during the deployment. 

So, even in winter, when everything looks dead as a 
doornail and the wind cuts like a knife, resist the urge to 
retreat into your cocoon. Put on your boots, open the door 
and get out into the world. 

WadThdre cTfTisa Smithl^orrnaTrs columnyat: 

themeatandpotatoesoflife.com 

Email: meatandpotatoesoflifedJgooglemail.com 
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ACROSS 

I Enjoy some rays? 

6 Skip one’s 

senior year, say 

II Off-kilter 

15 Affectedly quaint 

19 Placido Domingo, 

for one 

20 Was part of a crew 

21 Colorful toys 

with symbols on 
their bellies 
23 Stall 

25 They may sit 

next to sofas 

26 “God’s in his heaven 

—_right with 

the world” 

27 Adjudge 

28 Make out, 

at Hogwarts 

30 Understand 

31 Sounded 
33 At risk of 

being offensive 
38 Deputies 

40 A pop 

41 Oil-rich nation, 

for short 

42 Prefix with -logism 

43 Subtle sign from the 

distressed 

47 Wasn’t straight up 

49 Holiday 

poem starter 

50 Blade with 

no sharp edge 

51 The “A” in 

TV’s ALF 

53 Director Lee 

54 In the vicinity of 


55 Tupperware feature 

56 Very bad plan 

61 Enjoys some rays 

62 Auction units 

63 Seat of Lewis and 

Clark County 

64 Positive responses 
67 “Vacation” band 

69 Fake-news items 

70 It’s said to 

71 Bash 

72 Cosmic bursts 

73 Seasonal 

cry (remember 
43-Across) 

77 TV show with 

the most Primetime 

80 Per_ 

81 Lyft alternative 

82 Farm refrain 

83 Prince Philip’s 

spouse, for short 

84 West Coast law force, 

for short 

85 House whose symbol 

is a red-and-white 

87 Recipe that 
entails a lot of 
shaking (remember 
56-Across) 

90 Ben-_ 

91 Stick (out) 

92 Campus grp. that 

organizes marches 

94 Stay home 

for dinner 

95 Play of Shakespeare 

(remember 

23-Across) 

100 Edy’s onetime 
ice cream partner 

103 No. 2 

104 Pro_ 


105 Computer- 
menu heading 

107 Color feature 

108 Beethoven’s 
“Archduke,” e.g. 

lllNot safe at 

home (remember 
33-Across) 
114Racetrack display 

115 Author Zola 

116 Like horses 
and lions 

117Takes to court 

118 Achievements of 
Henry Kissinger and 
Martin Luther King 
Jr., in brief 

119 Links link them 

120 Ticked off 

DOWN 

1 Patron of the 

Archdiocese of New 
York, briefly 

2 It’s bowed between 

the legs 

3 Not calmed 

4 Scout’s magazine 

5 Terrier’s warning 

6 Horror movie stuff 

7 Grainy, in a way 

8 Choice 

9 _sleep (a 

chance to dream) 

10 1941 siege target 

11 Leader in a red suit 

12 Actress Jessica 

13 Chicago 

airport code 

14 Nanny around 

the house? 

15EX-N.F.L. QBTim 

16 Perform a miraculous 

feat 

17 Before, poetically 

18 End of days? 


22 Ballet support 
24 Less ordinary 
29 It dissolves in H 2 O 
32 River east of Tokyo 

34 Home that sounds 

like two letters 
of the alphabet 

35 Mushrooms, e.g. 

36 Derriere 

37 Flattens, for short 
39 Sights in a 

Hooverville 

43 Goofy drawing? 

44 Sch. on the 

upper Hudson 

45 Ancient land where 

the Olympics began 

46 Important 

body part for a tuba 

48 “No ifs,_or buts” 

49 They’re charged for 

52 Certain Monday night 
entertainment 
54 Hip-hop 

56 Holding charge 

57 Chemical source of 

fruit flavor 

58 “Hollywood Squares” 

59 Lose one’s 

shadow, say 

60 Dorm V.I.P.s 

61 Sounded like R2-D2 

64 Pretense 

65 Quantity of 

garden tools 

66 Like two-bed hospital 

rooms 

67 The Castro in 

San Francisco 
and Chelsea in 
Manhattan 

68 Stadium cheer 


69 Trickster of 

Navajo mythology 

71 Alum 

72 Couleur du cafe 

74 Below 90° 

75 Component 

76 Pasture 

77 Co-star of Harrison 

Ford in “Blade 
Runner” 

78 Ending with 

beat or word 


79 Be flat 

83 John Wayne 

Ireland, with “The” 

84 That woman 

85 Shoulderless, 

sleeveless garment 

86 Horse color 

88 Saw no alternative 

89 12 mins., in 

the N.B.A. 


91 Marley of “A 

Christmas Carol” 

93 They take 2-10 
yrs. to mature 

96 Fan publications, 

informally 

97 Sporty car of old 

98 Like a 

candle that’s gone 
out, maybe 

99 “Send My Love 

(To Your New 
Lover)” singer; 2015 


101 Come onstage 

102 Very thin 
106 Knocks off 

108 Rewards card 
accumulation: Abbr. 

109 Debtor’s letters 

110 Stadium cheer 
112 Old Parlophone 

parent 

113U.F.C. sport 


GUNSTON STREET 


RESULTS FOR ABOVE PUZZLE 



“Gunston Street” is drawn by Basil Zaviski. Email him at gunstonstreet(®yahoo.com, and visit gunstonstreet.com. 
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in Afghanistan, as seen through 
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FACES 


LEFT 

OUT 

They are musical 
icons, but they’ve 
never won a 
Grammy Award 


By Mesfin FEKADuMssociated Press 

R emember when the cast of 
the TV series “Glee” earned a 
Grammy nomination for their 
version of Journey’s “Don’t 
Stop Believin’” at the 2011 
Grammys, pitting them against Sade, Ma¬ 
roon 5 and Paramore? 

It’s fair that you don’t recall that moment 
— but guess who never earned a nomina¬ 
tion for “Don’t Stop Believin’”? Journey. 

The Rock and Roll Hall of Famers have 
never even earned a Grammy Award, and 
have only been nominated once in their 
entire career. 

They’re one of many respected acts in 
music to have somehow been bypassed by 
the Grammys, despite much younger acts 
like Kanye West and Beyonce winning 
more than 20 awards each. 

“I’m very grateful that the fans are 
(still) there regardless of what I have sit¬ 
ting on my shelf,” Journey’s Neal Schon 
said in an interview. “If it happens, it’s a 
nice gesture and something to look at in 
memory of everything you’ve done and 
accomplished, but you know what? I’ve got 
it in my heart.” 

The Rolling Stones, surprisingly, have 
been awarded only two Grammys, and Led 
Zeppehn finally picked up its first Grammy 
in 2014. Lou Reed has only one win, for best 
long form music video, though his former 
band. The Velvet Underground, has never 
been rewarded for its music. 



Here’s a look at icons who currently, 
and sadly, can’t put these two words 
before their names: Grammy winner. 
Diana Ross*, 12 nominations: Stop in the name 
of love! How could this be? Maybe this counts 
for something: Ross did receive the Lifetime 
Achievement Award, a noncompetitive honor, 
from the Recording Academy in 2012. 

Snoop Dogg, 16 nominations: Give this dog a 
bone! 

Bob Mariey*, 0 nominations: The first reggae 
Grammy was presented in 1985, four years after 
Mariey died. Despite that, we all know he should 
have won or earned nominations for album, song 
and record of the year while he was alive. 

Chuck Berry*, 0 nominations: Beethoven just 
rolled over in his grave. 

The Beach Boys*, 4 nominations: “Good Vi¬ 
brations” brought bad vibrations when it lost in 
three categories at the 1967 Grammys. 

Patsy Cline*, 0 nominations: Cline died in 
1963, just four years after the Grammys hand¬ 
ed out its first award. 

Jimi Hendrix*, 1 nomination: What stings 
more is that his sole nomination was for his in¬ 
strumental performance of “The Star-Spangled 
Banner” and not an original song. 

Queen, 4 nominations: Bog Seger and Chicago 
are to blame for beating out “Bohemian Rhap¬ 
sody” and “Another One Bites the Dust” at the 
Grammys. 

Notorious B.I.G., 4 nominations: It’s sort of 
heartbreaking that Biggie lost two Grammys at 


Stars to wear white 
roses at Grammys 

Attendees at this Sunday’s 
Grammy Awards are expected to 
continue the protest against sexu¬ 
al misconduct by attaching white 
roses to their outfits out of support 
for the Time’s Up initiative. The 
statement was first reported by 
Billboard. The idea was created 
and carried forward by a pair of 
female music execs — Meg Har¬ 
kins of Roc Nation and Karen Rait 
of Interscope/Geffen/A&M. 

New York Daily News 


the 1998 show, which occurred almost a year 
after his death, to his close friend Puff Daddy. 
But what’s worse? Digesting the fact that B.I.G.’s 
epic song, “Hypnotize,” lost best rap solo per¬ 
formance to Will Smith’s “Men in Black.” 

Tupac Shakur, 6 nominations: At least Tupac 
lost to the Fugees, Bone Thugs-N-Harmony and 
Eminem’s debut single, “My Name Is.” 

Depeche Mode, 5 nominations: Justin Tim- 
berlake and Janet Jackson out-danced Depeche 
Mode in the 2000s when the group was up for 
best dance recording in separate years. 

Patti Smith, 4 nominations: Sheryl Crow and 
Fiona Apple rocked harder than Smith, accord¬ 


ing to the Grammys, when Smith was nomi¬ 
nated for best female rock vocal performance 
in two different years. Smith also lost to Carol 
Burnett and Jimmy Carter in the best spoken 
word album category. 

Janis Joplin*, 2 nominations: At least Joplin lost 
at the 1972 show to Carole King’s “Tapestry” and 
Aretha Franklin’s “Bridge Over Troubled Water.” 
Nas, 13 nominations: Is there another rapper 
as artistic and lyrically deep as Nas? He’s al¬ 
most the kind of artist the Grammys were creat¬ 
ed for, but, somehow, he’s always walked away 
empty handed. 

Run-D.M.C.*, 1 nomination: Back at the 1987 
show, rap Grammys didn’t exist, so Run D.M.C. 
competed for best R&B performance by a duo or 
group with vocal with their “Raising Hell” album. 
But they had to kiss the possibility of winning 
goodbye: Prince and the Revolution was also a 
nominee for their funky classic hit “Kiss.” 

Kenny Chesney, 6 nominations: Five out of 
Chesney’s six Grammy nominations were for his 
collaborations, so this year’s nomination for best 
country album marks a new high for the veteran 
singer. Maybe being solo will seal the deal. 
Other well-known acts to also lack in Grammy 
love include The Ramones*, The Who*, Bjork, 
Guns N Roses, Iggy Pop, Kiss, Morrissey, 
Buddy Holly*, Oasis, Rush, The Kinks, A Tribe 
Called Quest, The Strokes and Queens of the 
Stone Age. 

The asterisk (♦) indicates artists who have 
received the Lifetime Achievement Award by The 
Recording Academy. 


Survey: Being a female artist in pop music is a ‘lonely’ field 


From wire services 

A new survey of pop charts 
over the past six years finds that 
men overwhelmingly dominate 
the ranks of artists and songwrit¬ 
ers and that 2017 represented a 
six-year low for female artists. 

University of Southern Califor¬ 
nia researchers released a study 
on Thursday that shows women 
comprised just 22.4 percent of 
artists and 12.3 percent of song¬ 
writers on the Billboard’s top sin¬ 
gles charts. Rihanna, Nicki Minaj 
and Taylor Swift dominated the 
charts during this time. 

“For women, pursuing music 
as an artist is largely a solo ac¬ 
tivity, and appears to be a lonely 
one,” the researchers wrote. They 
noted that the numbers were 
“surprising” because women are 
big customers of music, making 
up 53 percent of digital music 
buyers in 2014. 

The university’s Annenberg In¬ 


clusion Initiative researchers ex¬ 
amined 600 songs appearing on 
the Billboard Hot 100 end-of-year 
charts from 2012 through 2017. 
A total of 1,239 solo performers, 
duos and bands were included. 

Some of the biggest gender dis¬ 
parity data was shown last year 
— a year in which the research¬ 
ers note women “forcibly took 
hold of the cultural conversa¬ 
tion.” In 2017, a mere 2 percent 
of producers of 300 popular songs 
were female and only four female 
producers worked on the 100 top 
songs. 

The researchers also looked 
at Grammy Award nominees. A 
total of 899 people were nomi¬ 
nated for Grammys between 2013 
and 2018. Of those, 90.7 percent 
were male and 9.3 percent were 
female. 

Other news 

■ Elton John is retiring from 


the road after his upcoming 
three-year global tour, capping 
nearly 50 years on stages around 
the world. He calls it a “way to go 
out with a bang.” The 70-year-old 
singer, pianist and composer said 
he wanted to spend time with his 
family. John made the announce¬ 
ment at an event in New York. 
His final tour — dubbed “Fare¬ 
well Yellow Brick Road” — starts 
Sept. 8 in Allentown, Penn. Tick¬ 
ets go on sale beginning Feb. 2. 

■ Southern rockers Lynyrd 
Skynyrd will kick off their final 
tour May 4 in West Palm Beach, 
Fla., more than 40 years after the 
band’s debut album was released. 
Tickets for the first leg of the tour 
go on sale Feb. 2 at LiveNation. 
com. 

■ Erykah Badu has come 
under scrutiny for an interview 
where she made comments on Bill 
Cosby and Adolf Hitler. The R&B 
songstress said in the wide-rang¬ 
ing interview with Vulture that, “I 


see good in everybody. I saw some¬ 
thing good in Hitler.” On Cosby, 
Badu said, “but if he’s sick, why 
would I be angry with him?” She 
said, “sick people do evil things; 
hurt people hurt people.” 

■ Less than a week after the 
Producers Guild of America put 
them in place, “Wonder Woman 
2” will be the first film to official¬ 
ly adopt the group’s new anti-sex¬ 
ual harassment guidelines. The 
guidelines which were released 
Friday as a means of combatting 
Hollywood’s sexual harassment 
problem. 

■ Candice Bergen is return¬ 
ing to TV in a revival of “Mur¬ 
phy Brown,” the agenda-setting 
20th-century comedy. CBS says 
in a Wednesday announcement 
that it’s ordered 13 episodes of 
the sitcom for its 2018-19 season. 
The 71-year-old Bergen will be 
reprising her role. 

■ Mark E. Smith, lead singer 
and driving force of British post¬ 


punk band The Fall, died Wednes¬ 
day. He was 60. The Fall manager 
and Smith’s partner Pam Vander 
— also known as Pam Van 
Damned — said Smith died at his 
home. The cause of death wasn’t 
immediately available. Smith 
formed The Fall when punk hit 
1970s Manchester, and the gray 
industrial English city sprouted 
innovative bands including Joy 
Division and The Buzzcocks. 

■ Jack Ketchum, a prize¬ 
winning horror and screenplay 
writer known for such fiction as 
“The Box” and the controversial 
“Off Season” and once labeled by 
Stephen King as likely the scari¬ 
est writer in America, has died. 
Ketchum’s friend and webmaster 
Kevin Kovelant told The Associ¬ 
ated Press that Ketchum died 
Wednesday morning at 71. No 
other details were immediately 
available. Jack Ketchum is the 
pen name for Dallas Mayr. 
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OPINION _ 

Trump should abide by his own strategy 


By Daniel P. Vajdich 

Foreign Policy 

W ith any other president occupy¬ 
ing the White House, the above 
would be a strange headline. 
It typically goes without say¬ 
ing that presidents should follow their own 
strategies. But President Donald Trump’s 
raises a few questions — and not because 
it is a poorly crafted template for how 
the United States should engage with the 
world. Quite the opposite. The new National 
Security Strategy, released last month, is a 
commendable document that recognizes 
the reality of how countries interact and 
provides a comprehensive framework for 
the advancement of U.S. interests around 
the globe. 

In many ways, Trump’s National Security 
Strategy stands apart from its recent pre¬ 
decessors. It embraces and candidly iden¬ 
tifies U.S. rivals. These include revisionist 
powers like China and Russia, rogue states 
such as Iran and North Korea, and what 
the document refers to as nonstate “jihad- 
ist terrorists.” This terminology warrants 
praise. It represents a responsible compro¬ 
mise between two extremes. One—violent 
extremism — ignores the Islamic origins 
of the predominant contemporary ter¬ 
ror threat facing the US., while the other 
— radical Islam — is too often interpreted 
as condemning an entire religion. 

Trump’s National Security Strategy 
also embraces American exceptionalism, 
which stands in marked contrast to its pre¬ 
decessor, under President Barack Obama. 
The previous administration sought to 
downplay the distinctiveness of American 
history, values and institutions. Whether 
at global forums like the United Nations or 
at bilateral negotiating tables, the Obama 
administration pursued policies that were 
founded on the core premise that the Unit¬ 


ed States must view itself and behave just 
as any common country does. This belief 
was as earnest as it was mistaken. The new 
National Security Strategy is quick to cor¬ 
rect such flawed thinking. 

Trump’s strategy for American engage¬ 
ment with the world embraces interna¬ 
tional competition. While its post-Cold 
War predecessors devoted too much at¬ 
tention and resources to promoting coop¬ 
eration where none could be fostered, the 
new strategy acknowledges that certain 
regimes define themselves in opposition 
to the United States. Dedicating America’s 
limited political and financial capital to 
working with these governments is futile 
and often comes at the expense of more 
achievable aims. 

One such aim is engagement with what 
the new strategy calls “aspiring partners.” 
These are often fragile countries that seek 
closer ties to the United States and its allies. 
They are far from perfect. Some are closer 
to authoritarian societies than to liberal 
democracies. But their desire for more in¬ 
timate cooperation provides the U.S. with 
an opportunity to generate an incentive 
structure for them that will result in posi¬ 
tive change. Moreover, although in no way 
unique, Trump’s National Security Strat¬ 
egy assertively commits the U.S. to sup¬ 
porting human dignity in societies where 
governments repress their own people. It 
does well to explain that such policies are 
consistent with U.S. values and interests. 

The new strategy is a cogent document 
that provides an effective framework for 
American engagement around the world. 
Its success, however, will ultimately de¬ 
pend on Trump. National security adviser 
H.R. McMaster has emphasized that the 
president approved each of its principal 
concepts and, in an unprecedented move. 
Trump publicly announced the strategy 
himself. The latent message is that this is 


indeed his strategy — not one written by a 
group of disconnected advisers who do not 
know or reflect the president’s vision. 

Trump is said to be personally invested 
in the strategy’s conclusions and commit¬ 
ments — and by extension its implemen¬ 
tation. But only time will tell if this is the 
case. He has done well to support human 
dignity in Venezuela and implement the 
Global Magnitsky Act against corrupt of¬ 
ficials and human rights violators around 
the world. He has pushed back against 
Russian hostility by allowing lethal mili¬ 
tary assistance to Ukraine. He did not shy 
away from a robust but calibrated use of 
force in Syria. Working both unilaterally 
and multilaterally, he has adopted the most 
severe economic sanctions against North 
Korea in history and developed a holistic 
strategy to roll back Iran’s malign influ¬ 
ence throughout the Middle East. 

At the same time. Trump has thus far in 
his presidency too often deviated from or ig¬ 
nored the central tenets of his own national 
security strategy. The U.S. cannot promote 
American values abroad if the perception 
— rightly or wrongly — is that it is violat¬ 
ing these values at home. American excep¬ 
tionalism becomes a delusional and hollow 
mantra unless it conforms to reality. The 
country’s civil servants cannot fulfill a call 
to upgrade U.S. diplomatic capabilities if 
they feel dejected, disheartened and un¬ 
derappreciated. To advance its interests 
at international forums, the U.S. cannot si¬ 
multaneously dismantle these institutions 
without a clear set of alternatives and the 
authority to lead those alternatives. 

By choosing to abide by his own com¬ 
mitments, Trump could restore America’s 
global influence. 

Daniel P. Vajdich is a nonresident senior feilow 
at the Atiantic Council and former adviser to a 
number of Republican presidential candidates. 


Building a better world through travel abroad 


By David J. Smith 

Special to The Baltimore Sun 

I recently returned from three weeks 
in southern Africa. Though we have 
always been a traveling family, we 
had a specific purpose for this trip: 
to spend time with our son serving in the 
Peace Corps in Namibia. 

After traveling through Zambia and 
Namibia, we ended in Cape Town, South 
Africa. There, I was struck by a message 
on a tourist bus: “Go places. Prosper.” And 
at the airport, Mark Twain’s famous quote 
that “travel is fatal to prejudice, bigotry 
and narrow-mindedness” was displayed at 
the British Airways gate. 

These messages, of course, were to 
promote tourism. But to prosper not only 
relates to financial success, but includes 
engaging in activities that open minds 
and hearts. The words that Twain wrote 
in “The Innocents Abroad,” published in 
1869, are more relevant today than ever 
before. 

The good news is that Americans travel 
internationally more than we often think. 
Nearly 40 percent of Americans have pass¬ 
ports, and international travel continues 
to increase — especially among millenni- 
als. Unfortunately, the destinations tend to 
be places where we are not challenged by 
differences in culture or lifestyle: 55 per¬ 
cent travel to Canada or Mexico (I suspect 
much of it to Cancun and Acapulco), while 
less than 1 percent go to Africa. 

Why Americans don’t travel to distant 
places is a matter of debate. Certainly, fi¬ 
nances play a big factor. Driving across 
the U.S. border may be the extent of what 
many can afford. Also, since Americans 


have less vacation time than others, there 
often is not enough time to take a long trip 
where two to three days on the front and 
back ends may be needed just to get there 
and back. Another reason is that the diver¬ 
sity within the U.S. is vast. One can experi¬ 
ence travel but still have all the amenities 
of home. 

So why then should Americans travel 
internationally? Probably the most signifi¬ 
cant benefit to travel is learning about oth¬ 
ers’ culture and daily lives. Today, with the 
popularity of Airbnb and Uber, you can get 
a window on the lives of others, and come to 
better understand your own experiences. 

Our Airbnbs were arranged by our 
globe-trotting son (who would have been 
fine couchsurfing). In Cape Town, we 
stayed at a couple’s home in an avant-garde 
part of the city. Living in their home gave 
us insight into their day-to-day lives. Their 
books and decor revealed their religious 
background, language (Afrikaans) and 
interests. Because Cape Town has been 
undergoing a dire water shortage, we were 
kindly reminded that as good visitors we 
should also be mindful of our usage. The 
neighborhood we stayed in was vibrant, 
yet still grappling with racial divisions 
post-apartheid. One of our Uber drivers 
was from Zimbabwe and shared about 
his struggles to make ends meet in his 
country, which has faced economic chal¬ 
lenges as well as political corruption and 
violence, and his hopes of making a life in 
South Africa. While in Namibia we spent 
an afternoon with our son’s host family (as 
is the practice in the Peace Corps; every 
volunteer is adopted by a local family). His 
Namibian parents are both educators, with 
several children, and they have become 


close to our son. We partook in “braai” — 
traditional Namibian (and South African) 
grilled meat — and shared about our hopes 
for the future (as well some mutual kidding 
of our son). 

Our travels not only allowed for cultural 
learning and exposure, but allowed us to 
experience geography and nature that was 
new to us including Victoria Falls, the wild¬ 
life of Etosha National Park in Namibia, 
the sand dunes and salt pans of the Namib 
Desert and the panoramic coast of South 
Africa. Following local media, we learned 
about the political anxieties that exist in 
South Africa (Americans are not the only 
ones dealing with political turmoil) as well 
as the importance of graduation scores 
for high school students, and how regions 
in South Africa compete to have the high¬ 
est ones. And we went to Robben Island, 
where Nelson Mandela was imprisoned for 
18 years, and were guided by a former po¬ 
litical prisoner who now lives on the island 
with his family along with former prison 
guards as a means to reconciliation. This 
serves as an important lesson in building 
peace. 

We prospered for sure. Every day we ex¬ 
perienced new dialects, aromas and trials 
and tribulations (including two flat tires, 
travel sickness and getting stuck in the 
sand). In the end, we came to understand 
not only the differences we have with oth¬ 
ers but, more importantly, the humanity 
that connects us: the importance of fam¬ 
ily, the aspirations for a peaceful and safe 
future, and the mutual goodwill we shared 
with those we encountered. 


David J. Smith is president of the Forage Center 

for Peacebuiiding and Humanitarian Education 
Inc. and author of “Peace Jobs: A Student’s Guide 
to Starting a Career Working for Peace.” 
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OPINION 

What newspapers 
are saying at home 

The following editorial excerpts are se¬ 
lected from a cross section of newspapers 
throughout the United States. The editori¬ 
als are provided by The Associated Press 
and other stateside syndicates. 

‘That Nassar thing’ ruined lives 

The Detroit News 

Something had to give at Michigan State 
University. The pressure on the institution, 
its board of trustees and President Lou 
Anna Simon built to a point that demanded 
her resignation. 

Simon delivered it late Wednesday, and 
it was the right decision on her part. But it 
was not one that came easy or in a timely 
fashion. 

This newspaper and other editorial 
boards, as well as lawmakers such as Sens. 
Debbie Stabenow and Gary Peters and 
two MSU trustees, had called for Simon’s 
resignation or for her removal by the eight- 
member board. 

On Wednesday, shortly after Larry 
Nassar was sentenced to 40-175 years in 
prison on sexual assault charges, the state 
House adopted a resolution, 96-11, calling 
on Simon to resign — and if she hadn’t, it 
asked MSU trustees to step in. The House 
didn’t have the constitutional authority to 
remove her. 

Meanwhile, the MSU student govern¬ 
ment had asked Simon to resign and the 
faculty considered a no-confidence vote. 
Also on Wednesday, Sue Carter resigned 
as the faculty athletic representative. 

The events of the past two weeks made it 
impossible for Simon to recover and be an 
effective leader. 

Dozens of women who charge they were 
assaulted by Nassar while they were in¬ 
volved with the MSU gymnastics program 
gave powerful statements during several 
days of his sentencing hearing. More than 
150 women have spoken out against him in 
the last week. 

They spoke of the harm done to them by 
Nassar, who was team doctor of the univer¬ 
sity’s gymnastics team, and also of their 
sense of betrayal by MSU. 

Many of the victims say over the 20 years 
that Nassar was abusing gymnasts, they at¬ 
tempted to tell coaches, trainers and other 
MSU staffers about what he was doing but 
were either ignored or shamed and bullied 
into silence. 

Those claims were verified by a Detroit 
News investigative report that included 
Nassar victim Rachael Denhollander’s 
damning indictment of MSU for not taking 
action when athletes reported abuse. 

This week, the NCAA, the governing 
body of collegiate sports, sent a letter of 
inquiry to MSU indicating it is starting an 
investigation into whether the university 
failed to provide a safe environment for its 
student athletes. 

That letter came after Joel Ferguson, 
MSU’s longest-serving trustee, went on a 
radio show and dismissed the scandal as 
“that Nassar thing.” 

Ferguson also scoffed at the prospect of 
an NCAA investigation, saying that since 
gymnastics isn’t a mqjor sport like foot¬ 
ball, he doubted the organization would be 
interested. 

His insensitive remarks lend credence 
to the theory of some victim advocates 
that the university failed to react with 
urgency because the claims came from 
young women and girls in the gymnastics 
program, and not in a sport with a higher 
profile. 

The board at long last asked the state 
attorney general’s office to investigate. 
But that was too little, too late. The ques¬ 
tions and accusations had grown past the 
point where they could be answered with 
official statements from the board or the 
administration. 

Whoever replaces Simon as president 



Matthew Dae Smith, Lansing (Mich.) State Journal/AP 


Rachael Denhollander addresses Larry Nassar during the final day of victim impact 
statements before his sentencing Wednesday in Lansing, Mich. 


must commit first to full transparency and 
to holding accountable those whose actions 
and inactions may have enabled Nassar’s 
serial molestations. 

‘Dream’ scenario is a solution 

Miami Herald 

The Democrats blinked, but they still 
have their eye on a bigger prize. Mean¬ 
while, the “Dreamers” have to keep on 
dreaming. 

Based on Senate President Mitch Mc¬ 
Connell’s pledge to address the fate of the 
up to 800,000 young immigrants. Demo¬ 
crats voted to end the three-day shutdown 
before more serious damage was done. 
President Donald Trump signed the bill 
Monday night. 

The Dreamers and their heart-rend¬ 
ing stories have gotten the lion’s share of 
publicity recently. But so much more was 
at stake: The short-term budget agree¬ 
ment extends funding for the Children’s 
Health Insurance Program — CHIP — for 
six years. That’s extremely important. 
Nationally, CHIP covers almost 9 million 
children. In Florida alone, almost 375,000 
children are enrolled in this program 
each year, according to the Kaiser Family 
Foundation. 

But Congress let CHIP funding lapse al¬ 
most four months ago. Then Republicans 
held it hostage in the budget negotiations. 

Still left unresolved is dealing with the 
epidemic of opioid use across the country 
and keeping community health centers 
whole, to name just a few urgent issues. 

While some have criticized Trump for 
keeping a low profile for the three days of 
the shutdown, we think he did himself and 
the Republicans a huge favor by staying out 
of it. After all, he ultimately hijacked what 
could have been a surprisingly bipartisan 
process and injected vulgar and bigoted 
commentary about some immigrants. 

Trump has vacillated on the Dreamers, 
campaigning on wiping out former Presi¬ 
dent Barack Obama’s executive order let¬ 
ting young adults brought here illegally 
as children stay in this country. Recently, 
he pivoted, saying, almost as persuasively, 
that he wants to help them through a “bill 
of love” and offer them legal status. All the 
while, hardliner Stephen Miller, his mean- 
spirited senior policy adviser, is dead-set 
against showing love or any other kind of 
leniency toward immigrants. 

Maybe the president is genuinely am¬ 
bivalent. Maybe it’s part of President Art- 
of-the-Deal’s negotiation strategy. Senate 
Minority Leader Chuck Schumer said that 
getting Trump to make a definitive deci¬ 
sion is like “negotiating with Jell-0.” 

Then there’s the ad. Saturday, Trump’s 
re-election campaign released — on the 
anniversary of his inauguration, no less — 
a 30-second spot that says the Democrats 


will be “complicit” in murders committed 
by illegal immigrants. No matter that evi¬ 
dence shows that legal and undocumented 
immigrants are less likely than native- 
born Americans to commit crime. 

For Trump, it’s the virulent fear-mon- 
gering that counts. 

The Democrats’ power play to lock in 
a solution to the immigration status of 
Dreamers in the original budget deal has 
stalled. Republicans adroitly accused them 
of supporting the federal government’s 
shutdown to demand a solution for undocu¬ 
mented residents. As usual, the Democrats 
have a messaging problem. Though the 
Democrats are on the side of right. Repub¬ 
licans use the optics to say otherwise. 

If there’s no bipartisan agreement that 
the president can live with — and, most im¬ 
portant, that lets him claim victory — then 
the threat of another shutdown in about 
three weeks is real. So is the lack of trust 
that McConnell will keep his pledge. 

Democrats and those Republicans — 
who, like the majority of Americans, want 
to throw the Dreamers a lifeline — have 
their work cut out for them. 

Wars that linger have costs 

Pittsburgh Post-Gazette 

One line continues to be repeated during 
the discussion between the White House 
and Congress, from both Republican and 
Democratic sides, over the budget and the 
partial government shutdown drama: Ac¬ 
tion is essential so as not to leave Depart¬ 
ment of Defense financing up in the air. 

This particular chord usually also has a 
note in it about the importance of U.S. na¬ 
tional defense and another about support¬ 
ing our soldiers. 

There is no reason to quarrel about ei¬ 
ther point, although focus on those two 
relevant factors usually leaves out two oth¬ 
ers, which should be looked at more vigor¬ 
ously, by the White House, Congress and 
the public. 

The first is that American arms manu¬ 
facturers and defense-related contrac¬ 
tors take away buckets of taxpayer money 
from America’s wars. The second is that 
the wars that gobble up this money are 
seemingly endless. In addition, virtually 
nothing is being done by the U.S. govern¬ 
ment to bring the wars to a conclusion, 
thus bringing to an end the bloody conflict 
and the risk to life and limb involved for 
our sons and daughters. Less important 
but nonetheless relevant is the high level 
of government expenditure that goes into 
perpetuating these wars. Is this incidental 
or deliberate? 

The colossal size of the U.S. defense 
budget has almost come to be taken for 
granted. At some $600 billion, it dwarfs 
the budgets over every other nation in the 
world. Saudi Arabia does take the honors 


in defense spending per capita, and a lot of 
that goes to buying US. weapons. Still, the 
United States’ defense budget is greater 
than the next eight top-spending countries 
combined, and it’s hard to find anyone in 
Washington with the will to restrain it. 

The Afghanistan War started in 2001; 
Iraq in 1991, to be continued in 2003; Libya 
in 2011; Somalia in 1992; Syria in 2012; 
and Yemen in 2015. We can leave out the 
point about how American diplomacy also 
shouldn’t be a victim of budgeting disputes, 
but it is, in fact, very much to America’s 
advantage to be playing an active role in 
bringing these conflicts to an end, to save 
American lives and money if for no other 
more global reason. 

Are none of these wars susceptible to a 
constructive effort on America’s part to 
bring them to an end? Or are some sec¬ 
tors of American society making too much 
money from them, to our shame? 

Don’t close book on inmates 

Deseret News, Salt Lake City 

The United States incarcerates more 
people than any other developed nation. 
Unfortunately, these imprisoned citizens 
are not receiving access to the educational 
tools they need to reform their lives. 

Recent Deseret News reporting docu¬ 
mented the high recidivism rates for in¬ 
mates who do not have access to library 
books; one prison employee interviewed 
estimated the figure was 60 percent. While 
admirable private solutions have emerged 
to address the need and demand for books 
in prison, the U.S. government should act 
on the moral and political imperative to 
empower and ennoble all citizens — even 
the most disenfranchised — to achieve 
their full potential. 

First established in 1790, American pris¬ 
on libraries were instituted as a method for 
reforming behavior, usually through reli¬ 
gious means. Clergy often ran the prisons, 
and early libraries usually contained only 
scriptural texts. While libraries grew to in¬ 
clude secular materials, it wasn’t until 1977 
that the U.S. government acknowledged 
a constitutional responsibility to provide 
inmates access to a law library to ensure 
access to information that would help them 
litigate their own appeals and empower 
themselves. However, a subsequent ruling 
complicated the mandate for law libraries 
in all prisons. Now, inmates are required 
to prove their rights are impinged by inad¬ 
equate access to legal materials for a full 
library to be provided, in some cases. 

What is missing from these legal battles 
is the charitable and moral sentiment evi¬ 
denced by the diligent work of nonprofits 
stocking prison libraries. These volunteers 
are motivated by a belief that all people de¬ 
serve a meaningful opportunity to reform 
their lives and empower themselves. 

While a moral imperative exists to offer 
prisoners a minimum living standard, 
the education and escape that books offer 
inmates is not important for self-actual¬ 
ization alone. The government also has po¬ 
litical and fiscal incentive to invest in books 
as a way to decrease recidivism. In one 
study, researchers found that “prisoners 
sentenced to a literature discussion group” 
in lieu of additional jail time experienced a 
“19 percent recidivism rate as compared to 
42 percent in a control group.” 

In 2012, independent research found 
that U.S. prisons collectively cost the U.S. 
government $39 billion annually. Broken 
down, it costs taxpayers and the federal 
government $168,000 to incarcerate one 
inmate in New York City for a year. In 
total, the U.S. prison budget is roughly 
two-thirds of the federal education budget. 
With costs this high, the U.S. should seek 
every policy opportunity available to reha¬ 
bilitate criminal behavior, reduce prison 
costs and protect the public by decreasing 
recidivism. 

Doing so requires increasing the qual¬ 
ity and quantity of libraries in facilities 
nationwide. 
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ACROSS 

52 Feathery wrap 

24 Feeble 

1 Spigot 

53Sitar music 

25 Easy targets 

4 Rosary 

54— gin fizz 

26 Jack Horner’s 

component 

55 Nile biter 

prize 

8 Volcanic flow 


27 Sleek, in 

12— Dhabi 

DOWN 

car lingo 

13 Gymnast Korbut 

1 Makes lace 

28 Mercedes— 

14 Eastern bigwig 

2 Border on 

29 Atlantic fish 

15 Triangular pastry 

3 Engine noise 

32 Ballpark snacks 

17 Russian denial 

4 Yogi’s little pal 

33 Music for nine 

18 Flashing 

5 Santa’s helpers 

35 Lanka lead-in 

disco light 

6 Census stat 

36 Evening party 

19 Young fellow 

7 Sweetheart 

38 Curly-tailed dog 

21 Dawn goddess 

8 Tennis legend 

39 January, to Juan 

22 Relatives by 

Ivan 

42 Castro’s land 

marriage 

9 Author Tan 

43 Love god 

26 Cellist Casals 

10 Compete 

44 Ginger cookie 

29 Anderson 

11 Illustrations 

45 Scratch 


16 Seasonal songs 
20 Raggedy doll 
23 Location 


46 Lawyers’ gp. 

47 Race segment 
49 Book-spine abbr. 


Answer to Previous Puzzle 


Cooper’s channel 

30 Actor Stephen 

31 Sediment 

32 Glutton 

33 Tide variety 

34 Ornate vase 

35 Turf 

36 Saturates 

37 “Don Giovanni” 
composer 

39 Very long time 

40 Tease 

41 Family girls 
45 Niger neighbor 
48 Flip 

50 Help a hood 

51 Clinton’s veep 

1-26 CRYPTOQUIP 

UGUZLAKEL RP BMVB QKKE- 

GVZPRJMRPC QKZTJMKX RJ 

IHRXXRPC FRTU OVE. JHYM 

FVYIHUZ-ZKKO MHOKZ! 

Yesterday’s Cryptoquip: IF YOU’RE MAKING 
A TELEVISION AD ABOUT LARGE SNEAKERS, 
YOU UNDOUBTEDLY HAVE BIG SHOES TO EILM. 
Today’s Cryptoquip Clue: I equals Q 
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MID THEM MIOTHEI?. 
DEEP FRtEZE. 




PEOPLE KEEP TELLING 
rAE YOU REFUSE TO 
RDtAIT LJHEN YOU 
RRE LJRONG. 
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IT ONLY LOOKS THAT 
UJAY BECAUSE I'lA RIGHT 
rAOST OF THE TirAE AND 
PEOPLE ARE TOO DUIAD 
TO KNOLJ IT. 
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LJOUJ! THEY'RE RIGHT 
ABOUT YOU BEING A 
NARCISSIST, TOO. 


I REFUSE TO 
ADfAIT I'EA 
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Eugene Sheffer Crossword 



ACROSS 

1 Jellied entree 
6 Mortarboard 
dangler 

12 Beethoven’s 
Third 

13 Actress Plummer 

14 Drag 

15 Hold on to 

16 Loafer, for one 

17 One-named 
supermodel 

19 Identify 

20 Locus 

22 Quick swim 
24 Likely 

27 Facts and figures 
29 Refer to 
32 Beginning 
of spring 

35 Persia, today 

36 Tart 

37 Understood 

38 Dog doc 
40 Banister 
42 Pub order 

44 Cold War initials 
46 Right on the 
map? 

50 Square 
dance call 
52 He flew too 
close to the sun 

54 “Don’t delay!” 

55 Maintenance 

56 PBS journalist Bill 

57 Impudent 


DOWN 

1 Foot part 

2 London 
district 

3 Heaps 

4 Decorate 
a cake 

5 London and 
Paris 

6 O’Hara estate 

7 Revise 

8 Perched 

9 Taking a 
photo, say 

10 Actress Falco 

11 Singer k.d. 

12 Curvy letter 
18 Celestial 

streakers 
21 Hollywood’s 
Lupino 


24 Bird (Pref.) 

25 Capita lead-in 

26 Great injustice 
28 Zodiac sign 

30 As well 

31 Tel. number 
add-on 

33 Away from SSW 

34 Mentalist Geller 
39 Henry VIM’S 

house 

41 Faucet faults 

42 Eden evictee 

43 Crazy 
45 Scatters 

seeds 

47 War god 

48 Chop — 

49 Recipe abbr. 

51 Chemical 

suffix 

53 Tax prep pro 


23 Here, to Henri 

Answer to Previous Puzzle 
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UYKXF: NJBYEY QUICYEF. 

Yesterday’s Cryptoquip: EVERYBODY IN THAT 
WOOD-VARNISHING WORKSHOP IS QUIPPING 
LIKE MAD. SUCH LACQUER-ROOM HUMOR! 
Today’s Cryptoquip Clue: U equals R 
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STARS^S TRIPES 

BUY A j?RlNTl>ERi 


Unique images of entertainer^^trvicemeffw 



Your choice of amazing images from the past and present, 
now available as high-quality photo print, framed or unframed. 
Great for commemorating an occasion or as a gift for that 
special member of the military community. 

Taken by Stars and Stripes photographers, these one-of-a-kind 
images are easy to order — and available from no other source. 

To order, visit Archive Photo of the Day or the other galleries on 
Stripes.com and click on the BUY A PRINT link. 

Then choose the size and type of print you want with the 
confidence that our online ordering process is secure. 

All proceeds go to fund Stars and Stripes' mission of providing reliable, 
credible news to our U.S. military. 
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GRAB A LARGE COMBO FOR THE BIG GAME! 



2 Large 12” Pizzas & Party Size Wings 
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SERVICE DIRECTORY 

The Daily Guide to Navigating the European Business Market 



Attorneys 


178 1 Transportation 


944 


UPIB 


U.S. & GERMAN 
ATTORNEYS 



American 

Doctors & Staff 

Services Offered: 

Family Dentistry 
Certified Orthodontics 
Crowns and Veneers 
Implant Surgery 
Zoom Teeth Whitening 
Wisdom Teeth Surgery 
Nitrous Oxide 

Saturday & Evening Appointr 
Caring, Friendly American Sta 


I Wiesbaden Dental Care 

06119 887 2650 
Bahnstrasse 14,65205 Wiesbaden 
Wiesbadendental.con 



VEHICLE 

SHIPPING SERVICES 


• International Shipping 

• Import & Export 

• Inland trucking (U.S. & Europe) 

• Door to door pick-up/delivery service 


• Customs clearance 

• All Risk Marine Insurance 

• Auto Insurance (Germany only) 


For Further Information Please Contact 


GERMANY 

+49 (0)6134-2592730 
0800-CARSHIP (Germany only) 
info@transglobal-logistics.de 
www.transglobal-logistics.de 


U.S.A 

+1-972-602-1670 Ext. 1701 
+1-800-264-8167 (US only) 
info@tgal.us 
www.tgal.us 


For 2nd POV Shipments - Offices /Agencies near Miiitary instaiiations 





Ramstein | 

Dental Care 

06371 406230 I 
Post Strasse 1,66877 Ramstein 
Ramsteindental.com 






’ll get one - just by reading Stars and Stripes 
military news coverage. 

In print • Online at stripes.com • 

Mobile for Android, iPhone & iPad 
No one covers the bases the way we do. 



Modern Aesthetic 

Dentistry 

. Aesthetic Dentistry 

• TMJ/Facial Pain Treatment 

• Certified Dental Hygienist 

• Preventive Care and 
Periodontal Therapy 

' Orthodontics/Invisalign 

• Implants 


Dr. Charles A. Smith DDS, LVIF is an American trained 
dentist providing expert dental care with the newest and 
most successful techniques to cover all your dental needs. 
Come see why patients travel from all over Europe to visit 
Dr. Smith for general dental care to smile makeovers. After 
many successful years in Heidelberg, Dr. Smith has now 
opened a second office in Stuttgart. Please visit our Home- 
page and email or call for an appointment. 


Rdmerstrasse 1 • 69115 Heidelberg • 06221 -6516090 
www.heidelbergdentistry.com • info@heidelbergdentistry.com 

Charles-Lindbergh-Str. 11 • 71034 Boblingen • 07031-2056062 
info@boeblingendental.com • www.boeblingendental.com 


Transportation 


944 I Transportation 


Interglobal Shipping GmbH 

Specialized Shipping to/from the US & Canada 
Autos, Household Goods, Personal Belongings 
Contact your Pro's at the Docks today!!! 
info@interg!oba!shipplng.de, 
w.intergloba!shipplng.de 


Ship Cars and Containers tc md from the USA 



■522-6274 or 800-WSA-SHIP (972-7447) 

info@worldwide-ship.de 

www.worldwide-ship.de 



Reading Stars and Stripes 
gives you a better handle on 
issues that affect you most. 
No one covers the 
bases the way we do. 

STARSK^STRIPES. 

However you read us, wherever you need us. 


Free Classifieds! 


Visit Stripes.com for details. 


STARSiaSTRIPES. 



Stripes.com supplies constant updates, on news of interest — including reports from our overseas military bases in Europe, Pacific, Southwest Asia and the Mideast, 
and coverage of the Pentagon and Capitol Hill. Also available on mobile apps for Android smartphones and as an iOS app for both iPhone and iPad. 

STARSI^STRIPES. 

Mobile • Online • Print 
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Make me mobile—and 
keep me en tep. 



SIARS^STRIPES 


1 need to know whafs going on in the 
world of the U.S. military — thafs 
why I subscribe to my #1 news source. 

Sure, I can access Stripes.com from 
my desktop. But as often as Vm on 
the road, I need news that can 
keep up with me. The iOS app 
works pefectly on my phone and 
my tablet — and ifs included in the 
Digital A^ccess subscription 
for one low price. 
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FREE AD Guidelines: 


• Ads may contain up to 32 words. All Ads 
must contain price and contact information. 
No websites will be accepted in Free ads. 


STARSI^STRI pes. 

CLASSIFIED 


Reader Letters 


Kristi Kimmel kimmel.kristi@stripes.com 
+49(0)631-3615-9013 DSN 314.583.9013 
Van Rowell rowell.van@stripes.com 
+49(0)631.3615.9111 DSN 314.583.9111 

letters@stripes.com 


Go to stripes.com to place your free ad 


Sell fast/ Buy fast 

Kristi Kimmel kimmel.kristi@stripes.com 
+49(0)631-3615-9013 DSN 314.583.9013 


When you see this^^£ 
camera icon go to stripes.com 
to view the uploaded photo. 


Robert Relsmann reismann.robert@stripes.corr 
+49(0)631.3615.9150 DSN 314.583.9150 

letters@stripes.com 


Yuko Saito saito.yuko@stripes.com 
(81-3)6385.3267 DSN 315.229.3267 
Mari Matsumoto SSPcirculation@stripes.ci 
+81(3) 6385.3171 DSN 315.229.3171 

letters@stripes.com 


ClassifiedsEUROPE 


For information on Commercial Rates: CIV: 0631-3615-9012 or DSN: 583-9012 


Announcements 040 Automotive 


SCAM 

FADS 


Some ofthe latest Scar 
fads are: 

■ Vehicle buyers wanting 
buy sight unseen and h 
the vehicle shipped 
through an agent using 
paypal. 

I People saying Free Dog 


SELLER BEWARE 


Individuals placing 
classified advertising 
should use discretion in 
concluding the sale of their 
property. Not all potential 
buyers are reputable or 
honest. Stars and Stripes 
suggests that you take 
precautions to ensure that 
potential buyers are 
reputable and will be able 
to fulfill the terms ofthe 
sale. Stars and Stripes is not 
liable for the contractual 
relationship between 
sellers and buyers of 
merchandise advertised in 
the newspaper or on the 
web site. 


Tax Assistance 940 ! 

'Jh&r blocks 

1 

^lll 

X help. 

j Germany H&RBIockTax 
Offices Get face-to-face ta 

Ramstein Wiesbaden 

i 06371-8020410 06134-256963 i 

Vilseck 1 

01735-736112 

^mail: eclemons@hrblock.com j\ 


Autos for Sale 
■ Germany 142 


Travel 


1000 


••Winter in Garmisch!^^ 
Hotel Forsthaus Oberau 8 km 
N of Garmisch Hot tub/sauna 
39eur PP, DBL occp, free brkfst 


Want a better picture? 



You’ll get one - just by reading 
Stars and Stripes military 
news coverage. 

In print • Online at stripes.com • 
Mobile for Android, iPhone & iPad 
No one covers the bases 
the way we do. 


StarsiqiStri pes. 

However you read us, wherever you need us. 



Round-the-world news for America s military. 


Stripes.com supplies constant updates, on news of interest — including reports from our overseas military bases in 
Europe, Pacific, Southwest Asia and the Mideast, and coverage of the Pentagon and Capitol Hill. 

Also available on mobile apps for Android smartphones and as an iOS app for both iPhone and iPad. 


STRIPES, 


Mobile 
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The first Stars and Stripes was 
printed during the Civil War, when 
a band of Union soldiers published 
a handful of editions. 

During World War I, Stars and 
Stripes reappeared in Paris on 
February 8,1918, to serve the 
doughboys of the American 
Expeditionary Force (AEF), by order 
of General of the Armies John J. 
Pershing. An all-military staff 
produced it weekly until the 
war’s end. 

A second renaissance began on 
April 18, 1942, when a small 
group of servicemen began 
publishing a four-page weekly 
Stars and Stripes in London. They 
sold each copy for “tuppence” 
(about 5 cents) and in no time 
doubled their page count to eight 
pages, printing daily instead 
of weekly. 

The first World War II edition of 
Stars and Stripes featured an 
interview with Gen. George C. 
Marshall, Army Chief of Staff. 
Marshall quoted Gen. Pershing, 
World War I Commander of the 
AEF, who described Stripes as a 
major factor in sustaining morale. 
Stars and Stripes later found a 
champion and protector in Gen. 
Dwight D. Eisenhower, Supreme 
Allied Commander and later 
president of the United States. 

Eisenhower enforced a hands-off 
policy in regard to Stars and 
Stripes that continues to the 
present day. 

Operations expanded, following 
GIs to the battlefront to bring them 
the news. During the war. Stars 
and Stripes published over 30 


separate editions, running 
up to 24 pages per issue. 

At one time. Stars and 
Stripes had some 25 
printing locations in Europe, 
North Africa, the Middle East 
and the Pacific. The Pacific 
edition was launched a week 
after VE day (Victory in 
Europe, May 8,1945). 

The war ended—but Stars 
and Stripes kept going. Its 
reporters and photographers 
continued to Join American 
troops in the field, through¬ 
out the Korean and Vietnam 
conflicts, during the 1990s 
Operations Desert Shield 
and Desert Storm, and in 
Bosnia and Kosovo. 

From the 2003 outset of 
Operation Enduring Freedom, 
Stars and Stripes was there 
to report first-hand. The war 
in Afghanistan continues to 
receive steady coverage. 

And during Operation Iraqi 
Freedom, Stripes reporters 
embedded with military 
units in Kuwait and Iraq, 
as well as on Navy ships in 
the region. 


Stars and Stripes today is a 
multimedia news organization. The 
majority of Stars and Stripes 
unique reporting efforts is read 
now in digital form, either online at 
stripes.com or via mobile offerings 
for iPhone, Android and iPad, in 
over 200 countries around 
the world. 

The print newspaper is still avail¬ 
able for servicemembers, govern¬ 
ment civilians and their families in 


Europe, the Middle East and the 
Pacific—and in contingency areas. 
Washington, D.C., hosts the 
Central office, where daily editions 
are transmitted to printers in 
Afghanistan, Qatar, Bahrain, 
Kuwait, and Djibouti, as well as in 
Germany, Italy, UK, Japan, and 
South Korea. Stars and Stripes 
also publishes several weeklies 
(Stripes Guam, Japan, Korea and 
Okinawa), designed to serve the 


needs of their respective 
military communities. 

A U.S. edition comprised exclu¬ 
sively of Stars and Stripes reports 
from around the world now serves 
stateside forces and veterans. 

The U.S. edition is published in 
partnership with commercial 
newspaper publishers who 
serve communities with large 
military populations. 


STARSCaSTRIPES. 

IIECOKIilZEIIFOIlEXCELLEKCE 


(^2015 Columbia Journalism 
School Dart Awards - 

Feature Story Reporting 
(Daily Circulation 1-50,000) 
Finalist: Martin Kuz: "Army Sgt. 
Issac Sims left the war in Iraq, 
but it didn’t leave him” 

® 2014 Sigma Delta Chi Award - 

Feature Story Reporting 
(Daily Circulation 1-50,000) 
Recipient: Martin Kuz: “Death 
shapes iife for teams that prepar 
bodies of fallen troops for final 


(J) 2014 VFW News Media Award - 

For outstanding contribution to a bet 


(^ 2013 Military Reporters 
and Editors Awards - 

Notable Narrative Winner 
Recipient: Laura Rauch 

2013 Best American Newspaper 
Narrative Writing Contest - 

Notable Narrative Winner Recipient: 
Martin Kuz: “Soldiers Recount Attack' 


2013 National Headline Awards - 

Second Place: News Series 
(Forever After: A Warrior Wounded; 

A Family Challenged) 

(★) 2011 Military Photographer of the Year - 

Flonorable Mention 
Recipient: Joshua DeMotts 

<$) 2011 Sigma Deita Chi Award - 

Breaking News Photography 
(Newspaper Circulation 100,001-t 
or Affiliated Website/National 
Magazine) Recipient: Laura Rauch: 

“For those I love I will sacrifice" 

® 2011 John Reagan “Tex” McCrary 
Award for Excellence in Journalism - 

k” Congressional Medal of Honor Foundation 


Overseas coverage 
(< 100,000 circulation) 

Recipient: Jon Rabiroff 

2010 National Headliner Awards - 

First Piace: Public Service (Forcing Change) - 

Third Piace: News Series 

(Coming Home: The Men of Triple Deuce) 

(^ 2009 George Polk Awards in Journalism - 

George Polk Award for Military Reporting 
Recipients: Charlie Reed, Leo Shane III 
and Kevin Baron 

(^ 2007 Military Reporters 
and Editors Awards - 

Overseas coverage (< 100,000 circulation) 
Recipient: Monte Morin 


(^2006 Military Reporters 
and Editors Awards - 

Overseas coverage 
(< 100,000 circulation) 

Recipients: Monte Morin, Joe Giordono; 
Honorabie mention: Nancy Montgomery 
Photography: Fred Zimmerman 


IKI)EPEM)EKT mn FOIt THE 
U.S. MILITARY COMMUNITY 


Whenever They Fight and Wherever They Live 
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SCOREBOARD 


Sports 
on AFN 


Go to the American Forces 
Network website for the most 
up-to-date TV schedules. 

myafn.net 


Pro football 


NFL playoffs 

Conference Championships 
Sund^^ Jan. 21 

New England 24, Jacksonville 20 

NFC 

Philadelphia 38, Minnesota 7 

Pro Bowl 
Sunday, Jan. 28 
At Orlando, Fla. 

AFC vs. NFC 

Super Bowl 
Sunday, Feb. 4 
At Minneapolis 

New England vs. Phifadelphia 

NFL injury report 

NEW YORK - The National Football 
League Injury report, as provided by the 
league (DNP; did not practice; LIMITED: 
limited participation; FULL: Full partici¬ 
pation): 

Super Bowl 
Sunday, Feb. 4 
At Minneapolis 

PHILADELPHIA EAGLES vs. NEW ENG¬ 
LAND PATRIOTS - EAGLES: LIMITED: LB 
Dannell Ellerbe (hamstring). FULL: RB 
Jay Ajayi (ankle). PATRIOTS: DNP: TE 
Rob Gronkowski (concussion), DL Deat- 
rich Wise Jr. (concussion). LIMITED: DL 
Malcom Brown (foot), RB Mike Gillislee 
(knee), OT LaAdrian Waddle (knee). 


College football ■ College basketball 


Pro basketball 


NBA 

EASTERN CONFERENCE 
Atlantic Division 

W L Pet 

Boston 35 14 .714 

Toronto 32 14 .696 

Philadelphia 23 21 .523 

New York 21 27 .438 

Brooklyn 


Miami 
Washington 
Charlotte 
Atlanta 
Orlando 


Southeast Division 


Cleveland 

Indiana 

Milwaukee 

Detroit 

Chicago 


27 20 .574 

26 21 .553 

19 27 .413 

14 33 .298 

14 33 .298 

Central Division 

27 19 .587 

26 22 .542 

24 22 .522 

22 24 .478 

18 30 .375 

WESTERN CONFERENCE 
Southwest Division 

W L Pet 

Houston 34 12 .739 

San Antonio 32 18 .640 

New Orleans 26 21 .553 

Memphis 17 30 .362 

Dallas 16 32 .333 

Northwest Division 
Minnesota 31 19 .620 

Oklahoma City 27 20 .574 

Portland 26 22 .542 

Denver 24 23 .511 

Utah 20 28 .417 

Pacific Division 

Golden State 38 10 .792 

L.A. Clippers 23 24 .489 

L.A. Lakers 18 29 .383 

Phoenix 17 31 .354 

Sacramento 14 33 .298 

Wednesday’s games 
Indiana 116, Phoenix 101 
New Orleans 101, Charlotte 96 
Philadelphia 115, Chicago 101 
Utah 98, Detroit 95, OT 
Toronto 108, Atlanta 93 
Houston 104, Dallas 97 
San Antonio 108, Memphis 85 
Portland 123, Minnesota 114 
Boston 113, L.A. Clippers 102 
Thursday’s games 
Sacramento at Miami 
Washington at Oklahoma City 
New York at Denver 
Minnesota at Golden State 
Friday’s games 
Atlanta at Charlotte 
Indiana at Cleveland 
Utah at Toronto 
Brooklyn at Milwaukee 
Houston at New Orleans 
L.A. Clippers at Memphis 
L.A. Lakers at Chicago 
Philadelphia at San Antonio 
Portland at Dallas 
New York at Phoenix 

Saturday’s games 
Oklahoma City at Detroit 
Orlando at Indiana 
Charlotte at Miami 
Washington at Atlanta 
Boston at Golden State 
Brooklyn at Minnesota 
Dallas at Denver 

Sunday’s games 
Milwaukee at Chicago 
Phoenix at Houston 
L.A. Clippers at New Orleans 
Detroit at Cleveland 
L.A. Lakers at Toronto 
Philadelphia at Oklahoma City 
Sacramento at San Antonio 


Bowl schedule 

Saturday, Dec. 16 
Celebration Bowl 


New Orleans Bowl 
Troy 50, North Texas 30 

Cure Bowl 
Orlando, Fla. 

Georgia State 27, Western Kentucky 17 

Las Vegas Bowl 
Boise State 38, Oregon 28 

New Mexico Bowl 
Albuquerque 

Marshall 31, Colorado State 28 

Camellia Bowl 
Montgomery, Ala. 

Middle Tennessee 35, Arkansas State 30 

Tuesday, Dec. 19 
Boca Raton (Fla.) Bowl 
FAU 50, Akron 3 

Wednesday, Dec. 20 
Frisco (Texas) Bowl 
Louisiana Tech 51, SMU 10 
Thursday, Dec. 21 
Gasparilla Bowl 
At St. Petersburg, Fla. 

Temple 28, FlU 3 

Friday, Dec. 22 
Bahamas Bowl 

Ohio 41, UAB6 

Famous Idaho Potato Bowl 

Wyoming 37, Central Michigan 14 

Saturday, Dec. 23 
Birmingham (Ala.) Bowl 
South Florida 38, Texas Tech 34 
Armed Forces Bowl 
Fort Worth, Texas 
Army 42, San Diego State 35 
Dollar General Bowl 
Mobile, Ala. 

Appalachian State 34, Toledo 0 

Sunday, Dec. 24 
Hawaii Bowl 


30 .375 16'/2 


Fresno State 33, Houston 27 

Tuesday, Dec. 26 
Heart of Dallas Bowl 

Utah 30, West Virginia 14 

Quick Lane Bowl 
Detroit 

Duke 36, Northern Illinois 14 

Cactus Bowl 
Phoenix 

Kansas State 35, UCLA 17 

Wednesday, Dec. 27 
Independence Bowl 
Shreveport, La. 

Florida State 42, Southern Mississippi 13 

Pinstripe Bowl 
Bronx, N.Y. 

Iowa 27, Boston College 20 

Foster Farms Bowl 
Santa Clara, Calif. 

Purdue 38, Arizona 35 
Texas Bowl 
Houston 
Texas 33, Missouri 16 

Thursday, Dec. 28 
Military Bowl 
Annapolis, Md. 

Navy 49, Virginia 7 

Camping World Bowl 
Orlando, Fla. 

Okiahoma State 30, Virginia Tech 21 

Alamo Bowl 
San Antonio 

TCU 39, Stanford 37 

Holiday Bowl 
San Diego 

Michigan State 42, Washington State 17 

Friday, Dec. 29 
Beik Bowl 
Charlotte, N.C. 

Wake Forest 55, Texas A&M 52 

Sun Bowl 
El Paso, Texas 

North Caroiina State 52, Arizona State 31 

Music City Bowl 
Nashville, Tenn. 
Northwestern 24, Kentucky 23 
Arizona Bowl 
Tucson, Ariz. 

New Mexico State 26, Utah State 20, OT 

Cotton Bowl Classic 
Arlington, Texas 
Ohio State 24, Southern Cal 7 
Saturday, Dec. 30 
TaxSIayer Bowl 
Jacksonville, Fla. 
Mississippi State 31, Louisviiie 27 
Liberty Bowl 
Memphis, Tenn. 

Iowa State 21, Memphis 20 
Fiesta Bowl 
Glendale, Ariz. 

Penn State 35, Washington 28 

Orange Bowl 
Miami Gardens, Fla. 
Wisconsin 34, Miami 24 
Monday, Jan. 1 
Outback Bowl 
Tampa, Fla. 

South Caroiina 26, Michigan 19 

Peach Bowl 
Atlanta 

UCF 34, Auburn 27 

Citrus Bowl 
Orlando, Fla. 

Notre Dame 21, LSU 17 

Rose Bowl (CFP Semifinal) 
Pasadena, Calif. 

Georgia 54, Okiahoma 48, 20T 
Sugar Bowl (CFP Semifinal) 

New Orleans 
Aiabama 24, Ciemson 6 
Monday, Jan. 8 

College Football Championship 
Atlanta 

Aiabama 26, Georgia 23, OT 

Saturday, Jan. 20 
East-West Shrine Classic 
At St. Petersburg, Fla. 

West 14, East 10 

NFLPA Collegiate Bowl 
At Carson, Calif. 

National 23, American 0 

Saturday, Jan. 27 
Senior Bowl 
At Mobile, Ala. 

North vs. South 


Wednesday’s men’s scores 

EAST 

Baruch 78, Staten Island 71 
Boston U. 75, Lafayette 72 
Bucknell87, Navy 67 
Colgate 81, Army 78 
DePaul 74, Georgetown 73 
Dominican (NY) 83, Bloomfield 72 
Jefferson 78, Chestnut Hill 75 
La Salle 87, UMass 72 
Loyola (Md.) 91, Lehigh 88, 20T 
Maine 69, New Hampshire 68 
Mass.-Lowell 82, Stony Brook 79, OT 
NC State 72, Pittsburgh 68 
Nebraska 60, Rutgers 54 
Niagara 72, Manhattan 63 
Rhode Island 78, Fordham 58 
Richmond 77, Duquesne 73, OT 
Scranton 84, Drew 73 
St. Bonaventure 70, Saint Joseph’s 67 
Syracuse 81, Boston College 63 
UMBC 69, Binghamton 57 
Vermont 61, Albany (NY) 50 
Wilmington (Del.) 60, Holy Family 56 
SOUTH 

Augusta 95, SC-Aiken 79 
Chattanooga 78, Samford 71 
Clayton St. 75, Ga. Southwestern 69 
E. Mennonite 70, Randolph-Macon 69, OT 
ETSU 84, Mercer 75 
Emory & Henry 85, Randolph 74 
Fayetteville St. 71, Winston-Salem 69 
Florida Gulf Coast 96, North Florida 87 
Florida St. 88, Georgia Tech 77 
Guilford 80, Lynchburg 70 
Jacksonville 76, Stetson 69 
Lincoln Memorial 103, Tusculum 70 
Lipscomb 92, SC-Upstate 78 
Maryville (Tenn.) 70, Berea 61 
Miami 78, Louisville 75, OT 
Milligan 100, Johnson (Tenn.) 80 
NJIT 66, Kennesaw St. 60 
New Orleans 73, Northwestern St. 67 
Presbyterian 57, Charleston Southern 49 
Radford 78, High Point 76, OT 
Shaw 54, St. Augustine’s 48 
South Carolina 77, Florida 72 
UNC Asheville 65, Gardner-Webb 60 
UNC Greensboro 71, Furman 61 
Winthrop 95, Longwood 78 
Wofford 63, VMI 46 
Xavier (NO) 82, Loyola NO 72 
MIDWEST 

Adrian 65, Kalamazoo 46 
Albion 86, Hope 68 
Auburn 91, Missouri 73 
Bethany Lutheran 81, Martin Luther 69 
Bethel (Minn.) 84, Concordia (Moor.) 74 
Bowie St. 68, Chowan 63 
Carleton 77, Augsburg 74 
Cincinnati 75, Temple 42 
Cornerstone 82, Lourdes 52 
Crown (Minn.) 83, Northwestern 
(Minn.) 76 

Evangel 78, Baker 72 
Evansville 75, Valparaiso 65 
Graceland (Iowa) 72, Grand View 62 
Gustavus 69, St. Thomas (Minn.) 68 
Illinois 73, Indiana 71 
Loyola of Chicago 80, Drake 57 
Mount Mercy 79, Culver-Stockton 75 
N. Iowa 83, Illinois St. 72 
Northland 68, Wis.-Superior 66 
Northwood (Mich.) 88, Grace Bible 65 
Olivet 79, Calvin 71 
Peru St. 97, Clarke 89 
Ripon 80, Beloit 71 
S. Illinois 82, Indiana St. 77 
Siena Heights 93, Northwestern Ohio 77 
South Dakota 87, S. Dakota St. 68 
St. John’s (Minn.) 69, Hamline 62 
St. Norbert 85, Lawrence 52 
St. Olaf 82, St. Mary’s (Minn.) 59 
St. Scholastica 75, North Central 
(Minn.) 54 

William Penn 136, Missouri Valley 83 
Wis.-La Crosse 59, Wis.-Stout 57 
Wis.-Oshkosh 68, Wis.-Stevens Pt. 53 


Wednesday’s transactions 

BASEBALL 
American League 

DETROIT TIGERS — Agreed to terms 
with RHP Matt West, LHPs James Russell 
and Caleb Thielbar and INF Alexi Ama- 
rista on minor league contracts. 

KANSAS CITY ROYALS - Agreed to 
terms with INF Ryan Goins on a minor 
league contract. 

MINNESOTA TWINS - LHP Glen Per¬ 
kins announced his retirement. 

TEXAS RANGERS - Named Juan Leo- 
nel Garciga director/youth academy and 
youth baseball/softball programs. 

National League 

SAN FRANCISCO GIANTS - Designated 
SS Engelb Vielma for assignment. 

FOOTBALL 

National Football League 

CLEVELAND BROWNS - Named Todd 
Haley offensive coordinator, Amos Jones 
special teams coordinator and Freddie 
Kitchens running backs/associate head 
coach. 

GREEN BAY PACKERS - Named Joe 
Philbin offensive coordinator, Mike 
Pettine defensive coordinator, James 
Campen run game coordinator/offensive 
line coach, Jim Hostler pass game coor¬ 
dinator, Patrick Graham defensive run 
game coordinator/inside linebackers 
coach, Joe Whitt Jr. defensive pass game 
coordinator, Frank Cignetti Jr. quarter¬ 
backs coach, Ryan Downard defensive 
quality control coach, Maurice Drayton 
assistant special teams coach, Scott Mc- 
Curley defensive assistant coach, Jerry 
Montgomery defensive line coach, Da¬ 
vid Raih wide receivers coach and Jason 
Simmons secondary coach. 

LOS ANGELES RAMS - Named Jedd 
Fisch senior offensive assistant coach. 

NEW YORK JETS - Fired offensive line 
coach Steve Marshall. 


Wis.-Platteville 84, Wis.-Whitewater 67 
Wis.-River Falls 77, Wis.-Eau Claire 63 
Xavier 89, Marquette 70 

SOUTHWEST 

Cent. Arkansas 100, Stephen F. Austin 92 
Houston Baptist 102, Incarnate Word 86 
Nicholls79, Lamar 74 
Sam Houston St. 75, SE Louisiana 65 
Texas A&M-CC 80, Abilene Christian 66 
FAR WEST 

Boise St. 94, San Jose St. 71 
Coll, of Idaho 69, E. Oregon 59 
San Diego St. 97, Colorado St. 78 
Southern Cal 69, Stanford 64 
UC Irvine 79, UC Riverside 40 
Utah St. 71, Air Force 49 
Wyoming 104, Nevada 103, 20T 

Men’s Top 25 schedule 

Friday’s game 

No. 6 Michigan State vs. Wisconsin 
Saturday’s games 
No. 2 Virginia at No. 4 Duke 
No. 5 Kansas vs. Texas A&M 
No. 7 West Virginia vs. Kentucky 
No. 9 Cincinnati at Memphis 
No. 10 North Carolina vs. N.C. State 
No. 11 Arizona vs. Utah 
No. 12 Oklahoma at Alabama 
No. 14 Texas Tech at South Carolina 
No. 15 Gonzaga vs. San Francisco 
No. 16 Saint Mary’s vs. Portland 
No. 19 Auburn vs. LSU 
No. 20 Florida vs. Baylor 
No. 21 Arizona State vs. Colorado 
No. 22 Tennessee at Iowa State 
No. 24 Rhode Island vs. Duquesne 
Sunday’s games 

No. 1 Villanova at Marquette, 1 p.m. 
No. 3 Purdue at Indiana, 3:30 p.m. 

No. 6 Michigan State at Maryland 
No. 17 Wichita State vs. Tulsa 
No. 18 Ciemson at Georgia Tech 

Wednesday’s women’s scores 

EAST 

Albany (NY) 67, Vermont 55 
American U. 68, Holy Cross 63 
Army 62, Colgate 54 
Binghamton 81, UMBC 51 
Bloomfield 68, Dominican (NY) 52 
Bucknell 47, Navy 39 
Duquesne 61, Saint Joseph’s 42 
George Washington 65, Rhode Island 52 
Holy Family 67, Wilmington (Del.) 63 
Jefferson 74, Chestnut Hill 71 
Lafayette 47, Boston U. 45 
Loyola (Md.) 67, Lehigh 64 
Maine 56, New Hampshire 46 
Penn 74, Temple 59 
Staten Island 76, Baruch 32 
Stony Brook 59, Mass.-Lowell 50 
West Virginia 82, Texas Tech 52 
SOUTH 

Bowie St. 71, Chowan 65 
Brenau 64, St. Andrews 50 
Davidson 87, UMass 81 
Dayton 66, Richmond 59 
Ga. Southwestern 58, Clayton St. 52 
George Mason 81, Saint Louis 72 
Johnson C. Smith 81, Livingstone 49 
Lamar 76, Nicholls 61 
Lincoln Memorial 80, Tusculum 71 
New Orleans 81, Northwestern St. 63 
SC-Aiken 72, Augusta 52 
Sam Houston St. 57, SE Louisiana 52 
St. Augustine’s 61, Shaw 59 
Transylvania 69, Hanover 59 
Tulane 64, East Carolina 58 
UConn 93, Memphis 36 
W. Carolina 114, Warren Wilson 54 
MIDWEST 

Adrian 62, St. Mary’s (Ind.) 58 
Alma 80, Olivet 63 
Augsburg 72, Carleton 68 
Baker 73, Evangel 71 
Ball St. 82, Bowling Green 41 


Benedictine (III.) 63, Alverno 42 
Bethany Lutheran 85, Martin Luther 71 
Bethel (Minn.) 74, Concordia (Moor.) 53 
Carthage 77, North Park 51 
Central Methodist 86, Benedictine 
(Kan.) 79 

Clarke 70, Peru St. 59 
Cornerstone 77, Lourdes 50 
Crown (Minn.) 46, Northwestern 
(Minn.) 45 

Doane 78, St. Mary (Neb.) 59 
Edgewood 68, Rockford 50 
Grand View 75, Graceland (Iowa) 70 
Hope 69, Albion 57 
Indiana 69, Wisconsin 55 
Kent St. 62, Toledo 55 
Macalester 61, Saint Catherine 46 
Miami (Ohio) 73, E. Michigan 69 
Milwaukee Engineering 53, Marian 
(Wis.) 51 

Mount Mercy 62, Culver-Stockton 55 

Nebraska 75, Purdue 51 

Ohio77,N. Illinois 75 

Omaha 80, N. Dakota St. 67 

Ripon 47, Beloit 30 

Siena Heights 72, Northwestern Ohio 54 

St. Benedict 71, Hamline 58 

St. Mary’s (Minn.) 68, St. Olaf 55 

St. Norbert at Lawrence, ccd. 

St. Scholastica 74, North Central 
(Minn.) 50 

St. Thomas (Minn.) 61, Gustavus 45 
TCU 68, Kansas St. 63 
Taylor 62, Spring Arbor 49 
Trine 49, Calvin 46 
W. Illinois 118, Denver 93 
W. Michigan 59, Akron 51 
William Penn 67, Missouri Valley 53 
Wis.-Eau Claire 86, Wis.-River Falls 52 
Wis.-LaCrosse 79, Wis.-Stout 64 
Wis.-Oshkosh 72, Wis.-Stevens Pt. 44 
Wis.-Superior 77, Northland 28 
Wis.-Whitewater 67, Wis.-Platteville 58 
SOUTHWEST 

Abilene Christian 61, Texas A&M-CC 59 
Cincinnati 58, SMU 40 
Houston Baptist 58, Incarnate Word 56 
Iowa St. 78, Oklahoma St. 69 
Oklahoma 97, Kansas 64 
Stephen F. Austin 59, Cent. Arkansas 46 
FAR WEST 
Air Force 57, Utah St. 50 
Boise St. 112, San Jose St. 80 
Colorado St. 72, San Diego St. 43 
Fresno St. 74, UNLV72 
UC Davis 67, Cal St.-Fullerton 53 
Wyoming 65, Nevada 62 

Women’s Top 25 schedule 


No. 13 UCLA at Washington 
No. 17 Oregon State at Utah 
No. 22 Green Bay vs. UlC 
No. 23 California vs. Arizona 
No. 25 Arizona State at Stanford 
Saturday’s games 
No. 1 UConn vs. Tulane 
No. 6 Texas vs. Iowa State 
No. 12 Ohio State vs. Michigan State 
No. 19 Oklahoma State vs. Texas Tech 
No. 24 TCU vs. Oklahoma 
Sunday’s games 

No. 2 Mississippi State at Mississippi 

No. 3 Baylor at No. 20 West Virginia 

No. 4 Louisville vs. Wake Forest 

No. 5 Notre Dame at No. 8 Florida State 

No. 7 Oregon at Utah 

No. 9 South Carolina vs. No. 11 Missouri 

No. 10 Tennessee at LSU 

No. 13 UCLA at Washington State 

No. 15 Texas A&M at Vanderbilt 

No. 16 Michigan at Northwestern 

No. 17 Oregon State at Colorado 

No. 18 Duke at Pittsburgh 

No. 21 Georgia at Florida 

No. 22 Green Bay vs. lUPUl 

No. 23 California vs. No. 25 Arizona State 


AP sportlight 


HOCKEY 

National Hockey League 

NHL — Suspended Boston F Brad 
Marchand five games without pay for el¬ 
bowing New Jersey’s Marcus Johansson 
in the head during the Bruins’ win over 
the Devils. 

COLUMBUS BLUE JACKETS - Signed 
F Nathan Gerbe to a two-way, one-year 
contract. 

DETROIT RED WINGS - Assigned LW 
David Booth to Grand Rapids (AHL). Re¬ 
called C Dominic Turgeon from Grand 
Rapids. 

SOCCER 

Major League Soccer 

LOS ANGELES FC - Signed D Steven 
Beitashour and G Luis Lopez. 

PORTLAND TIMBERS - Signed M An¬ 
dres Flores and D Modou Jadama. Re¬ 
signed D/M BillTuiloma. 

SAN JOSE EARTHQUAKES - Named 
Alex de Crook assistant coach and Jyri 
Nieminen goalkeeper coach. 

COLLEGE 

ALBANY — Announced the resigna¬ 
tion of John Battaglino women’s lacrosse 
coach. Named Jessica Davos as interim 
coach. 

BROWN — Promoted Kevin Decker to 
offensive coordinator and quarterbacks 
coach. Named Chris Zarkoskie offensive 
line coach. 

KANSAS STATE - Promoted wide re¬ 
ceivers coach Andre Coleman to offen¬ 
sive coordinator, offensive line coach 
Charlie Dickey to co-offensive coordina¬ 
tor/offensive line coach/running game 
coordinator and quarterbacks coach 
Collin Klein to co-offensive coordina¬ 
tor/quarterbacks coach/passing game 
coordinator. 

MICHIGAN STATE - Announced the 
resignation of Lou Anna Simon, presi¬ 
dent. 


1913 — Jim Thorpe gives up his track 
medals from the 1912 Olympic games 
as a result of his having been a profes¬ 
sional. He had been paid $25 for playing 
in a semipro baseball game. 

1951 — Jimmie Foxx and Mel Ott are 
elected to the Baseball Hall of Fame. 

1955 — Joe DiMaggio is elected to the 
Baseball Hall of Fame. 

1960 — Pete Rozelle is chosen the new 
commissioner of the National Football 

1986 — The Chicago Bears win their 
first NFL championship since 1963 by 
setting a Super Bowl-record for points 
scored in defeating the New England Pa¬ 
triots 46-10. 

1991 — Houston guard Vernon Maxwell 
joins Wilt Chamberlain, David Thompson 
and George Gervin as the only players in 
NBA history to score 30 points or more 
in a quarter. Maxwell scores 30 of his ca¬ 
reer-high 51 points in the fourth period 
to help Houston beat Cleveland 103-97. 

1992 — The Washington Redskins win 
their third Super Bowl in 10 years, beat¬ 
ing the Buffalo Bills 37-24, putting the 
game away with 24 straight points after 
a scoreless first quarter. 

1997 - The Green Bay Packers, behind 
big plays, beat the New England Patriots 
35-21 in the Super Bowl. Brett Favre finds 
Andre Rison for a 54-yard touchdown on 
the Packers’ second offensive play, then 
throws an 81-yard TD pass to Antonio 
Freeman in the second quarter. Des¬ 
mond Howard, the first special teams 
MVP, scores on a 99-yard kickoff return 
to put away the Patriots. 

2002 — Jennifer Capriati produces the 
greatest comeback in a Grand Slam final 
to overcome Martina Hingis and defend 
her Australian Open title. Capriati saved 
four match points before clinching a 4-6, 
7-6 (7), 6-2 victory over Hingis. 
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HIGH SCHOOL: DODEA EUROPE 



Dan SrouTAMiRE/Stars and Stripes 


Wiesbaden’s Jaylen McFadden attempts a pass against Black Forest 
Academy’s Joseph Meeker during a DODEA Europe basketball game 
on Dec. 9 in Wiesbaden, Germany. 

Sneak peek 

Four teams look 
to remain unbeaten 


Government shutdown 
costs teams one practice 



Michael B. KELLER/Stars and Stripes 


Ramstein’s Bryce Thomas, left, flips SHAPE’S Jacob Ripley during 
a match on Dec. 9. Wrestling and other DODEA Europe sports 
couldn’t practice Monday because of the government shutdown. 


By Gregory Broome 

Stars and Stripes 

Four standout DODEA Europe 
boys basketball teams enter the 
final weekend of January with 
undefeated records in their re¬ 
spective divisions. Here’s a look 
at their chances of surviving the 
final weeks of the regular season 
with those unblemished marks 
intact and advancing to the Feb. 
21-24 European tournament atop 
the divisional brackets. 

Division I 

The Wiesbaden Warriors, a 
year after a heartbreaking loss 
in the European championship 
game, have returned as the clear 
team to beat in 2017-18. 

The Warriors routed Ramstein 
59-44 in an opening-night re¬ 
match of the 2016-17 final, and 
haven’t let up since. They entered 
the holiday break on the momen¬ 
tum of a 61-55 defeat of Kaiser¬ 
slautern, another top contender, 
then celebrated the new year with 
sizeable sweeps of SHAPE and 
Lakenheath. 

Wiesbaden faces a pair of mid¬ 
dling opponents over the next 
two weekends in Stuttgart and 
Vilseck before running the Roy- 
als-Raiders gauntlet one last time 
before the tournament. The War¬ 
riors visit Ramstein on Feb. 9 and 
host Kaiserslautern on Feb. 16. 

Division II 

Reigning champion Black For¬ 
est Academy has played just two 
divisional games this year, but 
those two games carry m^or 
ramifications. The Falcons’ 52- 
49 and 46-27 defeats of divisional 
archrival Rota ensconced BFA 
atop the division despite its major 


personnel losses and a sub-.500 
overall record. 

The Falcons’ primary threat, 
however, carries none of that 
baggage. The Spangdahlem Sen¬ 
tinels, formerly known as the 
Bitburg Barons, boast a new iden¬ 
tity and a fresh swagger after re¬ 
claiming the Division II football 
crown behind many of the same 
star athletes that headline this 6- 
0 hoops squad. 

A meeting between the estab¬ 
lished Falcons and upstart Sen¬ 
tinels will have to wait for the 
tournament, however. BFA has 
completed its Division II sched¬ 
ule, while Spangdahlem’s entry 
in a four-team meet Feb. 2-3 at 
Rome wraps up its divisional 
slate. 

Division III 

The long-suffering Baumholder 
Bucs have been on the precipice 
of a championship breakthrough 
for years, and this year’s squad 
looks built to finally make good 
on that promise. 

The Bucs boast experienced 
senior leadership, high-end tal¬ 
ent and a level of depth that is the 
envy of their small-school foes. 

If there is reason to doubt this 
6-0 Baumholder squad, it is in 
its occasionally slight margin of 
victory. The Bucs have survived 
games by a single basket in two 
consecutive weekends, beating 
Hohenfels 44-42 on Jan. 12 and 
Brussels 40-38 on Jan. 20. Such 
tight finishes can easily swing in 
the other direction, something the 
Bucs will need to guard against 
this weekend against Ansbach, 
next weekend at Alconbury and 
in the unpredictable small-school 
tournament. 


broome.gregory@stripes.com 
Twitter: @broomestripes 


By Gregory Broome 

Stars and Stripes 

The DODEA Europe winter 
sports season resumed Tuesday 
with the end of the three-day gov¬ 
ernment shutdown. 

The shutdown cost European 
teams just one day of practice; no 
games or meets were affected. 

“All is good and nothing has 
to be rescheduled because of the 
shutdown,” DODEA Europe ath¬ 
letic director Kathlene Clemmons 
said via email Tuesday morning. 

Though the shutdown began 
prior to a busy slate of games and 
meets Saturday, Clemmons said 
the required funding for those 
events “was obligated and exe¬ 
cuted before the shutdown,” thus 
allowing them to proceed. 

While DODEA Europe teams 
were prevented from practicing 
only on Monday, the shutdown 
and the uncertainty surrounding 
it presents an ongoing challenge 
for the coaches tasked with guid¬ 
ing their teams through it. 

“Anytime we miss a day of 
practice, it throws off the routine 
for the whole week,” AFNORTH 
boys basketball coach Justin 
Daugherty said. 

On Saturday, Daugherty’s Lions 
enjoyed their first win of the sea¬ 
son, a 58-43 defeat of American 
Overseas School of Rome at Avi- 
ano, Italy. On Monday, a season 
that was suddenly looking up was 
in purgatory. 

“We wanted to keep the mo¬ 
mentum going into this week, 
and not being allowed in a gym 
on Monday afternoon definitely 
hurts that,” Daugherty said. 

Vilseck girls basketball coach 
Adrian Crawford said an inter¬ 
ruption like this one “breaks rou¬ 
tine,” but took solace in the fact 
that all of his Division I rivals 
were similarly inconvenienced. 

“We use Monday to correct 
mistakes from the weekend,” 
Crawford said. “So it was disrup¬ 
tive, but everyone missed a day so 
you can’t complain.” 

Kaiserslautern wrestling 
coach Christopher Kelly said the 
missed day of practice can have 
a particularly profound effect on 
that sport. 

“Wrestling is a sport that re¬ 
quires a massive amount of 
cardio training and weight man¬ 
agement, which can be disrupted 
very easily,” Kelly said, adding 

Game of the week 


that the month-long winter break 
over December and January al¬ 
ready presents difficulties for 
winter sports teams. “We have a 
young team this year, so anytime 
that you miss mat time, you can 
see the difference.” 

Some coaches, meanwhile, 
downplayed the effects of the 
shutdown. Several teams take 
occasional Mondays off of prac¬ 
tice anyway, particularly after 
arduous weekend road trips. And 
Monday’s cancellation came at the 
start of a crucial week of semester 
exams, providing students some 
extra after-school time to study. 

“It was a very minor disrup¬ 
tion,” Wiesbaden boys basketball 
coach David Brown said. “It actu¬ 
ally came at the most convenient 
time it could.” 

Lakenheath boys basketball 
coach Greg Mako discounted the 
shutdown’s impact on his team 
entirely. 

“We came back from a long trip 
and took Monday off to study for 
finals. Then we started back up 
Tuesday,” Mako said. “No effect, 
just a lot of blustering.” 

While this shutdown inflicted 
minimal collateral damage on 
DODEA Europe sports, it left 
open the possibility of a more 
consequential one in the near fu¬ 
ture. The bill passed by Congress 


and signed by President Trump 
will keep the government funded 
only through Feb. 8. 

A shutdown at that point would 
jeopardize the European wres¬ 
tling sectional qualifiers, set for 
Feb. 10, the wrestling champi¬ 
onship meet, set for Feb. 16-17, 
and perhaps even the four-day 
European girls and boys basket¬ 
ball championship tournament, 
scheduled for Feb. 21-24. 

DODEA Europe athletic direc¬ 
tor Clemmons declined to discuss 
how those season-defining events 
might be affected by a potential 
shutdown. 

“It would be inappropriate to 
speculate as to future impacts 
on athletic programs or events in 
DODEA Europe,” Clemmons said. 
“If there is a future lapse in appro¬ 
priations, we will continue to oper¬ 
ate within the guidance provided 
by the Department of Defense.” 

Aviano girls basketball coach 
Brian Roers deployed a pearl of 
sports wisdom to summarize the 
way coaches are approaching that 
worrisome hypothetical. 

“Just like practices and in 
games, you play until the whistle 
blows,” Roers said. “We’ll keep 
pressing forward until they tell 
us to stop.” 

broome.gregory@stripes.com 
Twitter: @broomestripes 


Girls basketball: Wiesbaden at Stuttgart 


Friday and Saturday 

This time a year ago, the Stuttgart Panthers were cruising 
through an undefeated season en route to a runaway Divi¬ 
sion I championship. 

If the Panthers are to return to the title game, they’ll arrive 
via a much bumpier path. 

Stuttgart finds itself squarely in the thick of a crowded Di¬ 
vision I scrum for postseason positioning behind undefeated 
Naples and 6-2 Ramstein, the teams responsible for Stutt¬ 


gart’s two losses. The Panthers are one of three teams enter¬ 
ing the weekend with a .500 divisional record, and they’ll 
tangle with one of the others this weekend. 

The visiting Wiesbaden Warriors have won three of four 
games in January, but none of those wins have come against 
teams with winning records. A split or sweep of the still- 
dangerous defending champions would send Wiesbaden’s 
tournament stock soaring. 
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HIGH SCHOOL: DODEA PACIFIC 


FAR EAST BOYS BASKETBALL TOURNAMENTS 


'Who's truly the best in Pacific'? 

Humphreys, ASIJ could win championships, then meet for another 



Jessica BiowELL/Stars and Stripes 


Quintin Metcalf, shown playing in last year’s Far East Division I Tournament against American 
School In Japan, transferred to Humphreys over the summer and now helps lead the 
unbeaten Blackhawks. They’re favored to win the Far East Division II tournament and could 
face off with the Mustangs for the combined tournament title later next week. 


By Dave Ornauer 
Stars and Stripes 

CAMP FOSTER, Okinawa — American 
School In Japan and Humphreys look like 
solid favorites to win Far East boys basketball 
titles next week. 

But Kinnick, Kubasaki, defending Division 
II champion E.J. King, Yokota and a handful 
of others aren’t far behind. 

And several of those teams should get a 
chance to play against one another with an¬ 
other title on the line for the first time since 
1982. 

A total of 18 teams — eight Division I and 
10 Division II — will play their own, sepa¬ 
rate divisional tournaments at Camp Foster 
on Okinawa on Monday and Tuesday. Then 
they’ll all play in one combined tournament 
Wednesday and Thursday. 

“This brings kids together, instead of hav¬ 
ing just the two tournaments separately,” 
DODEA Pacific athletics coordinator Tom 
McKinney said. “Kids always wonder who’s 
truly the best in the Pacific. Now, you find out. 
It gives them something to try for.” 

In 1982, DODEA Pacific played a small- 
schools tournament called a “pre-Far East” 
with the top two finishers added to the large- 
schools field to create a Division I tournament 
of 16 teams. 

Humphreys not only looms large in terms of 
height, but the Blackhawks — unbeaten thus 
far in the Korea Blue Division — also pos¬ 
sess speed and a discipline unlike the years 
when they came close at Far East, but came 
up short. 

“We’re an all-around team,” said senior 
Brice Bulotovich, at 6- 
foot-3 one of the tallest 
guards in either tourna¬ 
ment. Humphreys also 
fields the tallest player, 
6-8 junior Quintin Met¬ 
calf, who won Most Valu¬ 
able Player honors with 
2017 D-I champion Seoul 
American. 

Bulotovich says the 
Blackhawks are “defi¬ 
nitely” going after the 
combined and D-II ban¬ 
ners; “we just have to ex¬ 
ecute,” he said. 

“We have people who 
actually want to win,” 
he said. “We’re focused 
on just winning and not outside distractions. 
Coach [Ron Merriwether] has always given 
us the tools to win; but this year, the players 
finally took it seriously.” 

And there’s not just one Metcalf, but two — 
6-5 freshman Colin Metcalf But Merriwether 
says he won’t count on a thing. 

“History has spoken for itself the last two 
years,” he said. “It’s a different tournament, 
a different year. I’m pleased so far with the 
results. But it’s not said and done until it’s all 
over.” 

Still, other teams have taken notice. 

“They’re very deep; they have two solid 
groups,” Daegu coach Blake Sims said. “We 
had success when we played them man-to¬ 
man, but they bring in that second unit. They 
always have fresh legs.” 

“They sound like they’re going to be a very 
tough out,” Yokota coach Dan Galvin said. 

King’s Cobras lost four starters from last 
year’s title team, but got transfer Sidney Park 
from Perry to pair with returning guard 
Dyson Robinson. 


Still, “we’re trying to figure out the best way 
to play these teams that have bigger guys,” 
coach Laird Small said. “We’re not a big team. 
Our [tallest player] is 6-2 on a good day.” 

But the Cobras figure to be competitive, 
Galvin said. “They play good defense and 
they score enough,” he said. “It’s not just a 
two-man team. The other guys hit shots. They 
know what they’re doing.” 

One team that matches up well with Hum¬ 
phreys could be ASIJ, which won its own 
Kanto Classic Tournament a week ago and 
possesses the same height and speed as the 
Blackhawks. 


“You have to be very efficient, because 
they’re (Mustangs) going to be very efficient,” 
Galvin said. “Their possessions are going to 
result in a lot of baskets, and yours have to 
also.” 

Once the divisional events end, it should 
be interesting to see how teams from all divi¬ 
sions mix and match, coaches say. 

“This is the perfect year to experiment” 
with this format, Galvin said. “It sounds not 
only like they’re (Humphreys) the favorite at 
D-II, but they could make a run against the 
bigger schools as well.” 

ornauer.dave@stripes.com 


P ^Kids 
^ always 
wonder 
who’s truly 
the best in 
the Pacific. 
Now, you 
'id find out. ^ 

Tom McKinney 

DODEA Pacific 
athletics 
coordinator 


Scoreboard 


Far East boys basketball 
tournaments 

Divisions i, ii and combined 

Monday-Thursday 
Camp Foster Okinawa 
Division i — American School of Bang¬ 
kok Eagles, American School In Japan 
Mustangs, St. Mary’s Titans, Zion Chris¬ 
tian Lions, Kadena Panthers, Kubasaki 
Dragons, Seoul American Falcons (de¬ 
fending champions), Kinnick Red Devils. 

Division il — E.J. King Cobras(defending 
champions). Perry Samurai, Edgren 
Eagles, Zama Trojans, Yokota Panthers, 
Humphreys Blackhawks, Daegu War¬ 
riors, Osan Cougars, Christian Academy 
Japan Knights, Okinawa Christian. 

Format — Divisions I and II separate 
single-elimination playoff with consola¬ 
tion, first two days. Combined single¬ 
elimination playoff with consolation, 
second two days. 

Returning Aii-Tournament piayers 
Division I — Koki Wiley (three-time se¬ 
lection), ASIJ; Elonzo HIgginson III, Kuba¬ 
saki; Gage Henderson Kinnick. 

Division Ii — Quintin Metcalf (reigning 
D-I Most Valuable Player), Brice Buloto¬ 
vich, Jalen Hill, Humphreys; Renyck Rob¬ 
ertson, Yokota; Bishop Fields, Daegu. 

Schedules 
Division I 

Monday’s games 

American School In Japan vs. Zion 
Christian, 9 a.m. 

Kadena vs. American School of Bang¬ 
kok, 10;30 a.m. 

Kinnick vs. St. Mary’s, noon 
Kubasaki vs. Seoul American, 1;30 
p.m. 

ASIJ-Zion Christian loser vs. Kadena- 
Bangkok loser, 3 p.m. 

Kinnick-St. Mary’s loser vs. Kubasaki- 
Seoul American loser, 4:30 p.m. 

Semifinals 

ASIJ-Zlon Christian winner vs. Kade- 
na-Bangkok winner, 6 p.m. 

Kinnick-St. Mary’s winner vs. Kubasa- 
ki-Seoul American winner, 7:30 p.m. 

Tuesday’s games 

Consolation games: 8 a.m., 9:30 a.m. 
Seventh place: 11 a.m. 

Fifth place: 12:30 p.m. 

Third place: 2 p.m. 

Championship: 5:30 p.m. 

Division II 

Monday’s games 

Christian Academy Japan vs. Perry, 9 

Okinawa Christian vs. Edgren, 9 a.m. 
Zama vs. Osan, 10:30 a.m. 

Yokota vs. Daegu, noon 
Humphreys vs. CAJ-Perry winner, 1:30 
p.m. 

E.J. King vs. Okinawa Christian-Edgren 
winner, 3 p.m. 

Zama-Osan loser vs. Humphreys/CAJ- 
Perry loser, 4:30 p.m. 

Yokota-Daegu loser vs. King/Okinawa 
Christian-Edgren loser, 6 p.m. 

Tuesday’s games 
Seventh place: 8 a.m. 

Ninth place: 8 a.m. 

Consolation games: 9:30 a.m. 

Semifinals 

Zama-Osan winner vs. Yokota-Daegu 
winner, 11 a.m. 

Humphreys/CAJ-Perry winner vs. 
King/Okinawa Christian-Edgren winner, 
11 a.m. 

Fifth place: 12:30 p.m. 

Third place: 2 p.m. 

Championship: 4 p.m. 

Combined 

Wednesday’s games 
Game 1: D-I eighth place vs. D-II ninth 
place, 8 a.m. 

Game 2: D-I seventh place vs. D-II 10th 
place, 8 a.m. 

D-I third place vs. D-II sixth place, 9:30 

D-II second place vs. D-II seventh 
place, 9:30 a.m. 

D-I second place vs. D-II eighth place, 
11 a.m. 

D-I sixth place vs. D-II third place, 11 

D-I fourth place vs. D-II fifth place, 
12:30 p.m. 

D-II champion vs. Game 2 winner, 
12:30 p.m. 

D-I champion vs. Game 1 winner, 2 
p.m. 

D-II fourth place vs. D-I fifth place, 2 
p.m. 

All other games, TBD 

Thursday’s games 
TBD,8a.m.-12:30 p.m. 

Ninth piace: 2 p.m. 

Seventh piace: 2 p.m. 

Fifth piace: 2 p.m. 

Third piace: 3:30 p.m. 

Championship: 5 p.m. 
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HIGH SCHOOL: DODEA PACIFIC 

FAR EAST GIRLS BASKETBALL TOURNAMENT 


Girls brackets have plenty of star power 


By Dave Ornauer 
Stars and Stripes 

CAMP FOSTER, Okinawa — One thing 
the combined Far East high school girls 
basketball tournament field isn’t lacking is 
star power. 

Not one, not two, but three past Most 
Valuable Players headline the field in the 
first combined Far East girls tournament 
since 1989. 

This time, starting Monday, Kadena’s 
Rhamsey Wyche, American School of 
Bangkok’s Shanique Lucas and Yokota’s 
Britney Bailey bring their MVP cachet to 
Marine Corps Air Station Iwakuni for four 
days of hoops. 

Lucas and Bailey won MVP honors 
for their Far East title teams a year ago; 
Wyche was named MVP for Kadena’s 2016 
D-I championship team. 

Six Division I and 11 Division II teams 
compete in separate large- and small- 
schools tournaments on Monday and Tues¬ 
day. Once done, the teams will be placed 
into the combined tournament — which 
runs Wednesday and Thursday. 

Over the years, teams, coaches and play¬ 
ers have debated at times which teams are 
the true Pacific standouts, DODEA Pacific 
athletics coordinator Tom McKinney said. 

Athletics director Tim Pujol of Yokota 
two years ago brought up the idea of ex¬ 
perimenting with a combined tournament 
for boys. Once discussed, the idea was ex¬ 
tended to both boys and girls to see how it 
would work, McKinney said. 

“We got the funding for it, and now we’ll 
see what happens,” he said. 

Many eyes will be on Yokota, which has 
won three straight Far East D-II titles. But 
while Bailey has averaged a double-dou¬ 
ble this season, Yokota does face a m^or 
challenge. 

Senior guard Jamia Bailey underwent 
surgery to remove a blood clot in her left 
pelvic region in December, then aggravat¬ 
ed the hip in a fall during last weekend’s 
American School In Japan Kanto Classic. 

“She’s going to be ready to play,” first- 
year Yokota coach Byron Wrenn said. 
“There’s still some touch-and-go with the 
amount of minutes that she’s able to log.” 

That, on top of the seven games Yokota 
played in the Kanto Classic, the two more 
the Panthers played this week plus Far 
East next week, combine for a lot of time 
on the court. 

Scoreboard 


Far East Girls Basketball 
tournaments 

Divisions I, II and combined 
Monday-Thursday 

Marine Corps Air Station Iwakuni, Japan 
Participating teams 

Division i — American School of Bangkok Eagles 
(defending champions), American School In Japan 
Mustangs, Nile C. Kinnick Red Devils, Kadena Pan¬ 
thers, Kubasaki Dragons, Seoul American Falcons. 

Division li — Sacred Heart Symbas, Christian 
Academy Japan Knights, Robert D. Edgren Eagles, 
Zama Trojans, Yokota Panthers(three-time defend¬ 
ing champions), Matthew C. Perry Samurai, E.J. 
King Cobras, Sasebo Naval Base, Humphreys Black- 
hawks, Daegu Warriors, Osan Cougars, Zion Chris¬ 
tian Lions. 

Format — Divisions I and II separate single-elimi¬ 
nation playoff with consolation, first two days. Com¬ 
bined single-elimination playoff with consolation, 
second two days. 

Returning All-Tournament players 

Division I — Shanique Lucas (reiging Most Valu¬ 
able Player), Keisharna Lucas, ASB; Aqua Wood 
(two-time selection), ASIJ; Dallas Carter, Kinnick; 
Isabel Tayag (two-time selection; Division II in 2016 
with Edgren), Rhamsey Wyche (2016 MVP), Kadena. 

Division II — Britney Bailey (reigning MVP), Jamia 
Bailey (three-time selection), Yokota; Karen Anas- 
tos, Edgren; Zanitta Boyd, King; Erika McLain, CAJ. 



Jessica BiowELL/Stars and Stripes 


Kadena’s Rhamsey Wyche, right, drives against American School of Bangkok’s Shainque Lucas during the American School of 
Bangkok’s 52-31 victory during last year’s Far East Division I Tournament final at Kubasaki. Wyche and Lucas are previous MVPs. 


“It’s all about how quickly you can re¬ 
cover,” Wrenn said. “It’s easier said than 
done.” 

Britney Bailey should bring her top 
game, along with a pair of athletes whom 
Wrenn called “sleepers” — forward Jor- 
dyn Logue and guard Emily Taynton, the 


latter of whom logged significant minutes 
with Jamia Bailey sidelined. 

Still, Wrenn expects Yokota to have its 
hands full, especially with Edgren and 
Christian Academy Japan, two of the three 
teams to beat the Panthers this season. 

“They never quit,” Wrenn said of the 


Schedules 
Division I 


Monday’s games 

Kubasaki vs. Bangkok, noon 
Seoul vs. ASIJ, noon 


Semifinals 

i/s. Kubasaki-Bangkok winner, 1;30 p.m 
vs. Seoul-ASIJ winner, 1;30 p.m. 
Tuesday’s games 


Fifth place: 11 a.m. 

Third piace: Noon 
Championship: 1 p.m. 

Combined 

Wednesday’s games 

Game 1: D-I champion vs. D-II ninth place, 8 a.m. 
Game 2: D-II fourth place vs. D-I fifth place, 8 

Game 3: D-I third place vs. D-II seventh place, 10 
Game 4: D-I sixth place vs. D-II second place, 10 


Division II 

Monday’s games 

CAJ vs. Zama, 8 a.m. 

King vs. Zion, 8 a.m. 

Sacred Heart vs. Perry, 9 a.m. 

Yokota vs. Humphreys, 9 a.m. 

Daegu vs. CAJ-Zama winner, 10 a.m. 
Edgren vs. King-Zion winner, 10 a.m. 

Osan vs. Sacred Heart-Perry winner, 11 a. 

Tuesday’s games 
Semifinals: 9 a.m. 

Consolation: 8 a.m.; loser places 11th 

Ninth place: 10 a.m. 

Consolation: 8 a.m. 

Consolation: 10 a.m. 

Seventh place: 11 a.m. 


Game 5: D-I second place vs. D-II eighth place, 11 
Game 6: D-II third place vs. D-II sixth place, 11 
Game 7: D-I fourth place vs. D-II fifth place, 9 

Games: D-II champion vs. D-II 10th place, 9 a.m. 
All other games TBD 

Thursday 

TBD,9a.m.-lla.m. 

Semifinals: Noon 
Ninth place: 1 p.m. 

13th place: 1 p.m. 

Fifth place: 2 p.m. 

Third place: 2 p.m. 

Championship: 4 p.m. 


Knights. “And I can clearly say that Edgren 
is definitely a force in the division this year 
that I’ve seen. No one should take anyone 
for granted in this tournament.” 

The Eagles are trying to finally put 
coach Sarah Richardson, who’s coached at 
Edgren since 1990, over the top. Richard¬ 
son-coached Edgren teams have reached 
six Far East finals, winning none. And this 
is a senior-laden Eagles team. 

“This is their last opportunity to play 
high school ball,” Richardson said. “They 
need to play with everything they have and 
create some great memories.” 

Richardson said her Eagles benefitted 
from playing seven games in the Kanto 
Classic. So, too, did Kadena. The Panthers 
won the tourney 45-35 Saturday over Acad¬ 
emy of Our Lady of Guam. 

Kadena senior Isabel Tayag said it will 
take a strong measure of defense to shut 
down Lucas and her sister, Keisharna, who 
were instrumental in ASB’s 52-31 defeat of 
Kadena in last February’s Far East final. 

“The same strong defense we showed at 
ASIJ,” Tayag said. “Offensively, we have 
to match their (ASB’s) output. If we can 
get some stops, get more opportunities to 
score, we should do OK. Defense is going 
to be key.” 

ornauer.dave@stripes.com 
Twitter @ornauer_stripes 
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NHL 



John Locher/AP 

The Vegas Golden Knights are on pace to make the playoffs in their first season in the league. Vegas sits atop the Western Conference. 


Around the league 


Newcomers take turn up top 



Tom Olmscheid/AP 


Tampa Bay Lightning goalie Andrei Vasilevskiy leads all goalies at the 
All-Star break with 28 victories. 


By Teresa M. Walker 

Associated Press 

NASHVILLE, Tenn. 
eel free to study the 
NHL standings when the 
league takes its annual 
break for All-Star Game 
weekend. 

Just be ready for them to change 
again once the games resume. 

Consider the nightly rotations 
a mere warmup for a postseason 
that could feature a handful of 
teams who missed the playoffs 
last year. Teams like Tampa Bay, 
Vegas and Winnipeg are making 
life hard for postseason regulars, 
though luckily for two-time de¬ 
fending Stanley Cup champion 
Pittsburgh, there’s plenty of time 
to climb back into contention. 
Then again, the Chicago Black- 
hawks, with three Stanley Cups 
since 2010, are further back and 
in danger of missing the playoffs 
entirely without a late surge. 

The teams in front of the usual 
powers plan on staying there once 
the All-Star Game weekend ends. 

“Anytime you get a little break, 
you want to come back and really 
be on top of your game because 
from now on, it’s only going to 
get harder,” Nashville goaltender 
Pekka Rinne said. “The teams 
are gearing up for the playoffs, 
gearing up for the playoff push. 


so we have to do the same thing 
and really have to be ready after 
the break.” 

Tampa Bay stood atop the 
league standings until the Golden 
Knights overtook them briefly 
with a win Sunday in Carolina 
— the Lightning grabbed it back 
Monday night with a 2-0 win in 
Chicago. The Lightning missed 
last year’s playoffs but now seem 
like a Stanley Cup contender, just 


like the Jets, who keep swapping 
the Central Division lead with 
Nashville. 

“We know we still have to keep 
getting better,” Tampa Bay for¬ 
ward Chris Kunitz said. 

Boston is the only Original Six 
team in the top 10 of the league’s 
overall standings. The lone sign 
of continuity so far has been in 
the Metropolitan Division, which 
is led by the Washington Capitals, 


winners of the last two President’s 
Trophies. 

Hall of Fame player Paul 
Kariya, who spent two seasons in 
Nashville, predicted Tuesday the 
NHL will be seeing much more 
turnover from season to season 
with teams taking their turns. He 
sees the Predators, who reached 
their first Stanley Cup Final last 
year, as being a potential excep¬ 
tion to that with a handful of play¬ 
ers under contract for the next 
few seasons. 

“The Vegas story is a terrific 
story in sports having an expan¬ 
sion team doing this well in their 
first season,” Kariya said. “I think 
in general there is a lot of parity 
in the game. With the cap system, 
it’s very difficult to keep a team 
together that has success.” 

Nashville’s PK. Subban, the 
All-Star captain for the Central 
Division team, noted that much 
has changed since he came into 
the NHL. 

“It’s not so much about having 
the most superstars on your team, 
but having the players that play 
the right way,” Subban said. “You 
see now every game there’s so 
much parity in the league, doesn’t 
matter if a team’s in the 29th spot 
or first, anyone can beat anyone. 
That’s the league we play in, and 
it’s a competitive league.” 



Scoreboard 


Eastern Conference 

Atlantic Division 
-- ■ ■ OT Pts GF GA 

‘ 69 170 124 


Toronto 

Detroit 

Montreal 

Florida 

Ottawa 

Buffalo 


48 33 12 

46 28 10 

50 27 18 

47 19 20 

48 20 22 

46 19 21 
46 15 22 

13 26 


Metropolitan Division 


8 64 153 114 

5 59 158 145 

8 46 125 141 

6 46 124 150 

6 44 130 154 

39 122 163 

35 no 163 


Washington 48 __ __ 

New Jersey 47 24 15 
Philadelphia 48 24 16 
Columbus 48 26 19 

Pittsburgh 50 26 21 
N.Y. Rangers 49 24 20 
N.Y. Islanders 49 24 20 
Carolina 48 21 19 


5 61 146 136 

■ 56 144 143 

56 140 136 

55 129 136 

55 145 150 

53 147 146 

53 170 179 

50 131 149 


Western Conference 


Winnipeg 

Nashville 

St. Louis 

Dallas 

Colorado 

Minnesota 

Chicago 


50 29 


Vegas 
San Jose 
Calgary 
Los Angeles 
Anaheim 
Edmonton 
Vancouver 
Arizona 


47 27 17 3 

48 26 17 5 

48 22 19 7 

Pacific Division 
47 32 11 4 

47 26 14 7 

48 25 16 7 

49 26 18 5 

49 23 17 9 

48 21 24 3 

48 19 23 6 

- 12 28 - 


OT Pts GF GA 

■ 65 161 132 

63 142 123 
61 145 129 
60 154 130 
57 156 136 
57 141 134 
51 141 135 


68 163 126 
59 138 127 
57 134 131 
57 139 121 
55 137 138 
45 131 154 
44 127 155 

_ .. - - - 33 117 170 

Note: Two points for a win, one point 
for overtime loss. Top three teams in 
each division and two wild cards per 
conference advance to playoffs. 
Tuesday's games 
Pittsburgh 3, Carolina 1 
Boston 3, New Jersey 2 
Philadelphia 3, Detroit 2, OT 
Montreal 4, Colorado 2 
St. Louis 3, Ottawa 0 
Tampa Bay 4, Nashville 3, OT 
Dallas 6, Florida 1 
Buffalo 5, Edmonton 0 
Vegas 6, Columbus 3 
Anaheim 6, N.Y. Rangers 3 
Vancouver 6, Los Angeles 2 
Winnipeg 5, San Jose 4, OT 
Wednesday’s games 
Toronto 3, Chicago 2, OT 
Los Angeles 2, Calgary 1, OT 
Thursday’s games 
Tampa Bay at Philadelphia 
Minnesota at Pittsburgh 
Nashville at New Jersey 
Boston at Ottawa 
Chicago at Detroit 
Washington at Florida 
Carolina at Montreal 
Colorado at St. Louis 
Toronto at Dallas 
Columbus at Arizona 
Calgary at Edmonton 
Buffalo at Vancouver 
N.Y. Islanders at Vegas 
Winnipeg at Anaheim 
N.Y. Rangers at San Jose 
Friday’s games 
No games scheduled 

Saturday’s games 
No games scheduled 

Sunday’s game 
All-Star Game 

Leaders 

Goal scoring 

Name, Team GP G 

Alex Ovechkin, Washington 48 29 

William Karlsson, Vegas 47 27 

Nikita Kucherov, Tampa Bay 48 27 

Anders Lee, N.Y. Islanders 49 27 

Sean Couturier, Philadelphia 48 26 

John Tavares, N.Y. Islanders 49 26 

Brock Boeser, Vancouver 45 24 

Nathan MacKinnon, Colorado 47 24 

Sean Monahan, Calgary 47 22 

James Neal, Vegas 47 22 

Tyler Seguin, Dallas 49 22 

Michael Grabner, N.Y. Rangers 48 21 

Phil Kessel, Pittsburgh 50 21 

Patrik Laine, Winnipeg 49 21 

Evgeni Malkin, Pittsburgh 46 21 

Brad Marchand, Boston 38 21 

Auston Matthews, Toronto 40 21 

Vladimir Tarasenko, St. Louis 50 21 

Patrick Kane, Chicago 48 20 

Brayden Schenn, St. Louis 50 20 

Plus/Minus 

Name, Team GP +/- 

William Karlsson, Vegas 47 26 

Zdeno Chara, Boston 46 24 

Victor Hedman, Tampa Bay 44 24 

Brad Marchand, Boston 38 24 

Patrice Bergeron, Boston 41 23 

Josh Manson, Anaheim 49 23 

Jaden Schwartz, St. Louis 30 23 

Reilly Smith, Vegas 47 23 

Jonathan Marchessault, Vegas 44 22 

Dustin Brown, Los Angeles 49 19 

Radek Faksa, Dallas 48 19 

Esa Lindell, Dallas 49 19 

Brayden Point, Tampa Bay 48 19 

Sean Couturier, Philadelphia 48 18 

Yanni Gourde, Tampa Bay 48 18 

Anze Kopitar, Los Angeles 49 18 

Charlie McAvoy, Boston 45 18 

Brayden Schenn, St. Louis 50 18 

Vladimir Tarasenko, St. Louis 50 18 

Matt Niskanen, Washington 34 17 

Calendar 

Jan. 27-28 — All-Star weekend, Tampa, 
Fla. 

Feb. 26 — Trade deadline. 

March 3 — Stadium Series: Toronto at 
Washington, at U.S. Naval Academy, An¬ 
napolis, Md. 
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AUSTRALIAN OPEN/NFL _ 

No. 1 ranking at stake 

Wozniacki, Halep to battle for first Grand Slam title 


By John Pye 
Associated Press 

MELBOURNE, Australia — 
For the second time in the tourna¬ 
ment, Simona Halep faced match 
points and knew one mistake 
would mean an exit from the Aus¬ 
tralian Open and the likely loss of 
her No. 1 ranking. 

For the second time in just 
over a week, she attacked rather 
than take the safe approach. The 
26-year-old Romanian saved two 
match points and needed four of 
her own against 2016 champion 
Angelique Kerber before winning 
6-3, 4-6, 9-7 in the semifinals. 

Halep will face No. 2 Caroline 
Wozniacki in the final on Satur¬ 
day, with one of them guaran¬ 
teed to win a first Grand Slam 
title. The winner will also be No. 
1 when the next rankings are re¬ 
leased. Wozniacki, who beat Elise 
Mertens 6-3, 7-6 (2) in IV 2 hours 
in the first semifinal, hasn’t held 
the top ranking in six years. 

For Halep, playing in her first 
Grand Slam as the top seeded 
player, it’s a first mqjor final be¬ 
yond the clay courts of Roland 
Garros. She lost French Open 
finals to Jelena Ostapenko last 
year — having led by a set and a 
break — and to Maria Sharapova 
in 2014. 

For Wozniacki, it’s her first 
Grand Slam final outside of 
America. The two-time U.S. Open 
runner-up also had to save match 
points to reach her first Austra¬ 
lian Open final. She rallied from 
5-1 down in the third set of her 
second-round win and said she’s 
been “playing with the house 
money” ever since. 

Previous Australian Open win¬ 
ners have saved match points en 
route to the final, but no woman 


Australian Open women’s final 
No. 1 Simona Halep 
vs. No. 2 Caroline Wozniacki 

AFN-Sports2 
9:30 a.m. Saturday GET 
5:30 a.m. Sunday JKT 


has done it in two matches. 

Halep is hoping to change that, 
saying that saving triple match 
point in her third-round win 
against Lauren Davis that fin¬ 
ished 15-13 in the third set had set 
her up mentally for the pressure 
of the semifinals. 

“Definitely was very tough. I’m 
shaking now. I’m really emotional 
because I could win this match,” 
Halep said immediately after 
beating Kerber in another mara¬ 
thon. “I’m glad I could resist. Not 
easy in the tournament to have 
these matches, but I have just to 
enjoy.” 

Marin Cilic is also enjoying his 
run, following up his quarterfinal 
upset of top-ranked Rafael Nadal 
with a 6-2,7-6 (4), 6-2 win over No. 
49 Kyle Edmund on Thursday. In 
his first Australian final in his 
10th attempt, the 2014 U.S. Open 
champion will face the winner of 
Friday’s semifinal between de¬ 
fending champion Roger Federer 
and Hyeon Chung. 

Cilic lost to Federer in last 
year’s Wimbledon final, where he 
was injured and struggling at the 
end. 

“I’m feeling really, really good 
physically,” he said. “I played a 
great tournament so far with my 
level of tennis. 

Halep twisted her left ankle 
in the first round, and said she’d 
made the decision then to risk it 
all at Melbourne Park and take a 
rest later. 


“This match I had two match 
balls and I lost them so I said that 
if she came back, I can do it. I had 
just confidence in myself,” she 
said. 

Halep has a new resolve after 
back-to-back first-round exits 
previously at Melbourne Park. 
She won a lot of the long, intense 
rallies against Kerber and hit 50 
winners, which surprised even 
her. She raced to a 5-0 lead in the 
first set, and led 3-1 in the second, 
but didn’t wilt as Kerber came 
back. 

“I try to be very calm, but today 
I was like a roller coaster, up and 
down,” she said. “But I didn’t give 
up, not even a ball. I’m really 
proud of myself, actually.” 

It wasn’t too different for Ker¬ 
ber, who was the only Grand Slam 
champion still in the women’s 
draw after she beat Sharapova in 
the third round. 

“I had the two match points, but 
even I did two chances, she played 
good, so I couldn’t do anything,” 
Kerber said. “It was just a battle 
at the end. It’s just one or two 
points which decides the match. I 
gave everything.” 

Wozniacki appeared to be coast¬ 
ing, getting breaks in the middle 
of each set of her semifinal match, 
but got tight when she was serv¬ 
ing for the match at 5-4. From 
30-15, she double-faulted twice 
and Mertens passed her with a 
forehand winner to level the set 
at 5-5. 

The 37th-ranked Mertens, who 
reached the semifinals in her 
Australian Open debut, had two 
set points before Wozniacki held a 
service game lasting 8 V 2 minutes 
to force a tiebreaker. 

“I got really tight,” Wozniacki 
said. “Once she had set points. I 
thought, ‘OK, now you just have to 
go for it... she’s nervous now, too.’ 



Vincent Thian/AP 

Caroline Wozniacki eyes the ball to make a return to Elise Mertens 
during their semifinal Thursday at the Australian Open in Melbourne, 
Australia. Wozniacki won 6-3, 7-6 (2) to advance to the final. 


“I managed to just gather my¬ 
self, and thankfully closed it out in 
the end.” 

Wozniacki squandered a match 
point in an Australian Open semi¬ 
final match against Li Na seven 
years ago, but held her compo¬ 
sure this time around and con¬ 
verted her first match point in the 
tiebreaker. 

It was that semifinal loss to Li 
that has haunted her most among 
her near-misses. 

“That’s one of the ones that hurt 
extra because it was going into the 
finals of a Grand Slam,” she said. 
“I felt like I was playing better on 
the day. I felt like it was my time 
to get there. 

“That’s why it hurt extra that I 
lost that day, especially with being 
one point away.” 

Halep said she’s had the top 
ranking before, so winning a major 
has become more important. 

“It’s also my dream, to win a 
Grand Slam title,” Halep said. 
“But, you know, it’s always tough 
when you are close. I had this op¬ 
portunity two times. The last one 
was very close.” 


Scoreboard 


Thursday 

at Melbourne Park 
Melbourne, Australia 
(seedings in parentheses): 

Men’s Singies 
Semifinai 

Marin Cilic (6), Croatia, def. Kyle Ed¬ 
mund, Britain, 6-2, 7-6 (4), 6-2. 

Women’s Singies 
Semifinai 

Simona Halep (1), Romania, def. An¬ 
gelique Kerber (21), Germany, 6-3, 4-6, 

Caroline Wozniacki (2), Denmark, def. 
Elise Mertens, Belgium, 6-3, 7-6 (2). 

Men’s Doubles 
Semifinai 

Oliver Marach, Austria and Mate Pavic 
(7), Croatia, def. Jan-Lennard Struff, Ger¬ 
many and Ben Mclachlan, Japan, 4-6,7-5, 
7-6 (4). 

Robert Farah, Colombia and Juan Se¬ 
bastian Cabal (11), Colombia, def. Bob 
Bryan, United States and Mike Bryan (6), 
United States, 7-6 (1), 7-5. 

Mixed Doubles 
Quarterfinal 

Marcelo Demoliner, Brazil and Maria 
Jose Martinez Sanchez, Spain, def. Storm 
Sanders, Australia and Marc Polmans, 
Australia, 7-5, 6-4. 

Bruno Soares, Brazil and Ekaterina 
Makarova, Russia, def. Edouard Roger- 
Vasselin, France and Andrea Sestini 
Hlavackova, Czech Republic, 6-2, 4-6, 13- 
11 . 

Gabriela Dabrowski, Canada and Mate 
Pavic, Croatia, def. Matwe Middelkoop, 
Netherlands and Johanna Larsson, Swe¬ 
den, 6-3, 7-6 (0). 


NFL to honor vets at Super Bowl 

By Nikki Wentling ing a print advertisement the group submitted 

Stars and Stripes 


DE Ngakoue, 
Incognito 
‘good to go’ 

Associated Press 

LAKE BUENA VISTA, Fla. — Buf¬ 
falo Bills guard Richie Incognito jogged 
off the practice field Wednesday, start¬ 
ed signing autographs for kids and then 
declined all interview requests. 

Incognito’s version of what happened 
during a wild-card game at Jacksonville 
earlier this month remains unclear. 

Jaguars defensive end Yannick Ngak¬ 
oue accused Incognito of using “weak 
racist slurs” during the game. They 
ended up as Pro Bowl teammates this 
week, and Ngakoue said Wednesday 
they cleared the air and are good to go. 

Ngakoue declined to get into specif¬ 
ics about their conversation at ESPN’s 
Wide World of Sports complex, prefer¬ 
ring to move on. 

Jaguars defensive tackle Malik Jack- 
son provided more insight, saying he 



Gary McCullough/AP 


Jaguars defensive end Yannick 
Ngakoue says he cleared the air with 
the Biils Richie Incognito. 

saw Ngakoue and Incognito talking be¬ 
fore practice. 

“That was really cool, you know,” 
Jackson said. “We have a huge respect 
for each other, and sometimes the heat 
of the moment can get to you and you 
can say things you might not really 
mean or do things you might not really 
mean and be apologetic for it. 

“I think it shows the true character of 
a man to come and apologize and/or talk 
about it to clear the air.” 

Ngakoue repeatedly has declined to 
disclose what Incognito said. 


WASHINGTON — Days after receiving 
criticism from a national veterans organiza¬ 
tion for rejecting an advertisement urging 
players and fans to stand during the national 
anthem, the NFL announced Thursday that 
it would honor veterans during Super Bowl 
LIT 

Fifteen Medal of Honor recipients will be 
part of the Super Bowl coin toss ceremony 
for the Feb. 4 game between the Philadelphia 
Eagles against the New England Patriots in 
Minneapolis, the NFL announced. 

World War II veteran Hershel “Woody” 
Williams, 94, will flip the coin, surrounded 
by the other Medal of Honor recipients. Wil¬ 
liams received the Medal of Honor in 1945 
for his actions during the Battle of Iwo Jima. 

“The NFL is proud to honor our nation’s he¬ 
roes at Super Bowl LII,” NFL Commissioner 
Roger Goodell said in a written statement. 
“These courageous individuals deserve to be 
recognized on America’s biggest stage.” 

The announcement was made just days 
after American Veterans, known as AM- 
VETS, spoke out against the NFL for reject- 


for the official Super Bowl LII program. The 
full-page ad pictured the American flag, sol¬ 
diers and the words “Please Stand,” referring 
to the movement of NFL players protesting 
racial inequity and injustice by kneeling dur¬ 
ing the performance of the national anthem 
before the start of games. 

Following the outcry, NFL Vice President 
of Communications Brian McCarthy said 
official Super Bowl programs should not be 
used for political messaging and that AM- 
VETS was given an opportunity to amend 
their ad. 

AMVETS sent a letter to Goodell on 
Monday, calling the decision “corporate 
censorship.” 

The NFL emphasized Thursday its efforts 
to honor veterans and the military, including 
its season-long “Salute to Service” military 
appreciation initiative. The league also part¬ 
ners with military nonprofits TAPS, USO, Pat 
Tillman Foundation and Wounded Warrior 
Project. 

Wentling.nikki@stripes.com 
Twitter: @nikkiwentling 
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MLB 


Jones, Thome, Guerrero, Hoffman elected 




Mariners DH Martinez falls short of Hall of 
Fame; Clemens, Bonds gaining support 


By Ben Walker 

Associated Press 


David Zalubowski/AP 

Nine-time Ali-Star Vladimir Guerrero earned 92.9 percent of votes in his second year 
of eligibiiity for the Hail of Fame. He hit 449 home runs and 1,496 RBIs in his career. 


NEW YORK — Over 600 home runs. 
More than 600 saves. A .300 career 
average. 

In the age of baseball analytics, there’s 
still room in the Hall of Fame for big, 
round numbers you can count on. 

Chipper Jones, Jim Thome, Vladimir 
Guerrero and Trevor Hoffman were re¬ 
warded Wednesday, easily elected in the 
newest class headed for Cooperstown. 

“I don’t know how you tabulate or cal¬ 
culate WAR,” Jones said, referring to a sa- 
bermetric stat that didn’t exist for much of 
his career. 

“Yes, you can dig deeper,” he said. But he 
added: “What I want to see is batting aver¬ 
age, on-base percentage, runs produced.” 

Designated hitter Edgar Martinez came 
close after a grass-roots campaign to pro¬ 
mote him. Boosted by advanced metrics, 
he’ll get his last chance on the ballot next 
year. 

Barry Bonds and Roger Clemens, both 
tainted by the steroids scandal, edged up 
but again fell far short. 

A switch-hitter who batted .303 with 
468 home runs, Jones was an eight-time 
All-Star third baseman for the Atlanta 
Braves. 

He was a force for most of the Atlanta 
teams that won 14 straight division titles — 
his election put another member of those 
Braves clubs in the Hall, along with pitch¬ 
ers John Smoltz, Tom Glavine and Greg 
Maddux, manager Bobby Cox and general 
manager John Schuerholz. 

Of the four new members, Jones was the 
only one to win a World Series. He joined 
Ken Griffey Jr. as the lone overall No. 1 
draft picks to reach the Hall. 

Jones and Thome made it 54 players 
elected in their first year of eligibility by 
members of the Baseball Writers’ Associa¬ 
tion of America. Jones drew 97.2 percent 
(410 of 422) of the vote and Thome was at 
89.8 percent — 75 percent is needed for 
election. 

“It was waterworks,” Jones said after re¬ 
ceiving the call. 

Thome hit 612 home runs, ranking him 
eighth on the career list, and launched a 
record 13 walk-off homers. The five-time 
All-Star played mostly for Cleveland. 


Former Atlanta Braves third baseman 
Chipper Jones smiles during a news 
conference Wednesday after it was 
announced earlier he has been voted into 
the Baseball Hall of Fame. 


Thome was known for his pre-swing 
routine, standing absolutely still in the box 
while pointing his bat at the pitcher. He 
said the posture helped him relax, slow 
down and “not be so tense.” 

The slugger praised his longtime hitting 
coach, Charlie Manuel, for all the work 
they did together. 

“It’s about sweat equity, and getting after 
it,” Thome said on MLB Network. 

Guerrero was elected in his second try, 
getting 92.9 percent. The nine-time All- 
Star played half his career with the Mon¬ 
treal Expos. 

The outfielder batted .318 with 449 hom¬ 
ers and 1,496 RBIs, and was a notorious 
bad-ball hitter. He said he developed that 
talent as a kid in the Dominican Republic, 
playing a game similar to cricket in which 
hitters swung broomsticks while pitchers 
tried to bounce balls past them and knock 
over folded license plates. 

“That opened up my hitting zone,” Guer¬ 
rero said through a translator. 

Dominican Republic President Danilo 
Medina, who was in Switzerland, congratu¬ 
lated Guerrero, saying on his Twitter ac¬ 
count that “it fills all Dominicans with pride 
that he has carried our flag to the top.” 


Former San Diego Padres closer Trevor Hoffman missed being elected into 
Cooperstown last year by just five votes. He got 79.9 percent of votes on his third try. 

CDN television in the Dominican Repub¬ 
lic showed images of fireworks and people 
celebrating in the streets in Nizao, Guerre¬ 
ro’s hometown located 30 miles west of the 
capital in Santo Domingo. 

Hoffman was chosen in his third year, 
getting 79.9 percent after missing by just 
five votes last time. The former Padres 
closer used an outstanding changeup to 
post 601 saves, second to Mariano Rive¬ 
ra’s 652, and revved up fans in San Diego 
with rocking entrances to “Hells Bells” by 
AC/DC. 

Hoffman became the sixth pitcher who 
was mostly a reliever to make the Hall, 
along with Goose Gossage, Bruce Sutter, 

Dennis Eckersley, Rollie Fingers and Hoyt 
Wilhelm. 

As for his wait, Hoffman said: “You can’t 
do anything to enhance your career after 
not getting that call. I’m not worried about 
whatever year it is. I’m ecstatic to get in.” 

It took 317 votes to be elected. There 
were 422 ballots submitted, including one 
blank entry. 

Martinez made a big move up to 70.4 
percent and fell 20 votes short in his next- 
to-last year on the ballot. Mike Mussina 
climbed to 63.5 percent. 

“It would have been great to get in this 
year, but it looks great for next year,” Mar¬ 
tinez said on a conference call. 

Clemens, winner of 354 games and seven 
Cy Young Awards, got 57.3 percent after 
drawing 54.1 percent last time. Bonds, the 
career home run leader and a seven-time 
MVP, reached 56.4 percent, up from 53.8 
percent. 

Clemens and Bonds each get four more 
tries. They seem to be “gaining steam with 
newer voters,” Jones said. 

Omar Vizquel (37 percent), Scott Rolen 
(10.2) and Andruw Jones (7.3) were first¬ 
time candidates. Among the players who 
drew under 5 percent and fell off the ballot 
were Johnny Damon, Hideki Matsui and 
Johan Santana. 

Pete Rose, permanently banned from 


Jim Thome sits in his Burr Ridge, III., 
home after his election to the Baseball 
Hall of Fame on Wednesday. Thome hit 
612 home runs, putting him eighth on 
the career list. 

M^or League Baseball after an investi¬ 
gation into his betting on the game, didn’t 
receive any write-in votes, as he often has 
in the past. 

There are now 323 people in the Hall, in¬ 
cluding a rush of 23 elected by the BBWAA 
and veterans panels in the last five years. 

The four new members will be inducted 
on July 29. They will be enshrined with 
pitcher Jack Morris and shortstop Alan 
Trammell, picked last month by a com¬ 
mittee that considered older players and 
executives. 

This matches the biggest lineup of liv¬ 
ing players to be inducted since 1955, 
when Joe DiMaggio, Gabby Hartnett, Ted 
Lyons, Dazzy Vance, Home Run Baker and 
Ray Schalk were honored. 

Rivera highlights the newcomers on 
next year’s ballot, once again raising de¬ 
bate over whether any player will be unan¬ 
imously elected to the Hall. Todd Helton, 
Andy Pettitte and the late Roy Halladay 
also will be first-time candidates. 
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Photo courtesy of the U.S. Army 

Capt. Chris Fogt and Sgt. Nick Cunningham practice for the two- 
man bobsled event as part of the the Army’s Worid Class Athlete 
Program, established in 1997 to give soldier-athletes a chance 
to participate in international competitions. Fogt and Cunningham 
wiil be joined by five other soldiers on the luge and bobsled teams 
traveling to South Korea for the Olympics in Pyeongchang. 


Soldier-athletes focus 
on Games, not politics 


By Kim Gamel 

Stars and Stripes 

SEOUL, South Korea — Amer¬ 
ican soldiers competing in the 
Olympics next month will march 
in the same stadium as North Ko¬ 
reans, but the athletes say they’ll 
be focused on the competition, 
not politics. 

Three soldiers will be on the 
U.S. luge team, and four oth¬ 
ers will be on the bobsled team. 
North Korea isn’t competing in 
those events, but the Feb. 9 open¬ 
ing ceremony will bring every¬ 
body together. 

“I don’t think it will be weird at 
all. We’re used to overcoming ad¬ 
versity through sport,” Sgt. Matt 
Mortensen said Tuesday in a 
telephone interview from Latvia, 
where he’s training with his luge 
teammates. 

“If it was a different envi¬ 
ronment and atmosphere then 
maybe we would think on the 
military side of the issue, but for 
now everybody gets treated as an 
equal when you’re at the Olympic 
Games and that’s why it’s such 
a bonding experience,” he told 
Stars and Stripes. 

North Korea’s agreement to 
join the Winter Games in Py¬ 
eongchang as part of rare talks 
with the South has eased tensions 
on the divided peninsula after 
months of saber rattling over the 
communist state’s nuclear weap¬ 
ons program. 

The United States, which main¬ 
tains some 28,500 servicemem- 
bers ready to “fight tonight” in 
South Korea, has cautiously wel¬ 
comed the decision while vow¬ 
ing to keep up pressure aimed at 
forcing the North to abandon its 
nuclear ambitions. 

Sgt. Emily Sweeney pointed 
to the Olympic truce resolution, 
which was passed by the United 
Nations calling for all countries to 
cease conflict during the Games. 


“As a soldier, I mean yes you 
say North Korea and you think 
big red flag,” Sweeney told Stars 
and Stripes. But, she said, the 
Olympics are “about the world 
coming together and putting their 
best foot forward so I think that 
kind of trumps everything else 
for me.” 

Mortensen, Sweeney and Sgt. 
Taylor Morris will be on the luge 
team. The bobsled team will in¬ 
clude Sgt. Justin Olsen, Capt. 
Chris Fogt, Sgt. Nick Cunning¬ 
ham and Sgt. 1st Class Nathan 
Weber. 

Six of the seven Olympians are 
part of the Army’s World Class 
Athlete Program, which was es¬ 
tablished in 1997 to give soldier- 
athletes a chance to show off their 
skills in international competi¬ 
tions such as the Olympics and 
the Paralympics. Soldiers must be 
nationally ranked in their sport to 
participate. 

Mortensen, who will be com¬ 
peting in his third Olympics, said 
he faced similar concerns about 
the U.S. rivalry with Russia dur¬ 
ing the 2014 Games in Sochi. 

“As a soldier I feel honored to 
represent the greatest country 
in the world at the greatest com¬ 
petition in the world. It is quite 
a humbling feeling,” Mortensen 
said. “I also think that the recent 
agreement made by North and 
South Korea to march into the 
opening ceremonies as a unified 
country speaks volumes about 
how unifying the Olympic Games 
as a whole can be.” 

The two Koreas agreed to 
march under a unification flag 
and to form a combined women’s 
hockey team. 

North Koreans also will com¬ 
pete in figure skating, short-track 
speed skating, Alpine skiing and 
cross-country skiing after being 
given exceptional late entries by 
the International Olympic Com¬ 
mittee for the two-week Games. 


Seven: Servicemembers have long 
tradition of competing - and winning 


FROM BACK PAGE 

soldiers on the luge and bobsled teams will trav¬ 
el to South Korea for the Feb. 9-25 Olympics in 
Pyeongchang. 

All but one are in the WCAP, an Army unit that 
provides opportunities for troops with athletic 
skills to participate in international competitions 
while promoting the military. They must balance 
their athletic training with their military duties, 
and spend time offseason conducting clinics and 
making appearances at high schools and colleges 
in support of recruiting efforts. 

The WCAP, which is headquartered at Fort Car- 
son, Colo., was founded in 1997 and has sent 55 sol¬ 
dier-athletes to win gold, silver and bronze medals 
in the Summer and Winter Olympics. 

It’s a longstanding tradition. Since 1948, 446 
soldiers have represented the United States at the 
games as athletes or coaches, earning 111 medals 
in a variety of sports including bobsled, track and 
field, boxing, wrestling and shooting events. 

Sgt. 1st Class Nathan Weber, 31, earned a spot on 
the Olympic team without being part of the WCAP 
and trained while deployed. Spokesman Col. Sean 
Ryan welcomed his participation. 

“Soldier-athletes like SFC Weber can train on 
their own competitions, but don’t always make 
the times or standards for WCAP at the time they 
apply,” he said. “For Nate, an even more impressive 
accomplishment as he deployed to Afghanistan 
with 10th Special Forces.” 

Here’s a look at the seven Army Olympians head¬ 
ed to Pyeongchang: 

Sgt. Emily Sweeney 

Sweeney, 24, of Suffield, 
Conn., has been sliding since 
she was 10, following in the 
footsteps of her sister Megan 
who retired after finishing 
22nd in the Vancouver Olym¬ 
pics. She was the luge Junior 
World Champion in 2013 and 
holds one World Cup gold 
medal. She’ll be competing in 
the women’s singles luge in 
Pyeongchang. 

Sgt. Matt Mortensen 

Mortensen, 32, of Hunting- 
ton Station, N.Y., will be com¬ 
peting in the doubles luge 
for his second Olympics. He 
joined the New York National 
Guard in 2010 and trained as 
an electrician. “Participating 
in the Olympics as both an ath¬ 
lete and a soldier is most defi¬ 
nitely something to be proud 
about,” he said. Mortensen fin¬ 
ished 14th in Sochi but thinks 
he and civilian doubles team¬ 
mate Jayson Terdiman have a shot at the podium 
this year. “We have proven over the past few sea¬ 
sons that we are one of the fastest sleds down the 
track,” he said. 

Sgt. 1st Class 
Nathan Weber 

Weber, 31, of Pueblo West, 
Colo., will compete in the 
Olympics for the first time 
after an unorthodox path to 
become a contender. He will 
push Olsen in a four-man 
team and compete in the 
two-man event as well. That 
brings him full circle because 
Weber the Green Beret says he was 

inspired to try out for the 
team after reading a maga¬ 
zine article about Olsen during a lunch break 
in Special Forces training. Weber says his mili¬ 
tary career comes first, but he has managed 


^1 love any job where I get to 
wear the stars and stripes. ’ 

Sgt. 1st Class Nathan Weber 

U.S. Olympian, in a tweet 


to train for his Olympic goal while deployed in hot 
spots from Afghanistan to Niger. Weber says he’s 
proud to represent the Army in the Winter Olym¬ 
pics. “I love any job where I get to wear the stars 
and stripes,” he tweeted. 

Sgt. Taylor Morris 

Morris, 26, of Salt Lake City, 
will compete in the men’s sin¬ 
gles luge in his first Olympics 
appearance. He started the 
luge in 2002 and missed the 
cut for the last Winter Games 
by a sliver of a second. Morris 
joined the National Guard in 
2011. “It’s a really good oppor¬ 
tunity to be part of something 
bigger than myself as well as 
representing the U.S.A. as an 
athlete and a soldier,” he said. 

Sgt. Nick Cunningham 

Cunningham, 32, of Mon¬ 
terey, Calif, will be compet¬ 
ing in his third Olympics on 
both a four-man and two-man 
bobsled team. He enlisted in 
the New York Army National 
Guard in 2011 and is a carpen¬ 
try and masonry specialist. 
Cunningham started bobsled¬ 
ding in 2008 and made his first 
Olympic team in Vancouver as 
a brakeman before making the 
transition to driver. 

Capt. Chris Fogt 

Fogt, 34, of Orange Park, 
Fla., won a bronze medal 
in the four-man bobsled in 
Sochi and will make his third 
Olympics appearance in Py¬ 
eongchang. He’s a military 
intelligence officer and spent 
a year deployed in Iraq after 
the 2010 games. Fogt had to 
find creative ways to train for 
his winter sport while serving 
as a commander at Fort Hood, 
Texas. He’s going for the gold 
in South Korea. “I don’t think you ever go into a 
competition, a fight, a battle, a war, expecting to do 
well. You want to win,” he said in a video produced 
for the Olympic Channel. 

Sgt. Justin Olsen 

Olsen, 30, of San Antonio, 
Texas, was a gold medalist in 
the 2010 Vancouver Olympics 
and came in 12th in Sochi. 
Olsen will compete as a driver 
for the first time and will seek 
a medal in the four man and 
two man events. “Sgt. Olsen is 
our hope for the future as far 
as driving goes. He’s really put 
in the time and is focused and 
committed,” Capt. Mike Kohn, 
a U.S. coach and a WCAP 
member, was quoted as saying in a press release. 
Olsen joined the New York National Guard in 2011. 
“I already represent my country,” Olsen said upon 
enlisting. “Now I have an opportunity to serve and 
represent my country at the same time.” 

gamel.kim@stripes.com 
Twitter: @kimgamel 
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Sisters playing for two different nations 

Hannah Brandt earns spot on US hockey while Marissa makes birth country Korea’s roster 



Scott Takushi, Pioneer Press/AP 


In this May 11, 2017 photo, sisters Hannah, left, and Marissa Brandt, pose at their family’s home in Vadnais Heights, Minn. The 
pair will be playing in the upcoming Winter Olympics in women’s hockey, Hannah for the U.S. and Marissa for the Unified Korea 
team. Marissa was born in South Korea and adopted by the Brandts as a baby. 

^I’m so excited to be able to share this Olympic expe¬ 
rience and journey with her. ’ 

Marissa Brandt 

Unified Korea hockey team player, on her sister Hannah Brandt of Team USA 


By Dave Campbell 
Associated Press 

VADNAIS HEIGHTS, Minn, 
arissa Brandt was wrapping up 
her prosperous small-college 
hockey career, she believed, 
when the life-changing phone 
call came during her senior year. 

South Korea’s fledgling national team 
was building a roster for the 2018 Winter 
Olympics, and the host nation was inviting 
her to the country of her birth to try out. 
Two weeks later, she was departing Min¬ 
nesota on a journey of reconnection with 
the place she left when she was 4 Vi months 
old. 

“I’m happy I took that leap of faith,” she 
said. 

Three years later, she is a South Korean 
citizen who is slowly learning the language 
and realizing she is a bit of a celebrity. 
There is another twist to the tale, too, with 
an even more rewarding result: Her sister, 
Hannah Brandt, is playing for Team USA, 
giving their parents, Greg and Robin, 
the unexpected chance to cheer for both 
daughters in Pyeongchang in February. 

“It would be fun to play her in the Olym¬ 
pics,” Marissa said. “Not awkward at all.” 

The awkward part of the story actually 
came years ago, when kindergarten-age 
Marissa and Hannah were signed up for 
Korean culture camp. 

“I absolutely did not like going,” Maris¬ 
sa said, “but Hannah loved it, so we kept 
going back. It was funny, actually. She 
loved the Korean food and the taekwondo, 
and I didn’t like anything about it.” 

Hannah was old enough to know Maris¬ 
sa was adopted from South Korea. She just 
thought her sister was born at 30,000 feet 
somewhere above the Pacific. 

“Hannah used to tell me that she wished 
she was born on the plane instead of Ma¬ 
rissa,” Robin recalled, reflecting on her 
American-born child’s early interest in this 
foreign land 6,000 miles away that repelled 
her other daughter despite her roots. 

The Brandts were two weeks away from 
completing Marissa’s adoption in 1993 
when they were surprised to learn Robin 
was pregnant with Hannah. They brought 
Marissa home in May, and Hannah was 
born in November. Suddenly, there were 
two babies in their home in Vadnais 
Heights, a woodsy suburb about 10 miles 
north of St. Paul. 

The girls did just about everything to¬ 
gether: dance, gymnastics, soccer, and like 
typical Minnesota kids, they quickly took 
to the ice. 

“We were best friends,” Hannah said. 

Figure skating was first, but Hannah 
found hockey more exciting, so Marissa 
soon followed the puck. 

“Even though she’s younger than me,” 
Marissa said, “I look up to her in so many 
ways.” 

They were almost always on the same 
team, even helping lead Hill-Murray High 
School in 2011 to its first girls state tour¬ 
nament appearance. Marissa, a smooth¬ 
skating defender, went on to Gustavus 
Adolphus, an NCAA Division III school in 
St. Peter, Minn. One grade behind her sis¬ 
ter, Hannah, a heavily recruited forward, 
stayed closed to home with the powerhouse 
University of Minnesota program. 

Sometimes the game schedules allowed 
one to watch the other. The Gophers won 
three national championships during Han¬ 


nah’s career, and Marissa was in atten¬ 
dance each time. When they lost the 2014 
title game at the end of Hannah’s sopho¬ 
more season, Marissa couldn’t make it. 

Hannah had missed the cut that year for 
the U.S. team that went to the Sochi Olym¬ 
pics, a defeat off the ice that contributed to 
her tense wait after tryouts were done last 
spring to be summoned into a room for a 
meeting with the coaches as the training 
camp roster was being assembled. Maris¬ 
sa’s phone rang. 

“I was so nervous so I needed to talk to 
someone. I called her before I headed in. I 
think I woke her up,” Hannah said. 

The next ring a few minutes later re¬ 
vealed the news that she was on the team. 

“She’s worked so hard to get where she is 
now,” Marissa said. “I don’t know anyone 
else more deserving. I’m so excited to be 
able to share this Olympic experience and 
journey with her.” 

The feeling is mutual, of course. 

South Korea’s goalie coach, Rebecca 
Baker, has strong ties to Minnesota and 
was the one who learned of Marissa’s 


heritage, which made her a candidate for 
the roster. There are four other “imports” 
on the team, two each from the U.S. and 
Canada. Chemistry on and off the ice has 
transcended the cultural and language 
barriers. 

“They’re like my new family,” Marissa 
said. 

Sarah Murray is the head coach of 
the team; her father, Andy Murray, was 
an NHL head coach for 10 seasons with 
the Los Angeles Kings and the St. Louis 
Blues. She and her assistants have tire¬ 
lessly helped guide their eager but raw 
group through a three-year development 
process that began for some players with 
a basic understanding of how to properly 
jump over the boards. There are only 319 
registered women’s players among South 
Korea’s 50 million people, according to 
the International Ice Hockey Federation’s 
2017 survey. 

“Our North American-raised players 
have been doing a great job integrating 
themselves into our team,” Murray said. 
“We try to do as many team-building ac¬ 


tivities as our budget will allow. But I think 
the biggest thing that has helped them in¬ 
tegrate is living with the Korean players.” 

As part of a Korean unity deal for the 
Games, 12 North Korean women’s hockey 
players will join South Korea to play as a 
unified team. 

North Korea is currently No. 25, and 
has been promised to have at least three 
play on the 22-player active roster for each 
game. 

A 15-member North Korean women’s 
ice hockey team consisting of 12 players, 
a coach and support staff arrived in South 
Korea on Thursday to begin training with 
South Korean athletes. 

The South Koreans came to Minnesota 
for training camp and exhibition games, 
and the visit included a team dinner at the 
Brandt home preceded by a mayoral dec¬ 
laration and firetruck escort. It concluded 
with a dance party in the basement. 

“Marissa has been a wonderful addition 
to our team,” Murray said. “She is a great 
player and an even better person.” 

Marissa will wear the “A” on her jersey 
as an alternate captain. She’ll also carry 
the name Park Yoon-jung, given to her at 
birth. The powerhouse Americans and the 
South Koreans are in opposite pools, so the 
sister matchup will be a long shot. 

“If it did I think Greg would probably 
root for Korea because they’re such an 
underdog,” Robin said. “I’d just cheer for 
both girls and hope they do well.” 
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Andy Wong/AP 


Japan’s Ayumu Hirano competes in the men’s snowboard halfpipe 
final at Rosa Khutor Extreme Park on Feb. 14, 2014 during the 
Winter Olympics in Krasnaya Polyana, Russia. 


Hirano has talent 
for snowboard gold 


By Pat Graham 
Associated Press 

ASPEN, Colo. — His first name, 
loosely translated into English, 
means “Walk the Dream.” No 
wonder, then, that back home 
in Japan, expectations soar 
nearly as high as snowboarder 
Ayumu Hirano’s jumps above the 
halfpipe. 

Hirano stands at only 5-foot-3 
but his newest tricks are huge. 
He’s been working on stringing 
together back-to-back 1440s — a 
1440 is the toughest trick in the 
halfpipe — and if he pulls it off 
next month at the Winter Olym¬ 
pics in South Korea, he could find 
himself at the top of the podium 
— above Shaun White, above 
Australia’s Scotty James, above 
defending champion louri Pod- 
ladtchikov (iPod for short) and 
all the other contenders in snow¬ 
boarding’s signature event. 

Hirano already has a silver 
medal — earned at the Sochi 
Games four years ago. Gold 
would not be too big of a stretch, 
especially if White were to have 
another off day, the likes of which 
he endured when he finished 
fourth in 2014. 

Too much hype? By now, there’s 
really no such thing for Hirano. 

On a picturesque December 
day, Hirano walked through 
the village at Copper Mountain, 
Colo., without anyone even cast¬ 
ing a second glace in his direc¬ 
tion. He appreciates this sort of 
anonymity. Back home, it’s not 
the same. Ever since he strapped 
on a snowboard and started going 
big, he’s drawn attention. Burton 
snowboards saw his videos on 
YouTube and handed him an en¬ 
dorsement contract when he was 
in fourth grade. 

And yet, his mission remains 


simple: Make his country even 
more aware of what exactly he 
does. Snowboarding made its 
Olympic debut at the Nagano 
Games in Japan, and ever since, 
the country has been trying to 
cash in on its potential in the 
sport. Riders like White have cur¬ 
tailed some of the success, at least 
at the highest level. But Hirano 
and Taku Hiraoka finished 2-3 
at the last Olympics and another 
Japanese rider, 16-year-old Yuto 
Totsuka, has been going big in 
the lead-up to this year’s games, 
as well. 

Hirano, who is only 19, views 
himself as not only the present 
in Japanese snowboarding, but 
someone who can inspire the next 
generation. 

“That’s why I’m aiming for 
that gold, so more people can see 
how great snowboarding can be,” 
Hirano said through a transla¬ 
tor as he sipped coffee inside a 
restaurant. 

Hirano’s big breakthrough 
was in 2013, when he captured 
silver at Winter X as a 14-year- 
old. White talked glowingly at the 
time of the kid everyone needed 
to keep their eye on. 

“It was just a life-changing mo¬ 
ment for me,” said Hirano, who 
is back to full health after lacer¬ 
ating his kidney and liver, along 
with hurting his knee, during 
a fall in the halfpipe at the Bur¬ 
ton U.S. Open last March. “That 
was a moment I was competing 
with the best in the world. I think 
that was the contest which kind 
of changed my mentality toward 
what my goals are and where I 
want to be from here on as a pro¬ 
fessional. It really opened up my 
mind.” 

AP National Writer EddTe Pells 

contributed. 


Koreas unite to field 
women's hockey team 


By Hyung-jin Kim 

Associated Press 

SEOUL, South Korea — Female hockey players 
from the rival Koreas were paired up with each 
other Thursday to form their first-ever Olympic 
squad during next month’s Pyeongchang Winter 
Games, as their countries press ahead with rare 
reconciliation steps following a period of nuclear 
tensions. 

A dozen North Korean hockey players wearing 
white-and-red winter parkas crossed the heavily 
fortified border into South Korea earlier Thursday, 
as about 30-40 conservative activists shouted anti- 
Pyongyang slogans at a nearby border area. 

The North Koreans traveled on to a national ath¬ 
letes’ village in southern South Korea, where they 
were welcomed by their South Korean teammates 
and Canadian coach Sarah Murray, who presented 
them flower bouquets in an outdoor welcoming 
ceremony. 

“I sincerely welcome your arrival,” Lee Jae-kun, 
head of the athletes’ village, told the North Koreans 
after they got off a bus. 

Pak Choi Ho, a North Korean coach who arrived 
with the 12 athletes and two support staff, told re¬ 
porters that he’s happy to team up with South Kore¬ 
ans. “I’m very pleased with the fact that North and 
South are united as one to participate in [the Olym¬ 
pics]. I expect we’ll see good results if we unite our 
efforts ... though we don’t have much time,” he said. 

The Korean players later shouted “We are one!” 
and took a group photo. North and South Korean 
players plan to practice separately for several days 
as Murray needs time to learn about the North 
Koreans. 

The players were sharing the same locker room 
and the lockers of the North Korean players were 
deliberately placed between those of their South 
Korean teammates so that they could become close 
quickly, according to Yonhap news agency. 

The Koreas fielded a single team to m^or sports 
events only twice, both in 1991. One event was the 
world table tennis championships and the other 
soccer’s World Youth Championship. But this is the 
first time they’ve assembled a single team for the 
Olympics. 



Ha Sa-hun, Yonhap/AP 


South Korean women’s hockey coach Sarah 
Murray says the North Korean players could add a 
physical fourth line to the team. 

The International Olympic Committee has al¬ 
lowed 22 North Korean athletes, including the 12 
hockey players, to compete in Pyeongchang in ex¬ 
ceptional entries given to the North, which initially 
had none for the games. The 10 others will compete 
in figure skating, short track speed skating, Alpine 
skiing and cross-country skiing. They will come to 
South Korea on Feb. 1. 

Murray has said that the North Koreans’ hard-hit¬ 
ting style would make them suited to be her fourth 
line, a group of players who are typically asked to 
provide strong physical play in short bursts while 
giving their teammates with greater scoring re¬ 
sponsibilities a chance to rest. 

Associated Press journalists Lee Jin-man in Paju, South 
Korea and Kim Tong-hyung in Seoul contributed to this 



North Korean women’s hockey players arrive at the South Korea national training center Thursday in 
Jincheon, South Korea. Twelve North Korean female hockey players have crossed the border into South 
Korea to form the rivals’ first-ever Olympic team during next month’s Pyeongchang Winter Games. 
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Class acts' 


Jones, Hoffman, Thome, Guerrero elected to Hall of Fame 

2018 inductees bringing plenty of 
big numbers to 
Cooperstown 
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2018 WINTER OLYMPICS 


Winning tradition 

U.S. sending seven soldiers to represent nation in Pyeongchang 


By Kim Gamel 

Stars and Stripes 

SEOUL, South Korea 

S gt. Emily Sweeney came close to a berth in 
the Olympics in 2010 and 2014 only to see 
her hopes dashed. 

The 24-year-old luge athlete says the 
Army’s World Class Athlete Program helped her 
overcome the disappointment and finally win a 
chance to compete in next month’s Winter Games. 

“It’s been a long journey,” she told Stars and 
Stripes Tuesday in a telephone interview from Lat¬ 
via where she is training with Army luge teammates 


Since 1948, 446 soldiers have represented the United States at the 
Games as athletes or coaches, earning 111 medals in sports including 
bobsled, track and field, boxing, wrestling and shooting events. 


Sgt. Matt Mortensen and Sgt. Taylor Morris. 

Sweeney joined the New York Army National 
Guard in 2011 and trained with the military police. 
She said a routine leadership course helped pull 
her out of a funk after she missed 
the Olympics for 


a second time in 2014. 

“That was right after me not making the team so 
that kind of got my butt back into gear,” she said. 
“I completed that course and then got back into my 
training for the luge as well.” 

^ Sweeney and six other 

^ ^ SEE SEVEN ON PAGE 61 



Sgt. Matt Mortensen (13) and teammate 
Jayson Terdiman race down the track during the 
World Cup luge doubles competition in Calgary, 
Alberta. Mortensen is one of seven servicemembers 
who will represent the United States at the 2018 
Winter Olympics in Pyeongchang, South Korea. 

Jeff McIntosh, The Canadian Press/AP 





















